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THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA AND THE VILLAGE SYSTEM. 


WEN the grievous rebellion which has cost so many lives, and has 
been attended with such afflicting incidents, is put down by the strong 
arm of power, we shall have to face one of the most difficult tasks that 
have ever devolved upon a nation or a government. We shall have, it 
has been justly observed, to take a part which will call upon us for great 
saihaiadiiies and for the exercise of the highest talent. It will devolve 
upon us to consider what is to be the future government of India. Is 
India to be governed hereafter as she has been governed to this time? 
or is she to be governed hereafter in a manner tending to the credit and 
security of England and to the civilisation and happiness of the Indian 
people ? Questions will arise in reference to this of the deepest im- 
portance. The first question will be—Is the extraordinary idea that a 
vast country like India can be governed by a company of merchants to 
be carried out ; or is it a case in which the direct authority of the Crown 
of England ought to be exercised ? Twice has this double government 
been tried, and twice it has been found wanting. The next question will 
be—What is to be the mode of raising the revenues of India?’ Are we 
to continue to raise the revenues by an oppressive land and salt tax, or 
from some other unworthy and immoral source, such as the sale of opium ? 
A third and not an easy question will relate to the native army. Are we 
to abandon the native army? Are we to have a native army organised 
and recruited in a manner violating every dictate of common prudence 
and common sense, or an army organised on a different principle, so that 
it may be efficient, and so that we may regard it in England as an effec- 
tive force? ‘There is the question of police or the preservation of 
public order, as well as of peace; and there is also the question of the 
assimilation of the two armies under the same queen; and lastly, there 
is another question, which is already deep in the minds of thinking Eng- 
lishmen, and which is perhaps the most difficult of all. Hereafter, in 
India, is the flag of England to be prostituted to the support of the 
barbarous rites of Indian superstition ? or are we to govern our Eastern 
empire in a way which, without violating the prejudices of a people, shall 
do honour to and uphold that Christian religion which we believe and 
know to be founded on divine truth ? 

It is impossible to enter upon the consideration of these important 
topics in the space of an ordinary article; we must content ourselves 
with one, and shall begin with that upon which all others must depend, 
be the tenure of India military or civil, and the rule that of asmall knot 
of gentlemen, or of her of whom it has been truly said, ‘In the sacred 
city of dynasty after dynasty, and in a solemn concourse of tribes and 
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many religions, she reigns alone of earthly potentates, and, whatever 
her title, is the true Empress of Ind.” We mean the revenue. 

It has been said that we are not of ourselves sufficiently powerful as a 
military nation to hold India without the aid of Sepoys. Those who 
have said so were not, we believe, acquainted with the Indian village 
system. We-do not advocate a rule without auxiliaries, be they Indian, 

rab, Caffre, or Abyssinian ; but we hold that, constituted as India is, a 
small body of European troops ruling upon the same system to a certain 
extent as was practised by the Moguls, might in the same way hold the 
country. There were many aboriginal tribes in Central or North- 
Western India before the Rajpoots came; such were the Coles or 
Bheels, first driven from the plains to the hills and forests by the Cheroos, 
from whom sprang that famous tribe called Bhur, which most undoubtedly 
occupied the country before the Rajpoots spread themselves over it. The 
Brahmin‘and Rajpoot tribes, by force or fraud, drove away these earlier 
tribes. Sturdy chiefs, like Lot or Abraham of old, divided the land ; 
the jungle disappeared, the swamp was reclaimed by the toil of the-mili- 
tary colonists, and the works of cultivation and irrigation began. Each 

triarch became himself the centre of a system, the founder of a 
patriarchal village community. These little village communities, in the 
words of Lord Metcalfe, are little republics, having nearly everything 
they want within themselves, and almost independent of foreign relations. 
They seem to last when nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down; revolution succeeds to revolution ; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, 
Mahratta, Sikh, and English, are all masters in turn, but the village 
communities collect their cattle within their walls and let the enemy 
pass unprovoked. 

The powerful have,.in Hindostan as elsewhere, learned to assert as 
a right what they could maintain by might. Hence the origin of the 
king’s claim to a share of the produce, and they collected this share 
according to a system adhered to in all times, the employment of the 
Chowdree, or head men, of each particular craft. Indian people can 
only be moved by the lever of one of their own immediate class ; and 
hence, from time immemorial, the revenue screw has been applied by the 
agency of the revenue payers. No system presents so great a facility to 
@ conquering power to rule with the smallest number of armed men 
over a country. Patans and Moguls alike have been glad enough to 
avail themselves of a system so economical and so well suited to the 
genius of thecountry. St. Lubin, in his “ Politique des Mogols,” quoted 
by Rouse in his “ Dissertation concerning the Landed Property of 
Bengal,” says “that the Mogul conquerors carried into the countries 
that were conquered by them a system of policy which was dictated ‘b 
necessity. Instead of seizing upon the lands of the conquered, they left 
them the possession thereof, keeping only the sword in their own hands ; 
for the number of the conquerors was so disproportionate to that of the 
conquered, that if they had attempted to disperse themselves as cultivators 
in the provinces, the separation of the members would have no longer 
left a compact body, and have entailed the loss of power.” 

The reforms which Sher Shah attempted and the great Akbar accom- 
plished, tended to perfect the existing system, not to change it. (El- 
phinstone’s ‘‘ History of India,” vol. ii. p. 239.) Even Timour the Tartar 
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ordained, that if the subjects of conquered countries were satisfied with 
the old and established taxes, those taxes should be confirmed. The 
Mogul emperors were not slow to acknowledge the expertness of the 
Hindoos in the varied accounts which were required in the management 
of theland revenue. They lost their ascendancy by neglect of the same 

m. Aurungzebe made the fatal error of thrusting out the Hindoo 
officers from all posts of importance in the revenue service. Whilst he 
was thus wantonly destroying a system which his predecessors had so 
carefully matured, his rival, Sevajee, was deeply cementing the foundations 
of the Mahratta dynasty by a minute attention to the agricultural pros- 
perity of his conquests. And so, whilst the power of the Mogul declined, 
the Mahrattas got bolder and stronger, until at last the Emperor of Delhi 


was a mere captive puppet in their hands. 
It is not for us to enter here into the details of the Indian land re- 


venue system as pursued by the Company, when Mr. Raikes, the excel- 
lent magistrate and collector of Mynpoorie, to whose work, “ Notes on 
the North-Western Provinces of India,” we are largely indebted, tells us 
that it requires a great mind to grapple with and master its difficulties. 
Suffice it, that it was not till 1822, in the time of Warren Hastings, 
that property in the soil, as distinguished from interest in the mal, or 
revenue, was, for the first time, clearly recognised. This was the Magna 
Charta of the village communities. From its date commences a new 
era in the revenue history of India. The system was not, however, 
brought into operation till the time of Lord William Bentinck. With 
the aid of some of the best talent which the service could supply, a 
scheme was then completed, which, to the scope and liberality of Akbar’s 
policy, added the exactness of European science. ‘The work was carried 
out ably and zealously, and eight years saw every village in the North- 
Western Provinces measured, every field mapped. 

The system was then to preserve a minute register, from year to year, 
of every right or imterest connected with the land throughout each vil- 
lage of the country. The collector’s records showed the demands, col- 
lections, and balances on account of the government revenue for the last 
thirty years, and were invaluable as guidances for the remissions of the 
revenue when such were necessary, or for the resettlement of certain 
districts after their term had expired. In these records were entered the 
interest of every person whether the immediate engager with government, 
or whether merely a co-sharer in the lands of his village. 

It is grievous to understand that the greater part of these valuable 
records have perished in the rebellion. The work will, indeed, have to 
be done over again, and that in an extent of country equal to 120,000 
miles, and containing about 100,000 villages, is no slight undertaking, 
The village system, however, lends itself admirably to the accomplish- 
ment of such a work, and as greater experience and further insight into 
the principles of tenure have been gained in latter years than existed 
previously, many important reforms can be introduced into the new 
survey that will be required, which will thus be at once much superior 
than the last, and all the more productive to government. 

A system like that which has hitherto prevailed in Central India, or 
the’ so-called North-Western Provinces, should indeed be adopted with 
the improvements demanded by time and experience wherever it is pos- 
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sible, and nowhere should the agricultural communities be given over as 
they were in Bengal, tied hand and foot, to the Zemindars, who had no 
wall and paramount rights, and no bowels for the people. Equally should 
they be released from the thraldom in which - have been held by 
revenue farmers and contractors, whether known re or Talookdars. 
Of late years, before the rebellion, the best energies of the government 
have been directed to the improvement and consolidation of the revenue 
system. Compendious treatises, embracing not only the rules of revenue 
aur but also the principles of revenue science, have been drawn up. 

nslations of these have been distributed. All candidates for govern- 
ment employ find the necessity of mastering the existing revenue code. 
There are, it is true, physical causes for failure, which no system can 
control. Such are seasons of drought in the Doab, of which famine and 
pestilence are the invariable sequence. This can only be met by phy- 
sical improvements, and the Ganges Canal, forced upon an administration 
identified with revenue reforms, will, when completed, save the millions 
of the Doab from future sufferings. It is to be hoped, therefore, that it 
will, with the introduction of railways, be, when the rebellion is put down, 
one of those magnificent proofs of British enterprise which will take their 
place by the side of our grand general and comprehensive system of 
survey and settlement operations, and which shall ultimately supplant 
the thraldom of Rajah just as much as that of petty Talookdar or Ze- 
mindar. 

Pointing to these monuments (says Mr. Raikes) of the energy, the skill, and the 
liberality of the British government in India, we shall be able confidently to 
boast that the mantle of Akbar has fallen on no unworthy successors. In Akbar’s 
imperial city shall the fame of Akbar be eclipsed. It may, haply, belong to 
Agra to roll away the reproach which has been too long attached to the British 
name—the reproach of narrow commercial views and selfish policy. As the 
friends of India, above all, of the patient cultivators of the soil, the best wish we 
can offer them is, that Englishmen may fulfil their high destinies. Conquerors 
of all around, a noble strife is yet before us. A glorious battle is to be 
fought, not in tented field, not in the arena of ambition or self-ag disement. 
England’s remaining combat must be, not only with the cunning, the ignorance, 
the superstition of her Eastern children, but with the pride, the sloth, the selfish- 
ness of her own sons. In such a warfare, conquering ourselves, we shall conquer 
all. Justice, mercy, and Christian charity—these must be the weapons which, 
steeling our own hearts, and softening the hearts of our opponents, shall surely 
bring us to victory. 

This, however, is not to be done without an utter and entire change of 
system. ‘The inevitably selfish interests of a company must, before jus- 
tice can be meted out universally to all alike, be superseded by an imperial 
sway. How has government been carried on up to the time of revolt P 
We will go to the same authority for a view of the absurdity of things as 
they were : 

An intelligent traveller from London or New York, arriving in Calcutta, and 
taking up the papers of the day in the hope of gleaning some information about 
the country and people, would probably find himself fairly puzzled. In one 
column he would read a sprightly article, in which the settled superiority of 
British rule over Indian anarchy was touched with the passing pen, as a matter 
of fact, open to no dispute, and requiring no confirmation. - the next page, 


however, if he did not meet with the direct converse of this proposition, he 
would probably be told plainly enough that the sway of the English in India 
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was a mere pretence or a palpable failure. The more he read, the more his 
wonder would grow. “ How comes it,” he might ask, “that an empire con- 
fessedly so magnificent, the envy and wonder of the world, a whole evidently so 
stupendous, is yet made up of parts, which, if the public prints are to be believed, 
are ill assorted, worse pe together, and separately contemptible? If the go- 
vernment be feeble and partial, the courts venal, the police corrupt, if all the 
machinery of the state be out of order, and all its functions deranged, how comes 
this general confession, whether avowed or implied, of the depth, the supremacy, 
of British influence in the Kast?’ We might attempt to salve this question by 
asking another. Is the English public able to judge fully and impartially of the 
condition of the Indian people? India owes much to a free, and, on the whole, 
an enlightened press, which, by boldly recording facts, has drawn attention to 
long-established grievances or to incipient abuses; but in the nature of things 
the British press is better able to protect and define the rights of Englishmen 
than to decide that. great aud momentous question, the condition of the people of 
India. Yet the test by which government must be tried is this: Are our laws 
and institutions suited to the genius, happiness, and improvement of our subject 
millions ? Before this question, which we must answer one day to God and to 
man, other matters sink into comparative insignificance. We believe that the 
efforts of the government to suit their proceedings to the peovle have of late 
years been great ; but owing to the nature of our empire in the East, these efforts 
are but little known, and much misrepresented. ‘The powers that be are the 
constant objects of attack here, as, indeed, in all free countries, or in all countries 
in_ which the press is unshackled. But in Europe and America, where party 
spirit reigns supreme, if one party attacks the government another defends it ; 
and the state gains as much by his friends as it loses by its foes. Here it is all 
attack and no defence. Our fodian governors, conscious of material power and 
full integrity of purpose, guide calmly and steadily the vessel of the state, and 
scorn to shorten sail to the puffs of calumny; with a degree of stoicism which 
we believe may be carried too far, they resent no injury, repel no insinuation, 
and invite no aid. 


We have here the positive anticipation of what has come to pass—the 
gagging of an inimical press before an imminent and overwhelming 
danger. But although it might be utterly impossible for a government 
to carry the vessel of state safely through such a crisis so long as a 
treasonable native press existed, it is impossible not to feel how much 
there must be that is wrong in the face of the system, and how much 
there is that it is not desirable should see the light, if it was deemed neces- 
sary to take away the privilege also of the English press. It leaves an 
opening for such men as Mr. John Bruce Norton* to assert that such 
an attack upon the press ‘is, in reality, intended to screen the cowardice 
and incapacity of the real authors of the revolution.” “ That it is not that 
the crisis necessitated the measure, but that the crisis has been seized as 
the fittest moment for striking a long meditated blow at the press, and 
gratifying a grudge of ancient standing.” 

Be this as it may, and let us even suppose that the real causes of the 
rebellion have been kept out of sight, we do not believe that “our 
wretched administration of a theoretical good system of government will 
be perpetuated ; opportunity will have been thrown aside. Our giant 
warning neglected, ludia will be handed over without a remonstrance to 
those who have most signally, most fearfully, proved themselves drivellers 








* The Rebellion in India. How to Prevent Another. By John Bruce Norton. 
Richardson Brothers. 
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and imbeciles—we shall relapse for a while into our old career, and then 
will come the closing scene, sudden as the present, but far more complete 
—the loss of our Indian Empire, the massacre of every Englishman in 
India, when no one will be left to tell the tale.” No! as Sir J. 8. 
Paki said, in his address to the people of Worcestershire: ‘ Twice 
has this double government been tried, and twice has it been found want- 
ing.” We believe that this expresses the paramount feeling throughout 
the country, and we do not, cannot believe, that the nation will wait for a 
third failure to make that feeling known. 

We wish, for the present however, to confine ourselves to the question 
of revenue, from what has been termed by many “an oppressive land tax.” 
But it need not be so, and duly and fairly administered, that land tax 
would, as in the time of the Moguls, afford a revenue more than sufficient 
to indemnify for the expenses of ensuring peace and order among nigh 
two hundred million subjects, of improving their condition and enhancing 
the material prosperity of the country, and that without having recourse 
to an onerous salt tax, or the more disagreeable alternative of a trade in 
opium. 

"Roniats has been struck with the village system in India, and the 
facilities which it presents for levying a land tax. We do not mean to 
say that the system is perfect, or that it is everywhere even fairly carried 
out. It is still desirable to define the rights of the Zemindar and of the 
Rajah or Ryot—the landlord and the tenant. It is desirable to deter- 
mine what period of time gives a tenant a prescriptive right of tenancy ; 
under what circumstances a landlord can raise his rents; what remedy 
a landlord can take against an unpracticable tenant, who allows the land 
to become deteriorated by neglect; if a tenant can, under any eireum- 
stances, transfer his rights to another, for instance, if he go on a pilgrim- 
age, or be afflicted with an incurable disease. These are matters of detail 
which there are plenty of able men to settle when the time comes. But 
of the system itself, the Baron Barchon de Penhoén (L’Inde sous la Do- 
mination Anglaise. Par le Baron Barchon de Penhoén. Paris, 1844), 
struck by the appearance of the village republics of the East, says: 
“ L’auteur de institution est demeuré inconnu.” And truly so, for the 
Indian village system cannot be called an institution at all; it is just a 
status, growing out of peculiar circumstances, and existing because of its 
obedience to these circumstances. Let us for a moment contemplate the 
picture given by Mr. Raikes of one of these villages, and of its master, as 
seen in that part of the country which now interests us most : 


The traveller passing up towards the north-west, from the sacred spot where, 
under the walls of Allahabad, the Ganges and Jwmna unite, must not expect to 
see anything like a beautiful country. For in truth, whatever there may be of 
sylvan or rural beauty in the Doab, does not disclose itself to the wayfarer on 
the high road. The highway itself, with its stream of varied life, may interest ; 
the — look of the country will only give disappointment. Yet if you strike 
off beaten path at any point from Allahabad to Dethi, you can scarcely go 
many miles without coming upon scenes of much quiet beauty. Villages, sur- 
rounded at one season with the richest vegetation, at another with golden crops, 
throw an air of rural comfort and abundance over the scene. The mango grove, 
the tank, the village shrine, adorn a landscape, which, if not beautiful, is at least 
ye? to the eye. The most prominent object in such scenes is the old village 
fort, which has for centuries sheltered some clan of Rajpoots, half kings, half 
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robbers. Passing the underwood in which cattle are grazing, the lotus-covered 
pond, the groves.and orchards which cluster around, you come to the 
whose rising towers loek over the surrounding plain. The is bya 
a na track, worn.deep with the feet. of men and The thick 
- bamboo jungle which once surrounded the walls has been cut down, the moat 
has been nearly filled up with the rubbish of a century, the massive doors have 
fallen into deeay; but still there is a rough kind of statcliness, a sortiof baronial 
digmity hanging about the place. Pushing through a wicket you come, underja 
er , Into the quadrangular enclosure within the walls, Here all tells 
of <n my and of the dolce far niente of country life. On one side are 
buffaloes and cows tethered, lazily chewing the cud, or eating: their provender 
out of huge earthenware vessels let into the earth; on another ee 
stabling for horses, bullocks, or other cattle. Here a long open passage is 
with the palanquins and bullock-carriages of the family; there stands a row of 
closed chambers, stored with the produce of the farm, heaps of grain, ojl-cake, or 
sugar, in great reservoirs of unbaked clay, defying damp and vermin. At the 
further corner of the enclosure is a rough stair, ioading up to the flat roofs of 
the stables and storehouses below. Here are the lounging-places, the beds of 
the male members of the family, and chambered galleries, leading away to the 
more private abodes of the women. Your Rajpoot is not very choice about his 
bedroom or bed, and is satisfied with any corner in which the wind blows upon 
him, where he ean find a place to hang up his trusty sword and buckler close at 
hand. Fora seat he has a great clumsy wooden platform, or a cart-wheel set 
upon legs. The most luxurious have nothing better than a carpet or rug, with 
great pillows of red cloth stuffed with tow or cotton, of which the shape and 
size would make an English upholsterer stare. Furniture, besides what we 
have described, there is none; but in the recesses of the wall you may see, per- 
chance, a bundle of dusty papers, a powder-born, an inkstand, and perhaps the 
picture of same god or hero, Pigeons fly in and out of little boxes fastened 
inst the walls, and perhaps a stray, melancholy-looking peacock stalks, sen- 
tinel-like, along the galleries. The sacred peepul, or banyan-tree, has been 
taught to climb across the roof, throwing a pleasant shade around. In a quiet 
corner; as you stoop to look into the deep cool well, the sudden dropping of a 
curtain, and the clank of a bangle, tell that the female apartments are not 
far off. 


The Rajpoots, proud, ignorant, and select, are exclusive par excellence, 
However, exclusive though they were, the Rajpoots of the olden time did 
not deny the light of heaven to their wives and daughters; it was the 
jealous Muhammadan who taught the Hindoo to be as suspicious of his 
women as he already was scrupulous of his caste, Having, however, a 
naturally strong turn for domestic and rural economy, the women, though 
ignorant, are not idle or useless. As a parent, the Rajpoot is to be seen, 
unfortunately, in two very different aspects. He is very fond and proud 
of his sons. His daughters—alas! it is no secret how they are treated, 
“They allow their daughters,” Mr. Raikes says, “to be destroyed like 
blind puppies.” 

In India (says the same writer) we are reminded at every turn how hard 
it is to affect the domestic morals of a nation which believes not in female honour 
and virtue. No man is more impatient of female disgrace than your Rajpoot or 
Brahmin, but no man is more ineredulous of female fidelity. Girlhood he watches 
with doubt, married life with jealousy, widowhood—the very word is a reproach, 
Men who prophesy thus of their women need not be surprised if their prophecies 
come true. ‘The woman of India is what the man has made ‘her, But so is 
woman everywhere ; educate her, trust her, woman will be virtuous; cramp her 
mind, pamper and confine her body, show her that she is degraded, and degraded 
she will be, whether in the seraglio of the East or the salons of Europe. 
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Reflecting, as one is apt to do, rather bitterly on the degraded condition of 
the women of India, the thought will arise, how little has England done for her 
—how few and feeble the attempts that have been made to raise her position or 
to defend her rights. Rights of woman! Alas! in India these may be summed 
up in few words—to suffer and to die. The sufferings of the sex have been well 
touched by a happier pen than ours. 

To the fair of other lands the fate of the Rajpootnee must appear one of 

ing hardship. In each stage of life death 1s ready to claim her—by the 
poppy at its dawn, by the flames in riper years ; while, the safety of the interval 
depending on the uncertainty of war, at no period is her existence worth a 
twelvemonth’s purchase. The loss of a battle or the capture of a city is a 
signal fo avoid captivity and its horrors, which to the Rajpootnee are worse than 


The annalist refers in this passage, first, to the peculiar and unnatural 
crime which consigns the female infants to immediate death; secondly, 
to a practice which has been somewhat rhitigated by the perseverance of 
Lord William Bentinck in fighting the battles of the innocent and un- 
complaining widow against official apathy and secret opposition on the 
part of those who should have been the be to assist him; and, thirdly, 
to the Rajpoot practice of sacrificing their women rather than let them 
fall into an enemy’s hands. The usual cause of infanticide in other 
countries has been want or luxury; in India, the cause lies in superstition 
and pride. Before the time of English domination thousands of helpless 
children were thrown as votive offerings to the river gods. These sacri- 
fices have been stayed, but hundreds of infant females are still almost 
daily hurried out of the world, victims to the pride of their parents. 
With the Hindoo, not only is celibacy a disgrace, but when a father 
seeks for a husband for his daughter, it must not only be in his own 
caste, but it must also be in a subdivision of that caste; higher, if pos- 
sible, but, at all events, differing from his own. To intermarry in one’s 
own subdivision is impossible; such a union would be set down as 
incestuous. Hence the difficulty of procuring husbands ; and as a woman 
in India must marry or cease to be, it is deemed better to carry them off 
as infants by the poppy, or offer them as sacrifices to the river gods, than 
bring them up to a false shame and a conventional disgrace. ‘The result 
of this state of things is that men of high caste cannot get husbands of 
sufficient rank for their daughters, so they kill them ; the low being, in 
the mean time, obliged to go without wives at all. ‘ Where, might we 
ask, is the vaunted Reason of man when Pride is allowed to shut the 
light of God from the soul ?” 

Mr. Raikes, himself a magistrate in the North-Western Provinces, ac- 
knowledges that hitherto the magistrates of Upper India, although 
they have put down almost all open violent crime, have not as yet been 
able to cope with this secret wickedness. Mr. R. Montgomery, when 
magistrate of Allahabad, was among the few to set earnestly to work to 
put down infanticide amongst the Rajpoots. When Mr. Raikes also went 
to Mynpoorie, not a single female Chohan infant was to be found in the 
district, but at the present moment there are fourteen hundred girls 
living. This gentleman looks to sumptuary laws to put down the evil, 
but we should look to the adoption of an entirely new system—to the 





* Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. 
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establishment and upholding of a Christian empire in India. The days 
are gone by at least with civilised nations when religion was enforced by 
the sword. We are no advocates for Christianity being in any way 
_forced upon the Hindoos, but we would have Christianity and its bless- 
ings openly avowed by the state, and not denied by its instruments. 
The example would not fail to tell, and Christianity, upheld by practice 
and not by propagandism, would most assuredly soon spread of itself. It 
is notorious all over the world, that it is only in christianised societies 
that the females who are reared by their parents equal in number the 
males. The influence of such a social condition must with time extend 
even to the Rajpoot, debased by foolish pride and worse superstition. 
Influence is everything in Hindostan. Indeed, in all countries good 
government, like true religion, depends upon influences and motives quite 
as much as upon mere rules and restrictions. In England, influence does 
much ; in India, according to the most experienced men, it does all. 

Mr. Raikes sums up the character of the Rajpoot, that, as a whole, he 
is a fair type of what fallen man, unaided by Divine teaching, must ever 
be—a ruin, but still with a touch of native majesty clinging about it. 
Laborious without method, frugal without economy, and chaste without 
feerees he is by turns generous and malignant, affectionate and cruel. 

here is no progress about the race. The history of the village clans, 
from the days of Akbar downwards, is one tale of discord and oppression. 
Village rights were recognised then in the Doab about as much as they 
were in Oude till its wretched ruler was deposed. The claims of equal 
inheritance were acknowledged in theory, but denied in practice, and 
might made right. Later still, the most arbitrary and oppressive means 
were taken by the government, or by the Talookdars, and others to 
whom the government delegated its authority, to squeeze the revenue 
out of the people. Insolvent Zemindars were beaten, fed upon salt, 
placed up to the armpits in ordure, their children taken in pledge; in 
short, they were tortured in every way that cruelty and avarice might 
suggest. This was the lot of the weak ; the powerful took to, their forts, 
and when starved out of them, to their jungles, and defied the govern- 
ment altogether. As for justice between man and man, sharer and 
sharer, it was not thought of. Whatever mutinies may arise among the 
military, the peasants of India will always bless the revenue reformers, 
among whom Robert Bird stands pre-eminent, who came to the rescue 
of the village communities. It was then first found that the same 
methods of procedure which were best calculated to determine the rights 
of individuals were also found to be most conducive to the ascertainment 
of such an equal and moderate revenue demand as is most for the interest 
of the state. 

Unfortunately, not only have the details of the survey and settlement 
proceedings which form the basis of the existing revenue code never been 
fully carried out, from the anomalous relations in which certain portions 
of the country have hitherto been allowed to remain in respect to one 
another, but also many of those who have been employed by ourselves to 
carry them out have not entered into their spirit. ‘ I have tried every- 
thing,” said a young magistrate to William Frazer, the lamented com- 
missioner of Delhi. ‘I have imprisoned, fined, and taken security from 
the people of Pergunneh, but I can’t keep them quiet.” ‘ Did you ever 
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” asked Frazer, “to let them alone?” Now this is just the treatment 


whieh the Indian village system requires—to be let alone. A policy 
which has stood for twelve centuries, whilst half a dozen governments 
have tumbled into the dust, will outlive anything except needless and 
officious interference. So far as the regulation of landed property is 
concerned, there is a common law well known and dear to the people. 
Happily for them and for us, our revenue legislators had become aware 
of this before the late outbreak of military fanaticism, and had at last 
enlisted the sympathies of the people in their favour simply by acting in 
accordance with those sympathies rather than in spite of them. It proves 
that if we would rule the people of India well and wisely, we must rule 
them in their own way. 


How mysterious (exclaims the thoughtful magistrate of Mynpoorie) is the 
rovidence which has placed a handful of English gentlemen at the head of 
ian affairs! (And so it must remain even under a different form, and as a por- 
tion of the British Empire.) The duties of the Wnglish in India are to the 
eople. The more an officer of the government can mix with them the better. 
t:him know them thoroughly ; to do this he need only listen to them patiently. 
They are prone to confide in the justice and kindness of their European masters. 
That they are incapable of feeling or of gratitude is false. His must be a cold 
heart, and barren imagination that cannot respond to the feelings with which our 
Indian subjects regard their village homes—homes which, to their simple minds, 
are little worlds of history and romance, as well as of common life. "With some 
kindred feeling will they revere the man of power who will take the pains to do 
them justice, and will not refuse them sympathy. Nor is it only in its moral 
aspect that official life in India may please. We allow the physical privations 
and-sufferings of cutcherry work in the hot season to be severe; but when the 
sun. gives some respite, there are many enjoyments in store for the man of 
eue tastes and contented mind. ‘Then is the time to sally out into the fields 
amongst the people. Amidst their pleasant villages, under the shade of the 
tent, or the well-grown mango-grove, the wanderer may almost forget that he is 
in a strange land. India need not, and cannot, rival England in our affections. 
We miss the hill and dale, the streaming pasture, the clear trout stream of our 
native land; but still we may rejoice in the rural beauties of a less favoured 
scene. ‘The freshness of an Indian morning in the cooler season may charm us, 
if only by contrast. *Tis true we do not wake to the carol of the thrush, nor to 
the voice of “newly-awakened herds” lowing across the meadow; our dreams 
are not mixed up with the sound of the gardener’s early scythe under our 
window ; yet still we wake to a glorious morn. ‘The air is clear and frosty ; the 
dew glistens on the broad fields of springing wheat and barley ;, all nature seems 
instinct with life and joy. A mixed sound, the shouts of the villagers driving 
out their cattle to the field, the barking of their dogs, the shrill voices of their 
children, come sweeping down the morning breeze : nearer still is a chorus of 
birds, amidst which the silvery note of the dove rises ever clear and long. Man 
and horse seem alike inspirited by the fresh breath of the morning, as we gallo 
along, throwing “atra cura’ to the winds. If there be any country in whic 
nature never smiles to win poor man away from his cares, it is not India. 
Mornings passed in exercise or rural sport, days under the trees or in cheerful 
tents, the village people all around to claim our care and protection ; time thus 
spent flies fast and well. 

This is manifestly a country admirably adapted for colonisation—in 
many parts even by the Anglo-Saxon race. No scheme of government 
which supplants that of an effete directorate which has sacrificed hun- 
dreds of lives around and in the city of Delhi—hecatombs to their mis- 


management, indifference, and incapability—would be perfect unless it 
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included liberty and encouragement to the colonist. But to expect,.as 
some writers do, the regeneration of India by the mere introduction of 
such a system, shows imperfect thinkers at home who are not intimate 
. with the details of a question which they undertake to discuss and to de- 
cide upon. The utmost possible extent to which colonisation could go in 
such a climate, and among villagers so tenacious of their lands, would not 
for years influence the habits and manners of very few of such races as 
constitute the general population of India. It might as well be expected 
to supplant two hundred million of inhabitants by an emigration from 
Great Britain, as to change the existing state of things by encouraging 
colonisation. The rights of the landowner and cultivator in India must 
always be respected, the laws in regard to such, well-known and dear to 
the people, must be strictly adhered to, and the revenue raised as of old 
by themselves. For us to set to work to improve or alter their institu- 
tions, would be about as wise as it would be for the native Indian com- 
munities to attempt to regulate the British constitution. 

There are in India, besides the landed proprietors, a cultivating non- 
proprietary class, woe “ee cultivators, as is the case with most other 
occupations, constituting a large and important class of persons, who hold 
lands by an inferior title in tenant-right. The ruling powers have found 
much difficulty in dealing with this class. The point has been to 
encourage and protect them as much as possible, without infringing the 
rights of the lordly brotherhood. Often the class has reason of com- 
plaint against the landlord, but more frequently they are themselves ex- 
proprietors or descendants of such who, failing to pay the revenue, have 
come under the operation of the inexorable sale-law. They are then so 
many little hotbeds of sedition, continually trying by threats and violence 
to bring the purchaser of their rights to terms, so as to leave them still 
virtually in their ancient position as proprietors. If this object be 
attaimed, well and good; if not, a perpetual civil war rages in the a 
“Villages,” Mr. Raikes says, “inhabited by large bodies of hig 
spirited men, such as the Brahmins or Rajpoots, whose rights in the land 
have been sold for revenue default, form the plague-spot in our adminis- 
tration.” The same hostility which these ejected landholders show to 
the native purchasers would be manifested in a still higher degree to all 
foreign intruders. 

This is a state of things, however, which ought not to be. A govern- 
ment essentially protective over so many millions, ought not at the same 
time to be oppressive in the extreme. For it cannot be considered other- 
wise to dispossess the oldest of the Hindoo tribes of that which they have 
held through so many political changes, and which they value more than 
anything else—their landed property. The introduction of the system 
of a fixed moderate rent in the North-Western Provinces did a great 
deal towards alleviating the condition of the lower class of cultivators, 
even of the Jat and Katchi tribes, and of those families who cultivate the 
soil in small patches of varying extent in almost wy village. The 
Hindoo cares not who rules the land, so long as he is left in secure pos- 
session of his little speck of it. As in former times it was only among 
themselves that they had to fear the loss of their lands, it is obviously the 

at secret of all future government to enhance that'security as far as is 
compatible with a fair and moderate revenue tax. 
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Speaking of the condition of the Indian peasant, Mr. Raikes says : 


Compared with the peasantry of Europe their lot is fortunate enough, so far 
as material prosperity and physical comfort are concerned. If they suffer from 
a burning sun, they avoid the severer privations which are caused by the cold 
of northern countries, If their food be coarse and simple, so is their taste ; if 
their clothing be scanty, it is yet sufficient. If a famine once or twice a century 
decimate the population, they avoid the continual dearth of Europe. If their 
houses be rude and ill furnished, they are at all events rent free and roomy 
enough. The English labourer, poor fellow, whilst he sweats over another man’s 
fields, is looking gloomily forward to the time when his strength will fail to keep 
him longer out oF “the union”—the Indian labourer is happily free from such 
dismal forebodings. Go into his house, except just before the harvest season 
(when he is now and then on short commons), and you will see piles of large 
earthen jars full of grain, and very often a good cow or buffalo to give milk and 


ghee to the family, 


A less agreeable side of this picture is presented in the morale of 
these people. They may, perhaps, be less dissolute, on the whole, and 
less brutal than the looser part of the European poor, but centuries of 
subordination to village tyranny have left them servile, timid, and deceit- 
ful. Of the Indian peasantry it has been said emphatically, ‘‘ The truth 
is not in them. A lie seems to come to their lips almost more naturally 
than the truth.” But how, also, it has been justly asked, can moral right 
be found in the mazes of a wrong religion ? When the fountain-head 
is corrupt, where shall we look for the clear stream of truth and virtue ? 
"Tis sad to know that so debased is the state of millions of men—men 
patient, laborious, and frugal—fit for better things. 

Sadder still will it be if we quietly acquiesce, as has hitherto been done, 
in the moral depravity around us. Be it far from us to fold the hands 
for ever in patient indifference, to turn away our heads and hearts with 
scorn: such is never our duty as men, as Englishmen, as Christians. 
For what purpose has Providence brought us mysteriously, almost mira- 
culously, to the height upon which we stand, if we dare not to look 
around us, to look forward, and to see India awaking from the torpor of 
ages, flinging away her ancient superstitions, and accepting from her con- 
querors the blessings of truth ? 

Every Englishman in India has his mission. Here colonisation, to the 
small extent that it is probable that it can be carried out for some years 
to come, may operate beneficially. The hitherto exclusive system ought 
to be broken down, and as the little country of Greece spread its lan- 
guage, its arts, and its religion over Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy, and 
as Rome made Italy, France, and Spain Roman in Janguage, laws, and 
manners, so our small islands may ultimately influence the millions of 
India. Hitherto public duties have forbidden, and secular engagements 
have opposed, all good example, still less all telling precept. Too often 
the example given has been the reverse of what it ought to be. Yet are 
our actions and our motives scrutinised in India by thousands of ob- 
servant and intelligent men. Who can say how the silent eloquence of 
a virtuous life shall speak to their souls ? 

It has been justly remarked, that it is only by example and by influ- 
ence, those grand levers of the human affections, that we may hope to 
move these heathen hearts. We may, however, do more than this: we 
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may, under.an imperial and —— government, exert ourselves directly 
for the benefit of the people. To give one instance: the natives are 
ignorant, and it has been too much the fashion to despise their own ex- 
isting educational resources, and to take for granted that nothing short 
of a miracle can elevate native morals and manners. A mere excuse for 
our supineness, a cloak for our egotistical indifference. We should t 
to improve the native schools, and thus to give the popular mind a better 
direction. Where there is a will to be useful there is always a way to be 
found. And if it be granted that knowledge is better than ignorance, 
science better than quackery, then surely it is a noble work to shape 
aright the rising mind of the country, to give a true direction thereto 
instead of a false direction—bread instead of a stone. If we cannot 
dispense with the village schools, why not strive to improve those nur- 
series of the Hindoo soul? Why not put useful books instead of trash 
into the hands of the young? Once the taste for sound pabulum felt, 
the healthy appetite will grow with what it devours. Tales about fabu- 
lous gods, demons, and puppet-kings, will be thrown aside when the true 
lights of history and science dawn upon the mind. If any human means 
can, under the blessing of the Omnipotent, prepare His way, the means 
of education are not to be neglected. We cannot give all the instruction 
we would; our eyes, our sons’ eyes, may not see the light of God break 
forth upon India, but this is no reason for refusing to toil, or assist in 
dispelling the darkness. : 








BOUND FOR INDIA. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


LIKE a broad shield above the mast, 
The tropic sun was blazing bright, 
And not a spar a shadow cast ; 

Each glossy billow slept in light. 
Straight down the lazy colours hung, 
The lazy winds all sleeping now, 

The lazy ship no white spray flung 
From off her scarcely moving bow. 

The very sea seemed idle grown, 

Its drowsy task to shine and moan, 

And mirror that tall ship alone. 


On deck the grouping warriors stood, 
Fiery impatience in each eye, 
Idle upon that idle flood, 
When o’er the wave they burned to fly; 
When dastard murder, woman’s wail, 
And dying children, called them on : 
They grasped their weapons—what avail ? 
In dreams alone was vengeance won; 
They panted for the righteous fray, 
Traitors to crush, the slayers slay, 
Murderers from earth to sweep away. 
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Blow, breezes! blow! Oh! Sees 


When every soldier’s heart is 
What demons in their caverns keep ye? 
Better than calm, the tempest’s ire. 
See yon small cloud !—the shining billow 


Doth break its glass—refreshed and strong, 


The waking wind leaves Ocean’s pillow ; 

The stooping vessel sweeps along. 
The flag flies out—the white sails fil, 
She bounds, as swayed by life and will, 
True queen of mighty ocean still. 


Away! the bark-is onward rushing, 
And bears them swift to Indian lands, 
Where murder’s crimson stream is gushing, 
And wanted are bold hearts and " 
the heroes, light is flashing 
every forward-gazing eye ; 
Now up the bay the ship 1s dashing ; 
Ahead the lands they pant for lie: 
Their ardour Reason scarce can rein, 
Thus gazmg o’er the narrowing main, 
And chiefs would calm them, but in vain. 


Brave hearts! they go not to invade 

A peaceful land, rights trampling down, 
Nor to crush patriots, nor with blade 

Vain-glorious, to achieve renown; 
But to avenge the wrongs their race 

Hath suffered from a treacherous horde, 
Peace on her shattered column place, 

And write stern justice with the sword ; 
To bid the Eastern ingrate know, 
He who hath struck the damning blow, 
Shall—blood for blood !—be stricken low. 


They tread the shores they come to save, 
And cheers:are thrilling through the sky ; 
They rear the standard of the brave; 
Now let the vile assassin die! 
Now let the musket-volleys rattle, 

Now let the fate-wimged cannon roar’! 
Now, valiant hearts! rush on to battle, 
Till plains are red with rebel gore : 

For justice, truth, and merey fight, 
And Victory’s bays shall crown your might ; 
On! on! and God defend the right! 
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THE END OF AN ILL-STARRED VISIT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I, 


Ir was early morning in Barbadoes. A carriage, which had been on 
its way to Bridgetown, was suddenly stopped by its inmate, and ordered 
back to whence it came. So the black driver turned it round, whipped 
up his horses, and soon drove into the grounds of a pretty country resi- 
dence. 

A lady, young and nice looking, descended from the carriage, and 
entered the house. She passed into one of the sitting-rooms, closed the 
door, and sauk down on the sofa: if ever tribulation was expressed on a 
human countenance, it was on hers. 

“To bring herself to shame!” she wailed—“ to quit her husband's 
home clandestinely, and depart with another, over the wide seas!—to 
enter deliberately on a guilty course !—to desert him on what may be his 
bed of death! And to leave me here, unprotected, in his house, where I 
ought not to be! Oh, that I had known Emma better, and never come 
out to her !” 

Susan Chase suddenly broke off her words, and held her breath. A 
gentlemanly voice was accosting the driver, who, like all his native fra- 
ternity, was taking his own time ere he drove off to the stables, and the 
conversation ascended to her ears through the open window. 

‘“‘ Have you brought back your mistress, Jicko?” 

“ No,” cried Jicko. ‘ Mistress not anywhere. Mistress gone to Eng- 
land in the ship.” 

‘“* Nonsense, Jickc. You are inventing.” 

“ Ask missee,” responded Jicko. ‘‘ She know.” , 

The gentleman turned from Jicko, and entered the sitting-room. He 
was one of the clerical staff at Barbadoes, and had recently been appointed 
to a church there; previous to that, he had acted as an assistant, or mis- 
sionary, though in holy orders. He was about thirty years of age, with 
@ prepossessing, intellectual countenance. His name was Leicester. 

‘You have not found Mrs. Carnagie, Miss Chase,” he said to Susan. 

What answer was Susar to give? ‘This gentleman had been present 
when she departed, half an hour before, in search of her sister, had closed 
the carriage door for her, and agreed with her in assuming that Mrs. 
Carnagie had slept at the friend’s house, where she had gone to an even- 
ing party the previous night. To confirm the news that her sister had 
de clandestinely for England, was to betray all: yet how keep the 
tidings from him? Confused words rose to her lips, but one contradicted 
another; and, bewildered, terrified, and helpless, she burst into an hys- 
terical flood of tears. 

A suspicion of the truth arose in the mind of Mr. Leicester. For he 
had been a frequent visitor, and had observed, with disapprobation, 
certain points in the recent conduct of Mrs. Carnagie. Susan sobbed 
like a child. It was not often she could be aroused to such emotion, but 
when it did come, it was uncontrollable. 
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“‘ Strive for composure,”’ whispered Mr. Leicester. ‘I fear you are 
in some strait, some deep distress, apart from the anxiety pass | by the 
illness of Mr. Carnagie. You want a friend: my calling has led me 
amidst suffering and sorrow of all kinds: dear Miss Chase, let me be 
that friend.” 

‘‘Oh that I had a friend!’ answered Susan. ‘I am, indeed, in a 
strait; and I know not where to turn to for advice or help.” 

“Turn to me: tell me all that is causing you grief. Believe me, I 
have had so much experience in the varied tribulations of life, that I am 
old in them, beyond what my years may seem to justify. All that the 
truest counsel, the deepest sympathy can do for you, I will do.” 

Susan listened. An adviser she must have; left to herself, she should 
sink under the weight of care that was upon her; and in all Barbadoes 
there was not one she would rather confide in, than in this kind, con- 
scientious minister ; no, not in any, even double his age. Yet she still 
shrank from speaking, and she turned her aching head away from the 
light. 
at I hear from Jicko that Mrs. Carnagie has departed for England, and 
I infer that you and her husband were left in ignorance of her intention,” 
he resumed, in a low tone, anxious to invite confidence by showing that 
he was not unprepared for it. ‘“ May I tell you, Miss Chase, that 1 have 
almost foreseen this? may I also tell you that I remonstrated privately 
with Mrs. Carnagie not a week ago, and entreated her to be more with 
her husband, and less with Captain Chard ?” 

So! he knew it all. The crimson flush came into Susan’s cheeks, 
but she dried her tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Leicester, she may not have gone away with him—in the 
worst sense of the term. Things between her and her husband have not 
been pleasant, especially on my sister’s side. She had grown to dislike 
him; she told me so: and she is headstrong and self-willed. She may 
have departed to separate- herself from Mr. Carnagie, without—without 
anything worse.” 

Mr. Leicester could not adopt this unusual view of such a case, but he 
did not press his own. ‘ How did you become acquainted with her de- 
parture ?” he inquired. 

“ As I was going along, one of the officers rode up to the carriage to 
ask after Mr. Carnagie, and remarked how unfortunate it was the fever 
should have attacked him, just when Mrs. Carnagie was called to Eng- 
land. He said he was on the ship, last night, when she and her maid 
came on board.” 

* Which of them was it ?” 

“Lieutenant Grape. He also observed that it, was lucky Captain 


Chard happened to be going in the same ship, as he could protect her,” 
added Susan, eagerly. ‘Therefore he suspects nothing amiss.” 


* Does Mr. Carnagie suspect it ?” 
“Oh no. When he came home last night, ill, he asked for Emma, 


but she had gone out then. How distressing that the fever should have 
come on so rapidly !” 

“ It has not come rapidly,” returned the clergyman. “I was sure it 
was attacking him, yesterday morning, and told him so.” 
“You have had more experience than I, in these West Indian maladies, 
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Mr. Leicester—indeed, I have had none at all: do you judge him to be 
dangerously ill ?” 

“I do fear so.” 

“ This step of my sister’s has placed me in an inconvenient position,”’ 
she resumed, without raising her eyes. “It is awkward for me to be 
here alone.” 

“Yes, itis. You had better come to us, Miss Chase. Mrs, Freeman 
will do all she can to make you at home.” 

Susan reflected, hesitated, reflected again, and then spoke. “I would 
most willingly and thankfully come, but do you deem that I should be 
acting right to leave the house at this moment—to leave Mr. Carnagie 
entirely to servants ?” 

‘“‘Of course your care and supervision would be worth more than all 
they can do. Yourremaining would be better for him.” 

‘Then I will remain,” said Susan. “ It seems to be a duty thrown 
in my way, and I will not shrink from it. As soon as he shall be out of 
danger, if you and your sister will receive me, until I can make arrange- 
ments for my departure to Europe, I shall be thankful.” 

‘You are not afraid of remaining in the house—afraid of the fever ?” 

‘¢T have no fear on that score,” returned Susan. 

“1 thought that was why you spoke.” 

“Oh no. I thought—I thought—whether any ill-natured remarks 
might be made, at my being here alone.” 

“Certainly not; oh, certainly not,” said Mr. Leicester. ‘ You are 
closely related to Mr. Carnagie : his wife’s own sister.” 

True. But Susan knew that Mr. Leicester was not aware how ardently 
she and Charles Carnagie had once been attached to each other; how 
they had been engaged for years. There lay the chief reason for tie in- 
expediency of the measure. Not inexpedient in itself: Susan was secure 
in her own self-reliance : but, those at home, who had been acquainted 
with the engagement, might say his house was not the place for her 
now. 

‘‘T am not learned in these points of etiquette,” resumed Mr. Leicester, 
perceiving that Susan still looked doubtful. “If you think it would be 
better, I am sure my sister will willingly come here and stay with you, 
until you can remove.” 

‘‘Oh, how pleased I should be!” uttered Susan, with animation ; 
“that would obviate all difficulties. Do you think she would really 
come? Would she not fear the fever P” 

“She would not fear that. She had it a yearago. I will promise 
that she shall be with you before the day is over.” 

“What should I have done without you ?” exclaimed Susan, in the 
fulness of her gratitude. 

The clergyman rose to leave. ‘I hope to be more useful to you yet.” 

“Stay an instant, Mr. Leicester. Will it be possible,” she added, 
sinking her voice, “for us to favour Mr. Grape’s supposition that my 
sister was really called to England. You know a ship did come in, that 
day, with letters. It will be an untruth; but in such a case may it not 
be justifiable—in charity and in mercy? She may not have gone there 
wrongly : excepting, inasmuch as that she has left her husband’s home.” 

* You still cling to that idea,” he observed. ‘“ Well—I do not see 
2yv2 
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why it should not be favoured. If the impression is abroad that she has 
gone legitimately, it will only be for you to leave it uncontradicted.” 

“ You will not hint to the contrary ?” breathed Susan. 

He looked at her reproachfully. “No, Miss Chase. But there are 
the servants here.” 

“T will manage that.” 

« And—there will be her husband, when he is better.”’ 

“Yes,” said Susan, inwardly shivering. ‘We cannot tell what his 
belief—his course—may be. But he may not live.” 

Mr. Leicester quitted the house, thoroughly convinced as to what Mr. 
Carnagie’s belief would be, though he might not be so certain as to his 
course. 

The promised friend came without delay. Mrs. Freeman. She was 
a young, lively widow-lady, very much given to talking. She openly 
lamented, and that ten times over in the course of the first day, the in- 
opportune summons to England of Mrs. Carnagie. Mr. Leicester had 
kept faith, even with her, and Susan’s heart thanked him. 

“‘ My dear, I admire you,” she cried to Susan. ‘ Many a young lady, 
situated as you were, would have flown off with Mrs. Carnagie, and left 
the poor man to the mercy of the fever, and the natives, who are just as 
stupid and tiresome as so many animals. It was exceedingly good and 

worthy of you to brave the infection—which, truth to say, is 
fonder of flying to fresh Europeans, like you, than to old acclimatised 
ones—and to brave the chatter of the gossip-mongers.” 

“ You think they will chatter ?” cried Susan. 

“T think they might—for you and Mr. Carnagie are both young— 
had you not hit upon the plan of having some one in the house as cha- 

erone. Of course they can’t now. My brother could not understand 
that they would, in any case; but his head’s buried in his duties, like an 
ostrich’s in the sand, and he judges people and motives in accordance 
with his clerical tenets. Z know the set out here ; it is whispering and 
scandal, among them, from morning till night. That Mrs. Jacobson’s 
the worst, and she is your sister’s dearest friend. Is she going to make 
a long stay in England ?” 

“I am very grateful to you for coming,” said Susan, avoiding the 
question. . 

“ Not at all, my dear. If we did not help each other in this world, 
where should we be when we come to answer for ourselves in the 
next ?” 

** You are sure you do not fear the fever ?” 

“Not I. I had it last autumn, and it will not pay me a visit again. 
They were saying at Mrs. Lettsom’s last night, that Mr. Carnagie was 
surely in for it.” 

Susan lifted up her head with interest. ‘Were you at Mrs. Lett- 
som’s ?” 

“Yes. It is not often I attend evening parties, but Mrs. Lettsom 
promised me some good music.” 

Susan longed to put a question—if she dared. How could she frame 
it? She wanted to know whether Emma had appeared there at all. 

“‘ Did—was this voyage of my sister’s spoken of ?” she said, at length. 

“Not at first. None of them knew of it: at least, as I inferred. 
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Mrs. Lettsom was openly wondering what had become of her, as she had 
promised to be there. Towards the end of the evening—morning it was 
then—when we were breaking up, a note came in from Mrs. Carnagie, 
saying she had been called to England on urgent business, and had been 
too busy with her preparations to send an apology earlier.” 

Many people called that day and the succeeding ones, to inquire after 
Lieutenant Carnagie. They were mostly content with driving up to the 
door and driving from it; only a few entered, probably “old accli- 
matised ones,” as Mrs. Freeman expressed it, who did not fear the fever. 
There was a difference of opinion in Barbadoes, even among medical 
men, whether it was infectious, or whether it was not: many held that 
it was not so, though it frequently became epidemic. Mrs. Freeman saw 
all the visitors in place of Susan ; and she unconsciously (without having 
an idea that the real facts would not have borne her out) helped to keep 
up the assumption that Mrs. Carnagie had gone to England on business. 
Susan might possibly have betrayed herself, for she was a bad dissem- 
bler, but she was too inwardly miserable to see any one, and she had her 
excuse in attending upon Lieutenant Carnagie. 

He was very ill. For four days Susan and the head servant (a native 
woman, who had grown-up children of her own) scarcely left his cham- 
ber. At the end of that time the fever abated, and he grew conscious. 
The fifth day, he lay in a half-stupor, his eyes only open at intervals ; 
the sixth, he was decidedly better; and, though he scarcely spoke, 
seemed to watch what was going on. 

Towards the evening of this day, Brillianna (they do give themselves 
such fine long names, those poor natives!) had gone from the room, and 
Susan was alone. She was sitting by the bed, half asleep, for an un- 
usual sensation of drowsiness and languor was over her, when she was 
startled by the invalid’s putting out one hand and taking hold of hers, 
which happened to be resting on the bed. It shook and trembled with 
weakness. Susan, in her compassion, did not withdraw hers, but 
leaned over him. 

‘“‘ You are better, Mr. Carnagie. We are all very thankful.” 

*‘ How long have I lain here ?” he murmured. 

“ To-morrow will be the seventh day.” 

‘“‘T suppose I have been in danger ?” 

“Oh yes ; but that is over now. Quite over.” 

“‘ Where’s Emma ?” 

The question turned Susan sick. War was she to answer. 

“Since I regained consciousness, I have been looking for her, but I 
have never seen her. All this day I have been waiting, and keeping 
awake on purpose, but she has not come in.” 

*‘ She—has—gone from home for a little while, 
It was the best excuse that arose. 

He raised his head with a start, but it fell back again, and both his 
hands clasped over Susan’s, from, as it seemed, emotion. 

“Susan! Is she ill? She has not caught it, and died in it ?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” returned Susan, in an earnest accent, ‘ I assure you it 
is not so. She is quite well, and has not been ill. Pray do not agitate 
yourself: it might undo all the amendment. She is only from home, as 


I tell you.” 


stammered Susan. 
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“IT want her to come and see me. I want her to be reconciled. We 


have been going on very unsatisfactorily, but if she will forget and for- 
give, I will. Ask her to come, Susan.” 


“ ee ou are better,” stammered Susan again. 

“Ts she afraid ion ?—afraid of taking the fever ” 

“ No—yes—perhaps she is,” faltered poor Susan. 

“Can you get her here to-night ?” 

“No; not to-night. In a few days—when you are strong.” 

*‘ How is it you did not run from the infection, as well as Emma ?” 

“I am not afraid of taking diseases: I have been more amongst 
illness than Emma.” 

*‘ And you have stayed with me, and she has flown !” proceeded Mr. 
Carnagie. “‘ Yet she is my wife, and you——only one whom I rejected. 
Oh, Susan ! my blind folly presses upon me sorely now. I have marked 
you around my bed, watching me, as she ought to have watched, and my 
heart has been ready to burst at the reflection that, but for my insane 
conduct, it would have been your own place.” 

She was much pained, and strove to draw away her hand. 

‘Let it be,” he quickly said, holding it tighter between his own. 
“You cannot grudge it’s resting there for a minute or two: you were 
willing, once, to let it rest there for ever. Do not be angry, Susan: I 
am not going to insult you, by saying that I care for you, still, more than 
anything else on earth; but the contrast between your conduct and hers 
is casting a dark shadow on me now, and I must speak out.” — 

“ Mr. Carnagie,” she said, “ you are Emma’s husband ; it is for her 
sake that I have stayed with you in your dangerous illness. You are not 
repaying me as you ought. You must know these words and allusions 
to be unfit and unkind.” 

“Ay ; I am Emma’s husband, and we are brother and sister. I know, 
and see, and feel all that I have lost, and I know that I must put up with 
it, and make the best of what 7s. 1 am prepared to do that: I tell you, 
I have been hoping, as I lay here, that I and Emma may mutually for- 
give each other, and go on more cordially than we have done. What 
else would you have, Susan ?” 

“Oh, if it could be!” aspirated Susan, from the very depths of her 
despairing heart. 

“But this is an unpromising beginning towards it,” continued Mr. 
Carnagie, “ her going from me in this way. Suppose I had died ?” 

Susan had nothing to answer. . 

“ And you say she will not come, now, for some days. Where is she 
staying ?” 

“You—you shall know particulars when you are stronger,” replied 
Susan. “ You must not talk now.” 

Brillianna returned to the chamber, and Susan left it, afraid lest the 
questions of Mr. Carnagie, as to his wife’s absence, might become too 
close. She went tothe drawing-room, and sat with Mrs. Freeman. 

“ Brillianna says her master is better this evening,” observed the 
latter. 

“‘ Much better,” replied Susan. 

There was a silence. Presently Mrs. Freeman spoke again, but she 
received no reply. Susan’s eyes had closed. Their lids looked swollen, 
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and her cheeks were burning. Mrs, Freeman gazed at her in dis- 


may. 
a Miss Chase !” 

She spoke loud and abruptly, and it aroused Susan. 

“« What is the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Susan. “Only I feel sleepy, and my head 
aches. It has been hot and heavy all the afternoon.” 

. “TI do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily, but it looks just like the 
fever coming on.” 

“Oh, not here!” uttered Susan, growing nervous at the fear presented 
to her. ‘I should not like to be laid up in Mr. Carnagie’s house.” 

‘‘I declare you have the very symptoms. I hope it may not be. I 
will remain with you, should it prove so; be assured of that.” 

“* But to be ill in this house!’’ persisted poor Susan, ing upon the, 
to her, most unsatisfactory point in the prospect. “Could I not be re- 
moved to yours ?” 

“If you particularly wished it. But our house is not so healthily 
situated, or so roomy, as this. We shall see how you are to-morrow.” 

But when the morrow came it was too late to remove Susan Chase. 
The fever had come on with a vengeance. It is probable that her harassed 
state of mind contributed to increase the delirium. 

“‘ Two invalids on my hands!” ejaculated Mrs. Freeman. ‘ Well, I 
must prove myself equal to it. The danger is past with Mr. Carnagie, 
so I will turn him over to one of the others, and Brillianna shall transfer 
her nursing to Miss Chase. She’s as obstinate as a mule, in temper, 
that woman, but she’s a famous nurse. As to myself, I'll divide my 
supervision into three parts; two to be given to Susan Chase, and one to 
Mr. Carnagie.” 

When Mrs. Freeman could spare a moment from Susan, she went to 
pay her first visit that morning to Mr. Carnagie. ‘ There is no need to 
ask how you are,” was her salutation to him. ‘‘ You look as brisk as pos- 
sible; very different from what you did three days ago.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I am all right again. Brillianna says Susan is ill.” 

“The fever has caught her.” | 

“1 am vexed to hear it. Is there a fear of delirium coming on?” 

“It is on already. Raging. New constitutions are knocked down 
soon. But there is one consolation, Mr. Carnagie; it will be the soonest 
spent. The fiercer the storm, the quicker it’s over. Ido not fear but 
she will get through it.” 

“ Of course her sister will come home to nurse her,” emphatically 
uttered Mr. Carnagie. 

‘* Who, come home ?” 

“‘ My wife. If she stopped aloof from me, she cannot from Susan.” 

“How can she come home ?” cried Mrs. Freeman. 

“How can she stay away?” retorted Mr. Carnagie. “ Her own 
sister, who came out purposely to take care of her in her illness! she 
cannot let her lie and die—as it may be—amidst strangers, and not come 
near her. Have you sent to inform Mrs. Carnagie ?”’ 

Mrs. Freeman did not reply. Her private opinion, just then, was, that: 
Lieutenant Carnagie’s delimum had come back to him. She never sup- 
posed he could be ignorant of his wife’s voyage. 
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“‘ Where is.it that my wife is staying?” he resumed. “I asked Susan 
yesterday, but she did not say. Only at Mrs. Jacobson’s, I suppose.” 

“ Well,” remarked Mrs. Freeman, “ this is the first time I ever knew 
that the fever obliterates the recollection of previous events. It will be a 
new point for the consideration of the doctors. Have you quite forgotten 
that Mrs. Carnagie sailed for Europe ?” 

7 Carnagie lay and looked at her. “Mrs. Carnagie has not 
sailed.” 

“Yes she has. That is why I am staying here with Miss Chase. It 
would have been a cruel thing to leave her, in your house, without a 
protector, and you, perhaps, dying.” 

Mr. Carnagie was weak and ill, and he began to wonder whether his 
memory had played him false, as Mrs. Freeman asserted. He carried 
his thoughts back to the past. All in vain. 

‘I have no recollection,” he said: “I do not comprehend, at all, 
what you are saying.” 

** Dear me! I hope it will return to you, as you grow stronger! Your 
wife started for England by the last packet : it made sail the very morn- 
ing that your delirium came on. Ruth went with her; and Captain 
Chard sailed by the same vessel, and is taking charge of her on the 
voyage. Don’t you remember now ?” 

At that moment Brillianna put in her head, and beckoned Mrs. 
Freeman from the room. It was well that it was so: otherwise, that 
lady might have obtained a curious elucidation. Mr. Carnagie had time 
to digest the news, and to form his own opinion upon it. Whether an 
explosion of angry passion, or any other emotion, was given way to, can- 
not be told ; he was alone; but the next time his medical attendant came, 
he insisted that something must have thrown Mr. Carnagie back, for he 
was worse again. Not a word said Mr. Carnagie. 


IT. 


Mrs. Freeman’s theory of “the fiercer the storm, the quicker it’s 
over,” whether right or wrong, in a general sense, certainly appeared to 
apply to the illness of Susan. The turning-point in her malady soon 
came, and then she progressed rapidly towards recovery. One day, after 
she was about again, she was sitting in an easy-chair at the open window 
of the drawing-room, when Mr. Carnagie came in. Mrs. Freeman had 

ne for an hour or two to her own home. . 

“ Well, Susan,” he said, “I am tolerably strong again, considering 
what the pull has been. Where’s Emma? You said I was to know when 
I got well.” 

Susan’s face became livid. She was weak yet, and the question terri- 
fied her. This was the moment she had so dreaded. 

Mr. Carnagie drew forward a chair and sat down by her. “Shall I 
tell you, or will you tell me?” he said, in a marked manner. 

Some words escaped from Susan’s white lips: something to the effect 
of “did he know where she was ?” 

“I do. Was it not a fine recompense?” he continued, with suppressed 
passion. “ We.will say nothing of me, her husband, but of you. To bring 
you out, and then to cast you off in a strange place, without proper pro- 
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tectors, separated from your home and friends by the wide seas! Aban- 
eo shameless woman! Did you know of her flight the evening she 

“Oh no,” answered Susan, who was shaking excessively. ‘If I had, 
it should have been prevented; by means of force, had entreaties failed. 
What shall you do?” ) 

“Need you ask? There is only one course open to me,” 

“ And that?” 

“‘ Shoot Chard, and get a divorce.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carnagie!” she exclaimed, in a startled, wailing tone. 
“ Do nothing in precipitation. It may not be so bad as it appears. She 
may have gone away only to separate herself from you, without any— 
any ill intentions. Nothing suspicious, as to her voyage, has transpired 
here: it is universally looked upon as an innocent step. I do not wish 
to judge between you and Emma, Mr. Carnagie, but you must be aware 
that there was much ill feeling between you.” 

“Say on her side, if you please,” was his reply. ‘There would have 
been little on mine, but for her own temper and conduct. From the first 
hour that I brought her out, she gave me nothing but reproaches and cold 
looks; and for no earthly reason.” 

‘‘ She—she—some injudicious people told her tales to your former pre- 
judice,” stammered Susan, always a peace-maker, and anxious to offer 
what excuse she might for her erring sister. 

*‘ Psha!”’ angrily retorted Mr. Carnagie. “ No matter what she heard 
to my prejudice, as to when I was a single man, it could not affect me as 
a married one—or her, either. Young men are young men, all over the 
globe, officers especially, and plunge into nonsense of all kinds, but when 
they marry they leave it behind them. Had she heard that I had fired 
Bridgetown, and boiled down the natives for soup, it was no business of 
hers. I brought her out here, Susan, to do my duty by her, to be a good 
husband, as a true-hearted man should be, po she was a fool, and some- 
— worse, to rake up my old scores against me. You would not have 

one it.” 

That was very true. But Susan did not say so. | 

“Tt has been folly and madness with us both, throughout the piece,” 
he continued, “and now, I suppose, we are reaping the reward. To 
gratify a wild, hasty fancy, each took for the other, I was false to you, 
Susan, and to every spark of honour that ought to have stirred within 
me. [——” 

“ Mr. Carnagie,” she interrupted, “‘speak on any topic but that. It is 
ungenerous of you to allude to it.” 

“‘] know that: it was but a passing allusion: but I should like you to 
glean how bitter to me are the ashes of self-reproach. I should think 
they are to her—for her conduct then—for you had been to her a tender, 
loving sister, and did not merit such a requital. What has followed that 
ill-advised step? We have led a cat-and-dog life together, and now she 
has lost herself; and I”—he stamped his foot—‘ am dishonoured in the 
sight of men.” 

“ Have proof before you judge her harshly,” whispered Susan again. 
‘«‘ She may not have proceeded to extremes, or intend to.” 

“I will wait for no proof, and I will never spare her,” vehemently an- 
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swered Mr. Carnagie. “ moment that the law will rid me of 
her, I will bexid. I am surprised you can seek to palliate her conduct, 
Susan, for her sin and shame tell upon you and her own family, almostas 

doon me. Let us drop her name for ever.” 
rose and stood as if gazing on the verandah, and the 
beyond it, probably seeing nothing. Susan’s thoughts turned, perhaps 
in spite of her wish, to the past, when she had been looking forward joy- 
fully to her marriage with him. That marriage had been frustrated: yet 
here she was, in little more than twelve months, in his house, alone with 
him, far away from her own home and kindred; alone with him, now, in 
this room, and yet not his wife! It was very strange; and it was very 
undesirable ; even with the visit of Mrs. Freeman, it was undesirable. 
Susan felt her position acutely, and leaned her head on her hand in per- 
lexity. 

ee What a future to be anticipated!” suddenly exclaimed Mr. Carnagie. 
“What will it be ?” 

“ Ay, indeed,” said Susan, rousing herself, “ she did not think of her 
future when she left her home.” 

“ Her future!” he scornfully rejoined —“ her future requires no 
speculating upon ; she has plainly marked it out for herself, and entered 
upon it: I was speaking of my own. Solitude and dissatisfaction are 
before me.” 

“T feel for you deeply. I wish I knew how to whisper a hope that it 
may be soothed to you.” 

“] wish you would whisper it, Susan,’ he answered, returning to his 
seat. And again there was a pause, which Mr. Carnagie broke. 

“In a certain time I shall be clear of her. I do not know how long 
these proceedings take, but I shall go to England and enter upon them 
immediately : they will grant me leave, under the circumstances. In a 
few months, from now, I shall be a free man. Will you not whisper a 
hope for that period, Susan ?” 

She did not catch his meaning. ‘“ What hope is there that I can 
whisper ?” 

He bent towards her ; he spoke in a low tone ; a tone as tender as it 
had been in years gone by. ‘Can it never be again with us, Susan, as 
it used to be? Will you not come out here, and take her place, and be 
to me my dearest wife ?”’ 

Susan sat with eyes and mouth open. “ Mr. Car ! 

“Tf you will but forgive my infatuated folly, and remember it no 
more. Oh, Susan! put it into my power to atone for it! When the 
time shall come, if you will but have pity upon me, and be mine, my 
whole life shall be one long atonement. Remember what we were to 
each other; let it come again: united in heart and hand, blessings may 
be an store for both of us.” 

Had Susan been strong and well, she would no doubt have left Lieute- 
nant Carnagie and the room to themselves: as it was, after a vain attempt 
to rise, which he prevented, she burst into a miserable flood of tears. 

“It needed not your presence here to renew my affection for you,” he 

» “It had never really left you, though it was obseured by the 
ill-omened feeling that rushed over me and—her. Which feeling, call it 
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pee we might, was neither affection nor love : it was a species 
of frenzy, a delirium, without foundation and without strength, and that’s 
the best that can be said of it. Had you not come out here, Susan, my 
affection for you would have died away by gradua) degrees: in your 
. presence, and with my wife still true to me, I would have buried it, and 

did bury it, within myself; you should never have heard of it or suspected 
it. But she is gone, and you and I are left: I pray you let us agree to 
render the future bright to each other.” 

She wrenched away the hand which he had taken, and covered her 
burning and tearful fons, whilst sobs choked her utterance. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Carnagie! you are very cruel !”” . 

“I love you better than of old: I love you, as I believe man never 
loved woman: I will strive to make your life one long sunshine. Susan! 
you are in my house; you tended my sick-bed and brought me round ; 
you have no other protector here but my own self. Surely it all points 
to the expediency of your promising to become my wife. You must 
see it.” 

“ Will you be generous?—can you be generous?” she uttered, in a 
sarcastic tone, yet almost beside herself. 

“1 can, and will, be generous to you.” 

“ Then release me, that I may go instantly from your presence. You 
will, if you have a spark of manly feeling within you.” 

“ Will you not listen to me ?” 

“1 will not listen to you: how dare you ask it? My sister is your 
wife ; your wife, Mr. Carnagie ; and you are disgracing yourself and 
insulting me. To suffer what you have been saying to enter your 
thoughts, much more to give utterance to it, ought to have dyed your 
brow with shame. Proceed no further: I have friends in the island, 
close at hand, who will protect me if I appeal to them.” 

He looked glcomily at her. “Have you learned to hate me, 
Susan ?” 

‘| had not learned to hate you. I esteemed you, and liked you, as 
my sister’s husband. You are teaching me to hate you now.” 

“ Look at my future,” he returned ; “consider what it will be. Left 
here, to my deserted home, without any to care for me, or to make it 
what a home ought to be ; pointed at as a wronged man !—have you no 
compassion for me ?” 

“Yes, I have every compassion for you—as your wife’s sister. All 
other ties between us have long been over.” 

“Never to be renewed? Will no entreaty persuade you? not even 
the pleadings of my unhappy love ?” 

<6 ieee Sever. I aad almost rather have died in the fever, than 
live to receive this insult: I would far rather die than become your wife. 
You see that poor black slave,” she vehemently cried, pointing to Jicko, 
who was at work in the garden—*“ well; were it offered me to choose be- 
tween you, I would marry him rather than you !” 

Mr. Carnagie gave vent to a violent explosion of words, and strode 
from the room, banging the door after him with such foree that it shook 
the slightly-built house. And Susan Chase, shattered in spirit and in 
frame, fell into an hysterical fit, and sobbed and cried, unheard by all. 
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She was growing more composed, and had risen to go to her own 
room, when Mr. Leicester entered. She sat down again, vexed that he 
should, observe, which he could not fail to do, the traces of emotion on 
her face. 

“ I brmg you a message from my sister,” he said. ‘She finds more 
to look to, at home, than she anticipated, and will not be able to return 
before dinner: not until late in the evening.” 

Susan’s state of feeling was such, that she dared not speak. Her 
heart and eyes were brimful, and running over. And now to be told 
that Mrs. Freeman would not be back till night: all those hours alone in 
the house with Mr. Carnagie! 

** You do not look well, Miss Chase,” he observed: ‘ well or happy.” 

The tears must come; there was no help for it, and they rained down; 
but she managed to steady her voice. 

“ Mr. Leicester, you were kind enough, before my illness came on, to 
give me an invitation to your house. I wish I could be moved there.” 

*‘ It is the very thing haul Mrs. Freeman have been speaking of to- 
day,” he answered, pleasure beaming from his eyes. “ We think the 
change would be most desirable. As soon as you shall be a little stronger, 
Mrs. Freeman can return home, and you with her.” 

“ T am strong enough now,” answered Susan, and her tone struck Mr. 
Leicester as being one of painful eagerness. ‘ Let me come at once, this 
afternoon. I cannot walk so far yet, but Jicko can drive me in the car- 
riage. I shall not trouble you for long,” she continued, “for I shall sail 
by the next packet.” 

“ Oh no, indeed,” he interrupted, answering her last sentence, “ the 
next packet goes in a few days; we must keep you longer with us than 
that. Putting other considerations aside, you would not be strong enough 
to undertake the voyage.” 

“* Strong or weak, I must go,” she replied ; “‘I cannot remain in Bar- 
badoes. 1 wish I had never come to it.” 

“I hope nothing unpleasant has happened,” he said, speaking with 
hesitation. 

** No,” returned Susan, evasively, “ nothing particular. Only—after 
—after the step my sister has taken, it is not agreeable to me to meet 
Mr. Carnagie. I shall be truly thankful for the shelter of your house 
and protection until I sail: and perhaps some time, in England, oppor- 
tunity will be afforded us of returning your kind hospitality.” 

os Miss Chase,” he said, in a low tone, “ need you sail at all ?” 

Susan looked at him. Was he going to plead for Mr. Carnagie? No ; 
he was going to plead for himself; and the warm colour rushed into the 
wan face of Susan. Perhaps she had half suspected that he might some 
time do it. 

“You propose to honour my house for a temporary visit ; to accept of 
my temporary protection: oh, Miss Chase, may I not ask you to accept 
of them for all time? I have admired and loved you ever since we met, 
and my dearest wish has long been that the future shall see you my wife. 
Let me hope for it !” 

What with one offer and another, Susan was certainly confounded. 
She did not, in consequence, answer so readily as she might have done. 
“« My sister is soon to marry Mr. Grape,” he resumed : “ I mention it, 
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lest you might deem her being with me an impediment: but she pro- 
bably has A you. All that the most ere ? a 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Leicester,” interrupted Susan, recovering 
her senses; “ pray do not continue: it will only be painful to us both. 
- I feel sensibly your good opinion of me ; your kind offer; and I thank 
you, but I can only decline it. Firmly and irrevocably decline it.” 

‘“‘ Have you another attachment?” he asked, with a saddened eye, and 
flushed face. 

“‘ No, indeed : but that is nothing to the purpose. It is impossible 
for me to entertain your offer. Please do not recur to the subject 

He sat silent a few minutes; he saw there was no hope for him: that 
she meant what she said ; and, with a sigh, he pre to depart. 

“ Then—I will go back now, and tell my sister to expect you ?” 

“ Yes—if———-” Susan looked at him and hesitated. After what had 
just passed, would he like her to become his guest ? she was asking her- 
self. Mr. Leicester’s thoughts were quick. 

‘I am going up the country on a mission,” he hastened to say. “I 
start this evening, and shall be away some days. I am sure Mrs. Free- 
man will strive to make you comfortable, both fot me and herself.” 

How Susan thanked him in her heart. He held out bis hand. 

‘“‘T may not see you again, Miss Chase. May the blessing of Heaven 

with you, wherever you may be. Fare you well.” 

* Farewell, and thank you for all,” was her tearful response, as she 
returned his hand’s fervent clasp. 

She watched him away, er then she stepped on to the verandah, 
called to Jicko, and ordered him to get the carriage ready. Next she 

ed to her chamber, gave directions to Brillianna about sending 

er things after her to Mrs. Freeman’s, and then she sat down and wrote 
a brief note to Mr. Carnagie. Before she had well finished it, Jicko and 
the carriage came round. Susan tottered down the steps of the verandah, 
entered the carriage, and so quitted Lieutenant Carnagie’s roof for ever. 

Within a week, she was in her berth, on board the good ship, which 
was ploughing the waves on its way to England. And that was all the 
recompense and the satisfaction that Susan Chase obtained by her well- 
intentioned but ill-starred visit to Barbadoes. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 
OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NaTHaniet. 


. . -- And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act IIL Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


X.— Hippocrates. 


Hippocrates? But was there ever such a person? Can he not be 
explained away, transformed into a vanishing quantity, almost every item 
of his totality eliminated in its turn, until the totality itself, made small 
by degrees and beautifully less, disappears in the distance? _ Modern 
inquirers have addressed themselves to the task of sifting the true from 
the false, fact from fiction, in the life of the Father of Medicine. M. 
Paul de Rémusat* refers, for instance, to the labours respectively of Herr 
Petersen, of M. Littré, M. Houdart, and M. Daremberg—each of whom 
has succeeded in casting doubt on some one of the dates, or the events, 
in the career of Hippocrates, the result being that nothing can be 
affirmed with certainty concerning his life and travels. So that, M. de 
Rémusat confesses, for his part, one might be almost tempted to deny the 
ancient leech’s very existence, amid such a chaos of uncertainties and con- 
tradictions, just as Wolf has denied the existence of Homer; but if the 
best proof of the existence of God consists in the existence of the world 
and its orderly government, the only means of proving that this or that 
poet or physician has lived, is to recal his poems or his medical teachings 
—which is just what can be done in the cases of Homer and Hippocrates. 
Agreed, that the Hippocratic Collection of doctrines includes treatises by 
writers who lived at different periods, and wrote in different styles, and 
adopted different views of physiology and medicine; yet in that collection 
are to be found certain works which betray the hand of a man of genius, 
works marked by that unity of doctrine and manner which can be only 
attributed to one single and master mind. Him it is, ce grand médecin, 
as Rémusat contends, that we are to admire, whether we call him Hippo- 
crates or not, whether his birthplace may have been Cos or Athens, 
whether it may have been of him or of some one else that Plato spoke, 





* Les Sciences Naturelles: Etudes sur leur Histoire et sur leurs plus récents 
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and whether it may have been himself or his grandfather that Artaxerxes 
a ae ee 
nours. 

The received account informs us that the family of Hippocrates followed 
the pursuit of medicine for nearly three hundred years, and produced 
seven — “who attained considerable celebrity, and who are sup- 

to have written the numerous treatises which are commonly attri- 

to Hippocrates alone.”* He who now stands forth as the Head of 
the Family, the Representative Man of the Hippocratic clan, is said to 
have been born at Cos, B.c. 460—a rectilineal descendant from Hercules 
on his father’s side, and of sculapius on his mother’s. The above date 
(given by Soranus) agrees well enough with what is reported of the 
principal events in his life—making him a little younger than Socrates 
and a little older than Plato, who introduces him in his Dialogues, and 
assigns him a place among the Asclepiade of the temple of Cos—those 
Asclepiadz to whom the science of medicine is confessedly indebted for 
@ separate existence, and thereby a prosperous progress in its newly 
defined route. According to Soranus, in his work on the lives and sects 
of “the faculty,” Hippocrates studied medicine under his father and 
Herodicus, and philosophy under the sophist Gorgias and that broad- 
grinner Democritus, whom he subsequently accepted as a patient, and 
made whole of his disease. Perdiccas, King of Macedonia, was for 
a while the physician’s host; and Thrace and Scythia, Egypt and Asia 
Minor, are among the countries said to have benefited by the physician’s 
presence. He died at Larissa, in Thessaly, at an advanced age—by 
some stated at eighty-five, by others at no less than one hundred and 
twenty years. Possibly he died younger than the lowest and more likel 
of these figures. Pliny and Lucian, it has been remarked, have both 
written a dissertation on long-lived men; and while they cite Carneades, 
who died at eighty-five; Xenocrates, who died at eighty-four; Plato, at 
eighty; and others; they take no notice of our alleged centenarian and 
upwards, Hippocrates of Cos. 

In effect, all that is known of him, is, that he travelled a good deal, 
practised medicine for a considerable period, and enjoyed no small repu- 
tation during his own lifetime.t Euripides quotes a phrase from one of 
his books, in a piece now known only in fragments. Aristophanes 
speaks of him in the “Clouds,” by the side of Socrates. Plato mentions 
him in the “ Protagoras,” refers to his lectures and their eloquence, 
frequently puts his name in the mouth of Socrates, and has not disdained, 
in the ‘ Phzdrus,” to borrow some thoughts and arguments from him. 
His writings prove that he was consulted by some of the wealthiest and 
most illustrious families in Thessaly ; and that from Athens itself inquirers 
came to Cos to hear him enunciate his own doctrines, and assail those of 
his rival Euryphon, the chief of the school of Cnidus. 

Cabanis remarkst that Hippocrates had the advantage of being the 
seventeenth médecin of his race—a race which, from father to son, had 
been accumulating observations, the aggregate of which, sagaciously 
pursued and carefully preserved, must at length have become a heritage 
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of no slight value. Of this heirloom, Hippocrates, we may be sure, 
made a profitable use. His own diligence led him to travel in every 
country where civilisation promised a reward for zealous scrutiny, and to 
pee: histories of diseases, suspended on the columns in the temples of 

ius and Apollo; while he availed himself, moreover, of whatever 
seemed —o in the ideas of the rival school of Cnidus. Then, having 
ransacked every collection within reach, and enriched himself with the 
spoils of his predecessors and his contemporaries, he set himself to the 
task of observing for himself, and this with a breadth and accuracy of 
inductive philosophy, memorable indeed in old-world records. 

His principles, as defined by a recent commentator, were those of 
“rational empiricism.” That is to say, he did not “attempt to form his 
theories from @ priori reasoning, but he observed the phenomena of 
nature and deduced from them such conclusions as these phenomena 
would justify.” Not that he kept very strictly to this principle, or was a 
miracle of consistency, any more than other precursors of the Inductive 
school. But his reputation mainly depends on the accuracy with which 
he observed a malady’s mixed modes, and the graphic particularity with 
which he described what he saw. Medical writers still refer with ad- 
miring assent to such descriptive fragments as the following : ““ We may 
recognise the presence of empyema by these general signs :—if the fever 
does not remit, but is moderate during the day and increased at night, 
and considerable perspirations occur, and there is great inclination to 
cough and but little expectoration; while the eyes become hollow, the 
cheeks are flushed, the finger-nails curved, and the fingers hot, especially 
the tips, and the feet swell, and pustules are formed over the body—these 
symptoms denote chronic empyema, and may be greatly relied on.” The 
style in which he wrote was singularly free from verbiage or diffuseness ; 
indeed, its concise character has been complained of as occasionally in- 
volving obscurity, so careful was he against overloading his meaning, or 
forestalling his distant successors in the pomp of polysyllabic augment, 
big words, big looks, big wigs, 


And the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 


gold-headed, thick-tasseled, and ponderous exceedingly. 

His notions of anatomy were, of course, comparatively crude. Ancient 
superstition, as M. de Rémusat observes, was opposed to the dissection of 
corpses. Vesalius, in the fifteenth century, was obliged to conceal his 
studies, in terror of committing sacrilege. Scarcely two hundred years 
ago, dissection was still a rare occurrence, permission being stintedly 
granted by the police. In Hippocratic times it was usual to bury the 
dead without delay, and a law to which Antigone alludes in Euripides 
directed that they should be honourably treated and interred within 
twenty-four hours. But whether it was that laws of this kind were not 
always in existence, or that they were practically ignored, certain it 
seems that Hippocrates must have dissected other than animal remains, 
and observed the human frame oftener and better than was allowed by 
the wounds of a few soldiers merely. M. Littré* and M. Daremberg+ 
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do not spposr, says M. de Rémusat, to have sufficiently recognised this 


truth. knew osteology in nearly the whole of its details. 
He names and describes the bones of the skull and almost all those of the 
‘skeleton. . . . Every moment we are meeting in the ‘ Collection’ with 
comparisons between the human anatomy and that of the lower animals, 
the distinctions or analogies between them being pointed out... . 
M. Daremberg has proved beyond a doubt, by means of ingenious ex- 
periments, that Galen dissected apes only ; but it would be difficult to 
prove the same thing of Hippocrates. 

** It may be objected that if the ancients had been in the habit of dis- 
secting, they would never have disfigured what there are of correct ideas 
in their works, with such an innumerable throng of conjectures and 
hypotheses. If the ancients had ever opened a dead body, how could 
they have spent the time they did in discussing whether the arteries con- 
tained air or blood? Hippocrates believes that the nerves, like the 
tendons, serve to fasten the muscles to the bones. His profession some- 
times assigned the origin of the blood-vessels to the liver, as did Galen ; 
sometimes, with Aristotle, to the brain; sometimes to the lungs, the 
abdomen, &c. There were some who thought that these vessels form a 
circuit and have no one starting-point ; but until the time of Harvey 
their theory had been triumphantly refuted. It might appear that the 
simplest amount of observation must have rectified all these errors ; 
nevertheless, a brief acquaintance with dissection will suffice to show how 
difficult it is to form a correct idea of the situation of the organs and their 
reciprocal action. All seems intermingled and confused, especially when 
the vessels are not injected, and injection was only discovered by Graaf 
and Ruysch. . . . The lymphatic vessels have only been discovered in the 
seventeenth century by Aselli. Every day there is a discovery of some 
new veins, or new glands, and then the wonder is they were not observed 
long before.’”’ Even in our own day, we are further reminded, there are 
plenty of details in a state of uncertainty, and many are the discussions 
raised on points which to persons unversed in the science might appear 
easy to verify. 

As regards physiology, which is closely allied to anatomy, the ancients 
were also considerably in the dark. Rémusat, on this topic, remarks, 


that all that portion of physiology which relates to the organs and their 


functions rests on an exact acquaintance with the situation of the parts 
of the body, and of their real character, such as the microscope alone can 
ensure. No microscope, no science of physiology. Accordingly, all 
sorts of mistakes were made, about this, that, and the other organ. 
Nerves were confounded with tendons. What organ secreted the bile 
was unknown, or what other made the blood. The salivary glands, the 
pancreas, the tonsils, the lachrymal glands, &c., are nowhere described ; 
nor does Galen himself, who composed a treatise on the use of the various 
parts, make mention of them. So true it is, that in a matter of this kind, 
reasoning goes for nothing, and experience is all in all : hence, the ex- 

eriments of the ancients being inevitably limited and imperfect, their 
liieniaiies on the subject was almost negative. “It is impossible to 
divine @ priori why the liver secretes bile and not saliva, or why the pan- 
creas secretes pancreatic juice and not blood. Observation alone, and that 
observation founded upon accurate anatomical knowledge, can throw 
light on this science, which Haller might well have styled anatome 
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animata. There is, however, another physiology, wherein experience is 
no longer dominant, and where speculations and hype are of more 
importanee. It treats of life generally, of i i and its seat. 
This physielogy it is which alone oceupied the attention of the ancients, 
and upon which they formed opinions that, if not admitted, are at least 
debated largely at the present time.” 

Physiology, under this aspect, was by the ancients confounded with 
philosophy—not, however, “ after the manner of Broussais, who accepted 
physiology alone, whereas they introduced metaphysics into their science 
of life. "For them, LIFE, that principle which animates plants and 
animals, was not a result of the functional organs, nor, as Bichat has said, 
the ensemble of these functions ; it was a cause, a principle which is 
united to the body, and which at death is separated from it. This prin- 
ciple is independent of organisation. This or that organ may be wanting 
without prejudice to it. It is, as Hippocrates said, an unknown agent, 
working on behalf of the whole and of the component parts. Matter is 
inert, and in order to form together with matter a living essence, there 
must be something added thereto, an animating principle, in a word— 
life; mens agitat molem. 

‘“‘ Although this principle animates the entire body, it yet resides more 
particularly in some one organ.” In the heart, some allege ; others, in 
the diaphragm ; in the brain, says Hippocrates. But at any rate life is, 
for Hippocrates, a something positive, over and above the material sub- 
stance, to which it is superadded, and which it literally enlivens. And 
this theory of his has survived under various transformations and modifi- 
cations, now known as animism, now as naturism, now as the system of 
Van Helmont, anon as that of Stahl, and at present professed by certain 
schools under the title of watalism. It makes no distinction between life 
and soul, between the principle of life and that of thought. 

There is a commonly-reeeived opinion, M. de Rémusat observes, in his 
review of this section of the subject, that the ancients lived much more 
simply than we do, and must, therefore, have found success in the use of 
far simpler and fewer remedies. All men, we sometimes hear it. said, 
then. lived. pretty nearly alike ; their food was more healthy and less 
varied, and there must have been fewer diseases accordingly. But just 
as Lemontey has shown that the recherches of the toilet in those days 
were far more refined than amongst ourselves, so it might be proved that 
beth their food and medicaments were of a far more composite order than 
our own. They knew all our domestic animals, and all the game that 
is brought to table in the nineteenth century; and, in addition, they also 
made free with a number of creatures from the use of which we (without. 
any colourable reason, M. de Rémusat submits) nationally and individu- 
ally and. punetiliously abstain. ‘“ Besides beef, mutton, veal, poultry, 
&e., they turned to account the flesh of goats, hedgehogs, dogs, cats, 
asses, and horses—the use of which last pabulum has been reeently re- 
commended by a distinguished naturalist, M. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, who 
extols its. nutritious qualities: They made use of fermented drinks, of 
vegetables of all kinds, of a variety of sauces, of mixtures of wine and 
cheese, of honey,” &e. So: that disease, in: as far'as it resulted from. diet, 
was not so simple an affair m ancient times as many suppose, nor would 
the remedies employed be otherwise than complicated. The materia 
medica of Hippocrates includes a host of drugs that. continued far too 


long in use—of useless remedies, and compounds as heterogeneous and 
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detestable as the wash, or gruel rather, thick and slab, made up by the 
Witches in Macbeth. 

But if we are to wonder in the matter at all, it will be, with Rémusat, 
much more at the therapeutic successes than failures of the old-world 
faculty. How did it come to pass, he asks, that without any acquaintance 
with the specifics we employ, quinine, mercury, opium, and so en, these 
medict managed to cure organs the functions and exact situation of which 
were to them unknown? How was it, that with such a defici of 
exact science, they could venture on those frightful cyentienn.ch.altth 
modern surgeons are dismayed? How came it about, that they cured 
fever without a notion of feeling the pulse, or consumption without being 
aware of the mechanisin of respiration, or gastrie disorders without 
insight mto the working of the digestive organs? And when we 
look at the present state of medicine, we find a not dissimilar anomaly. 
For our own doctors manage to cure diseases of the spleen and the liver, 
without being agreed as to the functions of those organs; intermittent 
fever is cured, without the producing causes being ascertained ; and so 
are cholera and small-pox, without our knowing what virus produces 
them, or even if there be a virus at all. 

It is on his pathology that the real and abiding renown of Hi 
is now commonly allowed to rest. On this subject, says the eritie whom 
we have mainly followed in these rambling notes, “‘ his ideas were veritably 
original and important ; in every other respect, he has done little beyond 
following his preeursors, though with more of discrimination and reason.” 
He makes the fundamental seience of medicine to be a science of signs, 
or the observation of the periods of maladies, of their days of advance 
and of decline. All diseases he holds to be analogous, all have the same 
mareh and the same periods. For all there are certain salient days, or 
crises, whieh are generally the fourth, seventh, eleventh, &c. The thing 
of importance is, to aid nature in expelling from the system the morbifie 
principle : for a man is not sick because such or such an organ is “ out 
of sorts,” much less because this or that function is badly 
but beeause a morbific prineiple has found its way into the general 
organism, to extrude which is the one thing needful, without preoeeupying 
the attention with secondary and accidental, not essential, matters. In- 
deed, the whole Hippoeratic pathology lies in the doctrine, that there are 
no local affections, no accidental derangements of the funetions: that 
disease is not a succession of separate phenomena, each requiring # par- 
tieular cure; but a logical coneatenation, a sort of drama m three acts, 
which is pl in the physieal economy, the duration of which, and, if 
we are imtelligent, the termination also, may be accurately foreseen and 
foretold.* 

The rival schools in medicine of Cnidus (headed by Euryphon) and 
Cos ( “7 are represented in Christendom by those of Mont- 
pellier and Paris. For, whatever the value of Hippocrates’ system, 
twenty eenturies, as M. de Rémusat says, have passed over it, and it is 
still diseussed. ‘In a word, m this province as in every other, the Greeks 
may have had equals, but superiors they have had none ; and boldly it 
may be asserted that Hippocrates has done as much for medicine as Plato 
for philosophy, Phidias for sculpture, Homer for poetry, Aischimes and 


Demosthenes for eloquence.” 





* Cf. Les Sciences Naturelles, pp. 118-182, passim. 
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THE PRESS IN AMERICA.* 


Tue History of the Press in the United States is very different from 
that of our own country. It has not had to undergo any long and pain- 
ful struggles for existence, but assumed its place at once in the national 
manners. Hence we find in the newest of countries the oldest news- 
papers, many of them being able to boast a centenary existence. Across 
the Atlantic the press found no other obstacles than material difficulties, 
inevitable in a new country. In 1704 the newspaper was still a novelty 
in England, and hence it is not surprising that the “ plantations” were 
innocent of the benefits of free intercommunication of ideas. In 1671, 
Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, returned thanks to Heaven 
because his colony contained no free-schools or printing-office, for thus 
the propagation of heresies would be prevented. He also hoped that 
things might go on in this happy manner for the next hundred years ; 
and his vow was almost fulfilled, for it was not till sixty years later that 
Virginia, the richest and most populous of the colonies, had a single 
printing-office. 

But printing is not the sole indispensable condition for a paper: a 
postal service is equally necessary. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there were only three places deserving the name of towns in 
America—Boston, New York, and Philadelphia—and there was no com- 
munication between them. They only interchanged news by means of 
the Boston ships, which went to the Bermudas or Jamaica for rum or 
sugar, and called at Philadelphia and New York. During the winter 
no communication took place by sea, and was not possible by land. 
This collection of unfavourable circumstances, however, did not prevent 
newspapers from springing into light on the American continent ; still 
these facts will serve to show that the history of the press cannot be 

ted from those of the printing-press and the postal service. 

In 1638, the Rev. John Glover, an English dissenting minister, sent 
the newly-founded University of Cambridge an assortment of type. The 
Amsterdam merchants, through charity and a hope of assisting the 
Protestant faith, gave forty pounds to purchase a press, and subscrip- 
tions did the rest. The first printer was a John Green, whose descend- 
ants have stuck to the press ever since. In 1691, a certain Thomas 
Mole received authority to establish the first post-office, but his specula- 
tion was very unsuccessful. In Massachusetts, so late as 1703, the post- 
master, John Campbell, was obliged to ask for a law to prevent his rights 
being interfered with, as well as an annual salary. Not succeeding in 
his wish, he was obliged, in self-defence, to establish the first newspaper. 
The celebrated divine, John Cotton, was in the habit of giving a weekly 
Thursday lecture, to which the country people flocked in. This affluence 
of news-seeking persons furnished Campbell with the idea of his novel 
undertaking. As postmaster he received the first European news ; and on 
market-day his house was thronged with visitors, coming with or for 
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their letters. He therefore started the Boston News Letter, the first 
number of which on the 24th of April, 1704. For a six- 
teen years it was the only American paper, but in 1719 Andrew Brad- 
ford published the first paper in Pennsylvania, the American Weekly 
Mercury. The example was soon followed, and in the next year a rival 
to the Boston News Letter made its ap nee in the Boston Gazette. 
The proprietor of the former expressed his regret for the readers of the 
new pape which he said smelt rather of beer than of the midnight oil. 
But both were soon to be eclipsed by the appearance of what may be 

as the first real American paper, the New England Courant, 
founded by James Franklin on the 17th of July, 1721. 

Before long the editor of the new paper was at daggers drawn with 
the Assembly, and Increase Mather fulminated an excommunication 
against it in the Gazette. James Franklin was committed to prison, 
and his place as editor taken by young Benjamin. Fresh attacks pro- 
duced fresh punishment, and although the American Mercury, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, stood up boldly in defence of the liberty of the 
press, James Franklin was forced to give up the paper in 1727, and 
retire to Rhode Island, where he established the Rhode Island Gazette. 
On the 27th of March, 1727, the New England Journal was com- 
menced at Boston, as the organ of the extraordinary religious movement 
commenced by Whitfield and Edwards. This was followed soon after 


by the Evening Post, which was carefully edited, and bade fair to be-. 


come the best of American papers, when Benjamin Franklin returned 
from England and inaugurated a new system. 

No sooner had Franklin established himself in Philadelphia, than he 
looked round him to realise his favourite idea of working on the people 
by means of the press. His first effort had an astonishing title to recom- 
mend it: it was called “ The Universal Instructor in all the Arts and 
Sciences; or, Pennsylvanian Gazette.” ‘The former part of the title 
disappeared with his partner, and the first number of the Pennsylvanian 
Gazetie was published on the 25th of September, 1729. Franklin took 
the popular side in a dispute between the governor and the assembly, 
and his paper obtained such an accession of subscribers, that Bradford, 
proprietor of the American Mercury, and postmaster, took umbrage, 
and tried to stop the circulation of the rival paper. Two years later the 
postmastership was given to Franklin, who accepted it on behalf of his 
paper, but was too generous to requite his opponent by the same system, 
as he richly deserved. For many years Franklin devoted his attention to 
the Gazette, which became an event in American literature; and the 
success he met with encouraged imitators. By 1740, there were fourteen 
papers published in America ; five of them in Boston alone. The most 
curious circumstance is, that a German paper was published at German- 
town so early as 1739. In fact, of six printing-offices working at that 

riod in Pennsylvania, two printed only German, two German and 
English, and two only English. This proves at what an early period 
the German immigration commenced, which has ended by rendering the 
population of Pennsylvania more than half German. Having arrived at 
this epoch, and in the presence of fourteen papers, we may regard the 
periodical press as firmly established in America. Before long every 
colony, every important town, possessed its special paper; but we cannot 
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ge into the details. We must now pay attention to the eollective history 
of the as evidencing ‘the influence they exerted over events. 
beginning of the eighteenth century the colonial assemblies 
and the governors commenced that system of contending for power which 
was decided an favour of the former about the middle of the century. We 
have already seen that Dr. Franklin took an active part m the internal 
history ef Pennsylvama, and in his writings we have a full account of the 
In the colony of New York this contest was carried on with 
great acerbity. During the government of William Cosby, 1732-36, 
matters reached a crisis. In 1725, a paper had been established called 
the New York Gazette, which was. court organ. The chief of the opposi- 
tion started another paper, called the New York Weekly Journal, in 
1733, which soon attracted the attention of government, and the editer 
was arrested for defamation and sedition. This trial created an extraer- 
dimary excitement through the country, and the editor was acquitted by 
the jury, in spite of all the royahst efforts. In this trial the celebrated 
Andrew Hamilton greatly distinguished himself. So great was the im- 
— caused by this governmental defeat, that the governor Morris, 
y years dater, did not hesitate to call this trial ‘the dawn of the Ame- 
rican revolution.” It seems, however, that the Journal obtamed more 
arity than ready money, for we find at the head of the number for 
the 25th of February, 1751, the following appeal to the public : 
- The country subscribers are earnestly entreated to send in their arrears; if 
they do not pay promptly I shall Jeave off sending the paper, and try te recover 
my money otherwise. Some ef these easy subscribers are in arrear for more 
than seven years. After serving them so long, I fancy it is time, and high 
time, they should repay me my advances; for the truth is, and they may believe 
me, I have worn my clothes threadbare. V.B.—Gentlemen, if you have no 
ready money to spare, still think of your printer. When you have read this 
advertisement, and thought over it, you cannot do less than say, “Come, wife 
(I address myself principally to married folk, but let bachelors take it to heart 
also)—come, wife, let us send that poor prmter some flour, or a few hams, 
butter, cheese, or poultry,” &c. In the mean while, 1 am your obedient servant, 
—JOuN ZENGER. 

It does not appear that this moving appeal had any result, for the poor 

unter was forced to give up his paper the next year. It was not re- 
sumed for several years, until the first dispute between England and the 
eolomes, when the opposition saw the necessity of a special organ. The 
press was not a lucrative trade, for we find, from 1740 to 1770, twelve to 
fifteen papers born to die in New York. One of these that had the 
longest existence was the Weekly Postilion, founded in 1743, and which 
ran for ten years, till the owner got into trouble by attacking the epis- 
copal clergy. 

The conquest of Canada in 1763 removed those fears which the 
Americans had so long entertained of French proximity, and rendered 
the protection of the mother country less necessary in their eyes. This 
security was favourable to the development of feelings of independence, 
and the Assembly of Virginia soon gave the signal by the celebrated de- 
claration known as the “ Resolutions of Virginia,” in which the rights of 
the colonists were established and the pretensions of the parliament re- 
jected, by virtue of the same principles which twelve years later beeame 
the basis of the declaration of independence. These resolutions were 
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and defended by Patrick Henry, and voted on the 29th of May, 

1765. The governor was furious, and dissolved the assembly; but t 
resolutions were already published in the Maryland Gazette. Reprinted 
in the Newport Mercury, that paper was immediately suppressed by the 
English authorities for what was regarded as an act of treason. Ip 1767, 
the liberal articles published by Adams in the Boston Gazetée attracted 
the attention of the British parliament, and the government proposed to 
institute an inquiry, which, however, was outvoted by the opposition. 
But even the Gazette soon became too cautious for a section of the Whig 
party, and in 1769 the Massachusetts Spy was established. This journal 
ted the exagyerated and violent side of the American revolution. 
While the writers in the Boston Gazette, among whom were such men 
as Otis, Quincy, Warren, and John Adams, were striving to defer any 


material oppression and keep the resistance within the limits of the law, ° 


the writers in the Spy, young and ardent, urged a violent rupture. On 
the outbreak of hostilities, this paper was removed to Worcester, and at 
the peace died, and made nosign. But the opposition were not alone in 
claiming the aid of the press: the English government had no want of 
defenders even in Massachusetts. In 1767, the Boston Chronicle was 
started avowedly as a government organ, and many clever skits were 
published in its pages, while for sterling information it surpassed all its 
rivals. But as our author justly says, it is with papers as with children, 
when they are too talented they only live a short while. The popular 
party displayed such an aversion to the newspaper, and grew so menacing, 
that in 1769 the editor had to go into hiding, and escape to England. 
The paper only survived till 1770. After the suspension of the Chro- 
nicle, several important royalists joined together, and established a 
species of review called the Censor. This only lived one year, and the 
government was left with only one ally, the Massachusetts Gazette. In 
this paper Daniel Leonard wrote a series of articles under the pseudonym 
of Massachusettensis, which caused so great an impression that the Whigs 
found it necessary to publish a regular refutation, which was entrusted to 
John Adams, who wrote under the name of Novanglus. ‘This pen-and- 
ink warfare was stopped by the day of Lexington, which saw American 
blood shed. From that day it was impossible to publish anything in 
favour of the royalist cause without attracting the popular fury. 

The struggle for independence was the best era of the American press, 
and probably no instanee exists of any press having excited so powerful 
an influence on contemporaneous events. But it must be borne in mind 
that the reason why the press exercised such an influence was that all the 
eminent men in the colonies joined it. The popular journals displayed a 
remarkable array of talent: Franklin, the two Adamses, Jefferson, Joy, 
Hamilton, all belonged to the press before they became the property of 
history. On the foundation of the federal government, these great men 
were called to more important duties, and left a gap which could not be 
filled up on the press. There were but few educated men in the colonies 
at that day: a great portion of the lettered class had pronounced against 
the revolution, and the majority of the members of the bar and the clergy 
had emigrated, or were proscribed as loyalists. The natural consequence 
was that the papers fell into the hands of illiterate men, and soon became a 
means to propagate scandal and insult. Even Franklin was unable to 
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against this evil. His regret is ex in bitter complaints 
i page of his correspondence. At end of 1782, in writing 
m oy loa mg Francis Hopkinson, he says that he dares not 

the ican papers to any one until he has read them, and removed 
which would disgrace his country in the eyes of foreigners. He 
adds, that they put him in mind of a quarrel at a coffee-house, where 
two adversaries, after indulging in the interchange of savoury compli- 
ments in the shape of rogue, scamp, scoundrel, and so on, appeal to their 
next neighbour to be arbiter between them. “I know nothing of you 
or your affairs,” he replied; “I only see that you are perfectly ac- 
quainted with each other.” On returning home, Franklin found the evil 
even greater than he had imagined, and though he strove hard by 
raillery, and those ingenious allegories he was so fond of, to stem the 
evil, he soon found himself assailed worse than all the rest. At this 
period, Alexander Hamilton published the Continentalist, which was an 
admirable contrast to the majority of American papers. This was fol- 
lowed by the Federalist, a work which will live as long as the constitu- 
tion which it was written to explain. After the author of the Fede- 
ralist, there are only two writers who deserve mention—Fisher Ames 
and T. Quincy Adams—before the American press fell into a state almost 
impossible to describe. A civilised nation, in the midst of profound 
tranquillity and increasing prosperity, allowed a regular system of defa- 
mation and insults to all its magistrates and public men. No paper 
resisted the contagion, not even the National Gazette, founded in Vir- 
ginia by Jefferson and Madison, and which passed all bounds in its 
attacks on Washington and the chiefs of the Federalist party. Still the 
palm of insult and calumny belonged to a Philadelphia paper, the 
Aurora, edited by a grandson of Franklin’s, Bache, the last and un- 
worthy heir of a glorious name. The worst of it was that the legislature 
was powerless to prevent the evil, and although President Adams had 
obtained the passing of a law making it criminal to bring calumnious 
imputations against public functionaries, the only effect of this attempt 
was to attract the animadversions of the entire press aud the overthrow of 
the Federalist party. The effect of this has been that no action has been 
brought against any American paper for libel during the last fifty 

ears. 
‘ In this general debasement of the American press we find a couple of 
names in favour of which an exception may be made. ‘They are Theo- 
dore Dwight and William Wirt. The former may be regarded as the 
connecting link between the writers of the old school and the contempo- 
rary press, for, being born in 1765, he came out under the auspices of 
Hamilton and Fisher Ames, and only died in 1846, at the age of eighty- 
one, having devoted himself to the press for more than fifty years. He 
founded the Daily Advertiser at New York in 1817, which still exists 
under the name of the New York Express. Wirt commenced his career 
in August, 1803, on the Richmond Enquirer, by a series of articles evi- 
dently imitated from the Spectator, and signed the “ British Spy.” 
These letters had a great success, and were reprinted. But both the 
writers only owed their reputation to the intellectual and moral inferiority 
of all those who wrote at the same time as themselves, for in America 
very few persons regarded the press as a profession. Owing to the 
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want of ee nwo | a considerable number of cg and 
requiring rate ability, is no prospect of success in a literary 
career alone, as is the case in —cirhety It must be borne in mind, also, 
that, owing to the countless number of papers flourishing somehow in 
America, talent is regarded as far inferior to a good advertising medium. 
In Europe, the newspaper, which satisfies an intellectual want, has got 
before the advertisements ; in America, the paper looks for its existence 
to advertisements, and it becomes a mere mercantile speculation. On 
this subject our author makes some excellent remarks : 


_In the United States, owing to the population being spread over an immense 
district, the advertisement must go in search of the client to the very heart of 
the forest ; hence it is forced to borrow the assistance of the journal, and 
where it does not exist, it forces it into life. The paper, besides, is always wel- 
come in the clearings; it is a mine of indispensable information ; it gives the 
market days through the district; it announces the price of grain, and tells 
where any article may be procured ; in politics, it describes the doings of the 
House, reminds its readers of election days, and specifies the opinions of the 
candidates ; it serves at once as almanack, annual register, and guide, and fre- 
quently compdses the squatter’s entire library. In America, the newspaper is 
an object of the first necessity. When the oaks have fallen beneath the axe, 
when, the fire has cleared the plain, and huts are raised where the buffalo and 
deer have hitherto reigned without rivalry, the pioneers collect to raise the 
house of God. When the school has been built by the side of the church, the 
village is born, but its existence is still incomplete. Soon a man arrives with a 
few pounds of type in a couple of boxes; he calls himself a printer, and the da 
after his arrival he will be a journalist. What he writes in the morning he will 
compose at night, frequently alone, sometimes aided by an apprentice ; he will 
do his own working, and the next day two or three lads will go out selling a 
sheet of paper for a halfpenny, printed on a broad sheet, and half, perhaps three- 
fourths, occupied by advertisements. The Eagle, the Courier, or the Indepen- 
dent of ——, is born; the village has become atown. After the temple, the 
school ; after the school, the paper; such is the invariable order in which the 
three great wants of every American community are satisfied. When the village 
has grown up, and a little leisure is allowed the squatters for polities, the paper 
assumes a colour, and the party against whom it pronounces makes offers to 
some journeyman printer in the nearest town. A second paper is established, 
which immediately engages in a furious war of words with its elder rival. A 
third will soon spring up, which will call itself independent, and collect the sub- 
scriptions and BAe of the neutral and undecided party. Then, in pro- 
portion as the population increases, and the advertisements are multiplied, the 
three papers, instead of being published once a week, will appear twice, then 
three times a week ; a few more years and all these will be dailies. 


What progress the press has made in America during the last fifty 
years will be best seen from the following statistics. In 1775 there were 
thirty-seven papers in existence, of which thirty-six were weekly: onl 
one, the Advertiser, of Philadelphia, appeared shots a week, because the 
Congress was assembled in that city. Twenty-five years later, or in 
1800, there were 200 papers, of which seventeen were daily, while in 
1850 there were 2800, and at the present writing the number of American 
papers would amount to nearly 4000, had not the period of political calm- 
ness put an end to some hundreds established during the great slavery 
debates. It is impottant to notice, too, that this prodigious development 
of papers is not owing entirely to the increase of population, and its 
spreading over a larger territory, for the number of journals is continu- 
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ally on the increase in the old states. Thus, the state of New York, 
which possessed 245 papers in 1842, had 460 in 1850, and the same is 
the case in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Massachusetts. The first daily 
paper was established in 1784 ; sixteen were established by 1800 ; and 
the number has ly increased to 350 m 1850. The next census 
will doubtlessly di another great imerease, for such is the natural 
result of the successive transformations through which the American 
papers pass. The consumption of paper may be estimated from the fact 
that, in 1850, there were four hundred and twenty-three million papers 
of all sorts published. No wonder the Americans are such sedulous pur- 
chasers of Euro rags. 

The statistical details into which we have entered indubitably attest a 
marvellous progress, and we are happy to add that considerable im- 
provement has accompanied increased circulation. We have been com- 
pelled to write severely, and could have easily accumulated American 
testimony to justify a still more severe condemnation; but we must allow 
that, at the present day, there are some admirable exceptions, and that, 
even regarding the mass, it is no longer as it was thirty years ago. The 
man to whom the improvement is mainly owing still lives in the person 
of Mr. Robert Walsh, who established the National Gazette at Phila- 
delphia in 1821, and is at present the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The success which the National Gazette 
met with was contagious: it taught the public that a paper could be an 
honest and useful work; it taught writers that addressing the intellect 
was better than flattering the passions, while it rendered the public more 
particular. Mr. Walsh found imitators at New York in Messrs. King, 
James Hamilton, and Julian Verplank, who established the New York 
American, which soon gained a front rank, and maintained its position 
for more than twenty years. In 1845, Mr. King, the last surviving pro- 
prietor, joined to it the Coumer and Inquirer, which is now the most 
widely-circulated of American papers. Another workman in the same 

ath of reform was P. H. Cruse, who edited, during many years, the 

altimore American. All these writers belonged to the Whig party. In 
the ranks of their opponents we find W. C. Bryant, who, after contri- 
buting poetry for several years to the New York Review, became, in 
1827, editor and part proprietor of the Evening Post. He, too, followed 
the example given by Mr. Walsh, and devoted a portion of his paper to 
literary critiques. ‘To close the list of writers who have gained a name 
on the American press, we may mention N. P. Willis and Mrs. David 
Lee Child. Mr. Willis, after writing all sorts of books, good, bad, and 
indifferent, has come to an anchorage as editor of the Home Journal, a 
weekly paper devoted almost exclusively to literature. Mrs. Child made 
her debut at the early age of twenty as a romance writer, and, in 1841, 
began a series of weekly letters in the Boston Courier, which gained an 
enormous sale when reprinted. But we need not pursue these details 
further: they will suffice to show how unjust it would be to condemn 
the whole American press. Through the whole of New England we 
may find, at the present day, some most respectable papers, edited 
honestly if with no great amount of talent, and which possess consider- 
able value in their own immediate sphere. Of such are at New York 
the Courrer and Inquirer, the Journal of Commerce, the Commercial 
Advertiser, the Evening Post ; at Boston, the Courier and the Aélas ; 
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. wt Philadelphia, the United N. A. Gazette and the Ledger. Still, not 
‘one of these papers possesses, cither as a political organ or commercial 
enterprise, the mmportance of the great London or Parisian papers, nor 
exerts one-tenth of their powerful influence on public opinion. 

The cause of this inferiority may be attributed to the political consti- 
tution of the country. the United States form an homogeneous 
mation, they are before all acollection of small states, each of them having 
its metropolis and special scene of activity. Hence no city exerts in- 
fluence beyond a certain radius, and there is no metropolis of the country 
producing that concentration of talent which is of so much benefit to our 
London papers. Each presidency causes a new paper to spring into 
existence at Washington, intended to serve as ministerial organ. It is 
not that the American government has funds at its command to sup 
2 paper, but among the attributes of the executive is the right of nomi- 
mating the printing-ofhice to which the publication of official documents 
is entrusted. This is a fortune to the successful candidate; and thus no 
printer would hestitate to be running the risk of starting a new paper, 
being assured beforehand of the support of the party in power. It results 
from these facts that a paper rarely circulates beyond its own state. The 
Boston papers are read in New England, because Massachusetts general 
gives the lead to Maine, Vermont, and Connecticut; the New Y 
papers are spread through the central states and Canada; those of 
Philadelphia penetrate to the south and west, and this is specially the case 
with the German papers. A New York paper, the Herald, which has 
become a defender of the slave system, has thus gained a large circula- 
tion in Baltimore and Charleston; but, as a general rule, the most 
favourite papers do not get beyond a limited radius. Their circulation 
may be estimated as—three-fifths in the city where they are published, 
three-tenths in the state, and one-tenth without. 

In addition to these circumstances, the American postal system has 
done much to keep up the purely local character of the press. The 
postage since 1853 has been uniform—one cent through the entire 
Union; but the post does not deliver the papers at the house unless paid 
extra. Hence there is every advantage as regards price, convemience, 
and celerity of information in taking the paper of the town where a 
person resides, whatever it may be. The New York and Boston papers, 
besides being twenty-five per cent. dearer, are necessarily behindhand with 
loeal news, and the local paper gets all important information about the 
markets, &c., by telegraph. The best proof of the preference for local 
news is found in the fact that not a single American paper, except those 
published at Washington, devotes more than a column to the sittings of 
Congress. To this must be added the absence of any stamp, and the 
facility of starting a paper without any considerable outlay. New York 
with Brooklyn, containing 700,000 souls, has fifteen daily papers, or as 
many as London and Paris. These papers distribute 130,000 copies 
daily: six of them, sold at one and two cents, claim two-thirds of this 
amount, which leaves the average circulation of the better class New 
York dailies at 4000. Boston, with 140,000 souls, has twelve dail 
papers; Philadelphia, with 340,000, ten; and Baltimore six, wit 
170,000. The maximum circulation of the two principal papers at 
Philadelphia may be estimated at 15,000: no Boston paper has a sale 
above 10,000 copies. In the southern states, where the population 1s 
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not nearly so dense, and more than one-half are slaves, the papers are 
both less numerous and less circulated. According to the testimony of 
Mr. Horace Greeley, we cannot estimate the circulation of the two 
hundred and fifty daily American papers at more than a million, which 
gives an average of 4000 copies to each paper. With a circulation so 
restricted, the American papers, forced by competition to sell cheaply, 
have only small receipts and but trifling resources at their disposal ; and 
thus the salaries paid to writers are not considerable enough to keep men 
whose talent can open a better career for them. Mr. Greeley, when 
examined before the House of Commons in 1851, stated that he knew 
one writer getting six hundred a year; but this was an exception, and he 
estimated the salaries on the chief American papers at from one hundred 
to three hundred per annum. ‘The cheap papers, started about twenty 
years ago in America, have not, as in France, improved the salary of 
writers. It is probable, however, that the initiative in this direction will 
come from them, but it will not take place for some time, for these papers 
are still in a transitional state, and address themselves to a special public 
which possesses no literary feeling. 

The usual price of the large daily papers was, until 1833, six cents 
per copy. At this price a paper, which had a thousand subscribers and 
some advertisements, covered its expenses. Much money, however, was 
lost in the necessity of giving credit, and an intelligent speculator at 
length hit on the iden that by substituting the sale by numbers for sub- 
scription, n large saving could be effected in book-keeping and bad 
debts. The principles on which this transformation was to be brought 
about was a reduction in price to the lowest margin to attract purchasers, 
an expectation that the sale would cover the expenses, and all profit 
would be derived from the advertisements. The circulation of the paper 
was guaranteed by the diffusion of general instruction and universal 
suffrage in America. In a country where every one knows how to read 
and write, and is a voter in the bargain, the newspaper becomes a neces- 
sity ; and facts proved this. ‘I'he 700,000 inhabitants of New York and 
its suburbs absorb 130,000 copies of the daily papers —that is to say, one 
citizen in three buys a paper. The morning papers have to be ready by 
the time the workmen go to breakfast, for news is as necessary to them 
as bread for the morning meal. Success rarely attends an inventor, and 
the first papers started at one cent could not live; another attempt, by 
raising the price to two cents, was more successful, and produced imita- 
tors. The Herald, aud some other cheap papers, succeeded in their 
rivalry against the dear journals, and when they had taken root, they 
were themselves stripped of the lion’s share by a one-cent rival, the 
Sun. Although the Sun was only four pages, the profit on each copy 
sold was so small that it required a regular sale of 40,000 copies to cover 
the expenses. As the Sun has attained an average sale of 45,000 copies, 
advertisers have flocked in to make the fortune of the lucky speculators. 
A journal in the United States has, for the first time, been rich enough 
to have a house of its own. The construction of the immense edifice 
where the Sun has installed its presses and offices cost 20,000/, After 
he had made his fortune, Mr. Benjamin Day, the proprietor of the Sun, 
sold it for 250,000 dollars ; and this price oh not appear excessive, as 
the daily sale covers the expenses, and the advertisements, which are 
nearly all taken by the year, give a clear profit of 60/. a day, or nearly 
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20,0001. a year. Although they have not produced so results, the 
two-cent papers are also lucrative. Like the Sun, paso expect their 
profit from advertisements, but their expenses are very much larger. The 
two most prosperous are the Herald and the Tribune, which, besides 
the morning edition, publishes an evening and a weekly edition; the 
total circulation under the different forms averaging from 20,000 to 
25,000 copies. The Tribune, edited by Horace Grieley, was started in 
1841. On the 11th of April, 1853, the day on which it completed its 
twelfth year, it was increased to eight pages, the proprietors announcing 
that the cost of the paper alone exceeded that paid for each copy. 

It would be a difficult task to describe the expenses of an American 
paper, for they vary infinitely, according to the locality. The sub- 
scription to the first-class papers is eight to ten dollars, exclusive of 
postage. The subscription to the two-cent papers is six dollars. Pay- 
ment is now prbasua oy in advance; but subscribing has become the ex- 
ception, at least in the towns. In each district there are news agents, 
who take a certain number of copies on their own risk, and the readers 
prefer applying to them, especially the lower classes, as it is easier for 
them to pay one or two cents a day than the subscription in a lump. 
When a paper enjoys a good Bra the allowance of thirty per 
cent. it makes to the agents forms a very satisfactory income; and one 
of the agents of the Sun, at New York, recently sold his good-will for 
700 dollars. On their side, the papers are lad to favour a system which 
saves them the expense of distribution, af brings them in ready money 
daily. On the subject of advertisements, our author writes as follows: 

Advertisements occupy the first place in the papers of the United States, as 
in the habits of the American public. We cannot form an idea of the develop- 
ment the advertising act has assumed across the Atlantic. People often ex- 
press their wonder at the multitude of advertisements published in the English 

apers, and the eight-page supplement of the Zimes is — as a miracle. 

till the total number of advertisements published by all the English papers 
does not exceed two millions, while, if we calculate the American advertise- 
ments at five times that number, we should be below the truth. We cannot 
repeat often enough that the American papers live only by advertisements and 
forthem. We cannot judge from the Boston and New York papers that reach 
England. The two-cent papers give their readers four pages of matter and four of 
advertisements ; the one-cent papers reserve three pages out of four for advertise- 
ments. The further we proceed from the Atlantic ‘the larger the space devoted 
to publicity. Thus, St. Louis, a town of forty-four thousand souls, and capital 
of a state, has a daily paper larger in size than the 7'imes, printed in smaller and 
finer type, but which is occupied by advertisements, except in four columns. 
But this multiplication of advertisements may be explained by the want of any 
other mode of publicity, and by the extreme chenpaten. An advertisement of 
four lines cost 25 cents the first time, and may he repeated ad infinitum for 
12 cents atime. The general custom is for a tradesman to hire a certain and 
invariable space by the year, which the hirer can dispose of as he pleases. He 
may employ a small cut representing a steam-boat, a howe, acar, a boot, accord- 
ing to his trade. He may have his advertisement printed topsy-turvy, or dia- 
gonally, in a lozenge or a circle, in prose or in verse ; this is a matter dependent 
on his own taste, and the paper which derives the best part of its income from 
such whims is very careful not to say a word against them. 

But, although the editorial expenses are small on an Ameriean paper, 
the general outlay is very considerable. One of the heaviest expenses is 
entailed by the countless telegraphic despatches that fill their columns. 
The five two-cent papers at New York have combined to receive in com- 
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mon the of the debates of Congress at Washington, the meetings 
of the islative Assembly at Albany, the result of elections, &c., 
and the expense amounts to 100,000 dollars a year. But this does not 
each paper having private despatches forwarded by correspon- 
ts. As the ish steamers touch at Halifax before coming to New 
York, the papers of the latter city send steamers at common expense, or 
, to catch the mails off Newfoundland, and bring the letters 
direct to New York. There is not a single American paper without a 
correspondent at Halifax to send on a summary of the European news 
immediately on the arrival of the mail. Next to the telegraphic 
despatches, the heaviest expense is in the eorrespondences. Not only 
have they correspondents in all the principal towns of the Union bound 
to telegraph or write upon any event, but they have them also in every 
large European town and through South America. The English papers 
are satisfied with news from the Continent: an American paper Ws a 
panorama of the whole world. It registers all occurring in Brazil, Peru, 
Chili, with as much care and detail as the news from Paris and London, 
and a letter from China frequently follows one from Constantinople. 
The Delta, and other first-class New Orleans papers, publish Californian 
and South American news daily, which they procure at an enormous ex- 
pense. The following account of the appearance of an American paper 
is amusing : 


This multitude of correspondences and telegrams contributes no little to the 
strange appearance the American papers offer to the European reader. Nothing 
differs more from a French paper than an English one ; still, with a little prac- 
tice, it is easy to find one’s way through the immense columns of the Times or 
Post; each matter has its special place, and you are certain of finding facts in 
the same order daily. There is nothing of this sort im the American papers. 
On opening them the eye is dazzled by a sea of microscopic characters im which 
there is no guiding point. There is no methodical classification of the matter ; 
no difference of type to distinguish one article from the other, or eall attention 
to the important part of the paper. Advertisements at the beginning, middle, 
and end; such is what is noticed at the first glance. At certaim distances the 
head of a column is traversed by seven or eight lines of title, followed by an 
article of the same number of lines; sometimes it is merely a despatch, which 
has been cut up and the text altered before giving it purely and simply. Then, 
columns further on, you may find fresh details about the same faet, or a varia- 
tion of the same despatch; and nothing but the caprice of the editor or printer 
explains why an article is in one place in preference to another. As for the 
* editorial,” it is always extremely short, rarely exceeding half or three-fourths 
ofacolumn. It is followed by a number of still shorter paragraphs, treating 
of the most various topics. Sometimes the same question forms the subject of 
half a dozen paragraphs, which the editor did not take the trouble to consoli- 
date into one. Local news is given profusely, with am abundamee and minute- 
ness of details wearisome to a French reader. At the end of the news you are 
sure to find two or three lists of candidates, for the elections ave perpetual— 
federal elections, elections for the state, for the county, for the city ; elections 
of deputies, aldermen, judges, collectors of taxes, inspectors of markets, &e- 
An exaet and zealous elector has always some one to eleet to something between 
breakfast and. dinner, and his paper must inform him of the candidates to the 
vacant post. Then come the statisties, comparing the results of the elections 
with those of the previous elections, to know whether the Whigs or democrats 
have lost. or votes. Lastly, a lange space is devoted to commercial news, 
and the cal temp:r of the American nation is perfectly displayed im it. 
Nothing is more lucid, sensible, more full of facts and arguments, than the 
articles im witicl a state of the exchange is given or the situation of affairs 
appreciated. ‘The news is classed with order and method, summed up with a 















conciseness to which the clearness is not sacrificed. The variation of the funds 
and markets through the world is scrupulously registered, for the least 
fulness or delay would displease men of business. Nearly each line of this pa 
of the paper represents a tel ,-and on regarding the lists, which are nothi 
better than hieroglyphics to the “outsider” and fill two or three columns, the 
reader is startled at the expense this department must entail. When the various 
matters we have enumerated do not suffice, with the advertisements, to fill the 
paper, the editor “stops the hole” with ‘anything that occurs to him, with 
verses, quotations from good authors, sometimes with a novel, which he cuts 
into lengths according to the demand of the printer. In a word, if we were to 
take out of an American paper all that is unnecessary or void of interest, all 
that resembles the gossip of a small town, there would be frequently little left 
to read, and an English writer was justified in his remark that all the news in 
the largest American papers could be got into a single page of the Zimes 
or Daily News. 

We cannot terminate these observations on the political press of the 
United States, without making some remarks as to its moral situation. 
Here, again, the truth will not permit any absolute conclusion, As an 
instrument of publicity, the American press has an immense part to play : 
we may say that it forms a part of the very life of the nation, and is the 
necessary complement of its political institutions. The press alone ani- 
mates and vivifies this immense electoral system; it alone excites and 
maintains that competition, without which the elections would frequently 
degenerate into mere formalities ; by attaching a significance to names, 
and associating with a nomination the triumph of an idea or a party, 
it calls the people to the voting-booth. On the other side, the journal 
has not less importance. As the sole reading of the working classes, it 
is the great. public educator; it instructs the workman in his. rights, 
guides him in the exercise of his civic prerogative, instructs him t 
men and things, combats, but too often strengthens, his prejudices. In 
a country of universal suffrage, whoever disposes of the masses is master 
of the national fortunes ; when, then, the majority of the press combine 
to force the nation in any direction, to war or peace, the annexation of 
Texas, or the conquest of California, and no unforeseen event occurs to 
distract public attention, this incessant lesson always ends by producing 
an irresistible movement. of public opinion. This is an immense oo 
but each paper only has a fraction of it, insufficient to make the fortune 
of an individual. Hence, an engagement on a paper in America does 
not produce that prestige which is its usual accompaniment, in France 
more especially ; it rarely leads to influence, more rarely still to renown. 
It may be urged that several journalists have been sent to Congress, and 
in 1851 there were six in the Chamber of Representatives and four im the 
Senate. But itis doubtful whether they were elected solely in theiv quality 
as writers. In addition, a political career in the United States is the 
least productive of all ; it does not tempt those who have a fortune ready 
made, still less those who have a fortune to make: In the new states, 
there is often a difficulty in finding any one who will leave his family 
and business every year to go three or lene hundred miles to Congress, 
and any one who devotes himself to politics can soon become a leading 
man. But, though it may be easy to become a notability on the banks. 
of the Illinois: or the Arkansas, it is very difficult to become the subject. 
of popular applause, like a Clay, a Calhoun, or a Webster. A newspaper 
in the United States has no authority or value, save what it derives from 
its editor, and he, in his turn, is judged by his works, In the larger 
towns, a man of merit, who ot a paper cleverly and honestly, is 
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sure to obtain esteem and consideration, but he would sooner gain noto- 
riety or influence as a preacher or a lawyer. In the West, the editor of 
@ paper ma. be an ignorant speculator, and he will be appreciated ac- 
to his merits. Two-thirds of the American papers are weekly, 
or in rudimen condition we have described, where one man is 
editor, compositor, and printer. Sharing the labours, habits, and passions 
of the rude and turbulent people among whom they live, these impro- 
vised journalists become the faithful echo of the squatters or planters 
who live round them ; their only task is to publish local scandal, which 
only too soon degenerates into results and personal conflicts. Hence those 
frequent challenges, duels, and even assassinations, too often described in 
the newspapers of America. The American press has been often depicted 
by representing the editor writing with loaded pistols on his desk, and 
oing out armed to the teeth ; this portrait, which may be correct on the 
ks of the Mississippi, and would only be a fancy sketch on the coast 
of the Atlantic, is merely a condemnation of the violent manners in the 
South and West. If journalists fight and are killed more frequently 
than their neighbours, it results from the fact that they are brought more 
frequently before the public, and that their profession creates them more 
enemies. On the subject of the liberty of the press in America, our 
author has some pertinent remarks : 


It seems a paradoxical question to ask whether the press is free in America: 
still we are justified in doing so. In default of legislative fetters, the American 
ecw are absolutely heen on a capricious and despotic master—the many- 

eaded people. The grandeur and nobility of letters is in the mission which the 
author seems to have received, to enlighten and guide opinion, and bring it back 
to the truth when it goes astray. Unfortunately, the people are hasty in form- 
ing an , mer they o> instincts rather than reason, and require some 
time to be undeceived. This time the American press does not have. Not 
depending on subscribers, it has not, like the English and French papers, a 
captive clientéle who assures its existence during a crisis; it lives from hand to 
mouth by the sale of copies: when the dissatisfied readers desert a aper, and 
the newsvendors limit their purchases, famine knocks at the door, ar the paper 
is forced to be silent, or change its opinion and howl with the wolves. The 
multitude is as absolute in its demands as is despotism, and has no need to have 
recourse to hypocrisy. More than once in the United States the populace has 
destroyed the office of a paper in-order to put down a contradiction that dis- 
pleased it. The Catholic papers have endured countless persecutions: twenty 
times the most popular writer of the democratic party, Bryant, has been obliged 
to uplift his voice and claim for his opponents the liberty of contradiction. 
When the Nicaragua question, ello. rather than solved by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, was exciting public attention, and minds were turning to war, 
the National Intelligencer kept silent. This dumbness was the more noticed, for 
this paper, being then on intimate terms with the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
would have been best able to enlighten the public and give an opinion on the 
question in dispute. When questioned by its fellows, the National Intelligencer 
contented itself with replying, “There are certain subjects on which a journal 
cannot undertake to speak the truth without risking less than hanging.” On 
quoting this remark, the New York Journal of Commerce added the following 
reflections: —“ It has often been remarked, and it is perfectly true, that opinion 
is less free, and the press more fettered, in this country than in any other pos- 
sessing liberal institutions. The press of the United States has licence without 
having liberty: it serves as the organ for numberless calumnies, but for very 
few truths. It has the co to falsify and disfigure, and has not the energy 
to express opinions which might not be agreeable to certain cliques, or be con- 
trary to the current of blind prejudices.” We will be satisfied with this ap- 
preciation, which cannot be suspected, for it emanates from an American pen. 
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One thing we must say in favour of the American press—the strict 
attention paid to morality. Anything that might attack religion or wound 
a delicate ear is carefully banished from their columns. They display on 
this point a scrupulousness which does them honour, and are supported in 
it by the public. Two or three attempts have been made at New York 
to establish papers like our Satirist, of disgraceful memory, but they were 
still-born. Experience has reassured the Americans on the pretended 
— public morals would incur from liberty of the press. Some 
twelve years ago several clergymen were greatly alarmed at the circula- 
tion gained by the “Juif Errant,” and other equivocal romances trans- 
lated from the French. This fashion was only transitory: at the end of 
a couple of years these publications only entailed a loss, and a notable 
increase was perceptible in the sale of magazines and respectable publi- 
cations. The mind is like the stomach, in that it can only digest healthy 
and strengthening food. The American papers have created and kept up 
in the labouring classes the necessity of being able to read, and this want, 
which at first accepted every sort of pabulum, now powerfully subserves 
the cause of morality and truth. This naturally leads us to a considera- 
tion of one of the most praiseworthy elements of the American press : 
we allude to the religious journals, of which a large number is published 
with remarkable success. These papers are intended to supply instruc- 
tion and moral Sunday reading for families, and are edited with con- 
siderable care. Nearly all of them contain a large quantity of political 
or literary news, in the shape of very compact notices. The greater portion 
of the paper is devoted to religious news, either affecting the Confedera- 
tion or foreign countries. A space is also reserved for polemics. These 
papers absorb all the intellectual activity of the American clergy, and 
although created and sustained by that love of controversy so peculiar to 
the United States, they offer great interest to those who are fond of 
serious reading. The first religious paper, edited on the plan adopted by 
all the publications of the same character, was started in Boston in 1816, 
by the Rev. Sidney Morse, under the title of the Boston Recorder, It 
was speedily imitated in all quarters, for each sect desired its special 
organ. Thus, at New York alone are published: the Observer, the 
Evangelist, the Christian Advocate, the Presbyterian, the Independent, 
all of which enjoy a large circulation. There are in the United States 
120 papers of this character, and their weekly circulation may be estimated 
at 500,000 copies. 

We need scarcely say that in America, as in England, there is a great 
number of special journals. Every unknown doctrine, every rising 
opinion, has recourse to the press in order to gain public favour, and 
every innovator begins by starting a paper. ‘Temperance, abolition of 
slavery, freemasonry, agriculture, the sciences, pedagogy, have given 
birth to an infinity of papers, and continue to do so. Even the Indians 
have papers in their own language; the Choctaws possessing one, the 
Cherokees two. The European immigration has also been followed by 
the establishment of French, Italian, and German papers. The German 

journals are more than one hundred in number, some of them seeming to 
have no other object but to continue in America a war of words which 
has become impossible in Europe: these are exclusively devoted to the 
explanation of doctrines utterly contrary to all religious feeling and social 
Dec.—voL. CX1V. NO. CCCCXLIV. 2F 
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order. They meet, however, with the suceess they deserve. What hatred 
the German emigrant may have felt against society at large, once that 
he has a field to cultivate and a family to support, he forgets his preju- 
dices’; he quits politics for the axe or the wain, and if he opens @ paper, 
it is not to read in ita tirade against tyrants or superstition, but to seek 
in it the price-current of wheat and cereals. 
In conclusion, we heartily agree with our author when he says that the 
American press is still in a state of transition, but that it contaims the 
of a great intellectual movement. In proportion as an unexampled 
prosperity strengthens those classes in the United States who can raise 
their ideas above the worship of material interests, new wants will be re- 
vealed, which will only find their satisfaction in mental pleasures. Then 
letters will gain in the life of the Amerieans that place which belongs to 
them in all civilised nations, and the press, which has prepared and ren- 
dered possible this triumph of mind over matter, will gain its good share 


of the profit. 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF POSTING. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming. 


Wuen Dr. Jounson spoke of the potentiality of wealth, it was 
with a meaning somewhat different from that which I now attach to it. 
Indeed, I am rather about to show its want of potentiality.* To prove 
that it has no longer the power of procuring those travelling comforts 
which the affluent formerly enjoyed. 

Many of us may still remember the days of “ First and second turn, 
out!’ and the evenings spent at a comfortable posting-house. It was 
sometimes a quaint Elizabethan building at the end of a village, with a 
majestic elm or two between the house and the road, from which a gentle 
sweep beneath their branches brought you up to the door; and beyond 
the road was a village green, skirted by extensive woodlands; or some- 
times it was a goodly mansion, famed for its cleanliness and cookery 
(though with ceilings rather of the lowest), in the centre of a small, 
old-fashioned town. I myself preferred the village. Rarely was there 
any question as to accommodation ; and, passing by the well-stored larder 
as you entered, there was no difficulty in ordermg a comfortable dinner. 
And what beds! the snow-white sheets slightly scented by the dried 
lavender that was scattered in the presses ; and, at early morn, the fresh, 
pure air “doing salutation” through the open casement. And the break- 
fast; spirit of Apicius, what a breakfast! Spread upon unspotted 
damask were grilled ham and spiced beef; broiled trout, game-pie, mar- 





= Potentiality. Johnson, possibility ; not actuality. In his first example from 
Jeremy Taylor, it is the having a power (of giving, or imparting). 
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malade, and honeycombs ; that did not date even from yesterday ; 
Nanded thes aein:eetsdibasind t.asepin thio shal guess af wel tates aa 
butter that tempted one to “lay it on with a heavy hand.” Where, ex- 
cept on the fading page of memory, have we such things now? 

Sinee the genius of George Stephenson established railways, ours is an 
age of iron. The material element has produced a nearer approach to 
democracy than eould have been effected by the wildest revolutaon. On 
a railway platform all men are equal. ch’s sketch of the bishop 
earrying his carpet-bag has ceased to be a joke. It ig a mere 
every-day occurrenee. Elbowed and surrounded by drovers, reapers, 
nayvies, and every shape of unwashed industry, well-dressed men and 
women, each with some special encumbrance (from a portmanteau to a 
bunch of flowers), run breathless to and fro in fearful excitement; and— 
unless wealth resumes its lost empire for a moment, in the shape of a 
giving look—they are left unaided in their helplessness. A shrill eny, “ Is 
this the right train? Is it? Oh, answer me!” from a trembling female 
voice, brings no reply, and the appellant may consider herself fortunate 
if her toes are not amputated by a luggage-truck as she stands gasping 
out her useless inquiries. Shrieking whistles, and hissing steam, and ring- 
ing hand-bells, and carriages banging in petty collision as they are brought 
into their places, add to the chaos and confusion; while to aggravate the 
horrid tumult, and supply the place of torment with an imp, the book- 
stall boy, with harsh, cracked voice, is dinning in one’s ears, *‘ Times /— 
Times, Morning Chronicle, Morning Post !— Times ! !—Daily News, 
Times!!!” each ery striking upon the startled tympanum with more 
painful sharpness than the former. I once swore in my irritation that I 
would never read one of them again, but the Indian mutiny recalled me 
to human sympathies. : 

Then, too, there is the tyranny of the time-table. In the days of 
posting we could set out at eight, nine, or ten o’clock, as we liked best. 
The only difference was, whether we should sleep at Bunbury or Biddle- 
thorpe; and there were excellent houses at both. In these days, on the 
contrary, we must be called at six, to be in time for the “7.30 ;” and 
when we reach the crowded platform, and have waited till we are cold 
and tired, we find that the London train, which is to take us up, is half 
an hour late—to which it adds as it proceeds (acguirit eundo, as Lord 
Kenyon would have said)—and on finally arriving at Birmingham, we 
are very coolly informed that the train that was to have taken us north 
has left more than twenty minutes since, and—O miserabile dictu !— 
that there will not be another for three hours; a delay that invests the 
remainder of our journey with the additional dangers of darkness,* 

What ean wealth do for us in such a case as this? Or where was its 
potentiality when four hundred Irish reapers took possession of the 
express steam-packet at Holyhead, and maintained their position in spite 
of the feeble authorities, giving to the high-paying passengers by the 
express all the discomforts of a cattle-boat. The cattle would, probably, 
have been preferable companions. 





* The gentleman who refuses to be ealled Earl Berkeley, and who very lately tra- 
velled on a railway for the first time, is said to have declared that “ they would 
never catch him upon one again.” He must be a sensible man. I only wish that I 
could make the same declaration myself. 
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If, clinging to former enjoyments, and wishing to make short ‘xeur- 
sions upon our own wheels, we take a carriage or horse upon the rail, 
the chances are—especially if we go by Normanton—that it will be left 
behind. It has twice occurred to myself; and, in another instance, a 

horse, being shunted of (what a detestable jargon !),' was left so 
ine in the box that, when discovered; he was unable to walk out of it. 

Few things, except the penny postage, have given such an impetus as 
railways to social progress and to trade; few things have so favoured the 

ple ; but as regards the affluent, they have deprived travelling of half 
its pleasures by depriving it of all its amenities. And with what a class 
they bring us in contact! Men who are acquiring wealth before they have 
learnt the tone that should grace it : whose pockets are being filled while 
their manners are as coarse as dowlas. Men whom a single generation 
is unable to refine. On whom the apostle’s exhortation to Be courteous 
has hitherto been lost. 

When Admiral Dommett (who himself sprang honourably from the 
people) was anxious to bring forward one of his nephews, he obtained his 
appointment as midshipman in a frigate which was commanded by an 
officer as distinguished for his courtly manners as for his bravery. 
“Dear S.” (wrote the admiral), “I send you my nephew, and shall be 
glad if you will give him a polish.” On returning from a long cruise, 
“ Dear Dommett ” (wrote the captain), ‘I send back your nephew. I 
have done all I could, but Iam sorry to say that he will not ¢ake a polish.” 

Thanks to the facilities afforded by railways, which scatter them in 
every direction, much of the company who frequent our watering-places 
are now of this description ; and while it is a gratifying sight to the 

litical economist, it does not add to the attractions of the places where 
they “most do congregate.” 

But, after all, it is not the guality of our migratory population ; it is 
their number that is the great evil. When it was necessary to travel 
two or three hundred miles, posting or by coach, the affluent and the idle 
had it all their own way; and though the hard-headed man who is 
making his own fortune, and employing thousands, is a much more 
valuable member of society, those whom he is displacing were at least 
congruous ; they were suited to each other, and the surface was pleasant, 
though there might be little beneath it. 

The “ new aristocracy ” now “ push them from their stools.” During 
the present summer it has been impossible, at the best hotels, to obtain 
accommodation. Except rooms were written for beforehand, and almost 
asked as a favour, one was crowded out. I will take North Wales as a 
single instance, and will begin at Bangor Ferry. If any place be habit- 
able in such weather as we had in August, it is the George Hotel, near 
the Suspension Bridge. It is an old rookery of a house, converted by its 
landlady, Miss Roberts, into an elegantly-furnished little villa. The 
descent from the house to the water-side is through a pretty garden, 
where fusehias take the place of privet hedges, and the shrubs of southern 
climes survive the rigours of a northern winter. The scenery is lovely ; 
the Tubular Bridge is within an easy field-walk; the air is constantly 
freshened by the flowing waters of the Menai; and, to complete the 
romance, whitebait, supplied from the strait itself, was daily served as 
a part of ourdinner. But will it be thought that wealth had power 
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to procure admission to this Paradise? Nothing of the kind. A single 
man might find a bedroom, for Miss Roberts could make even a sloping 
garret look comfortable; but for the accommodation of a family, time, 
and prearrangement, and serious negotiation, were required. ‘Thrones 
have been open to competition with fewer candidates for their possession; 
and a secretary of state has been obliged to be content, at the George, 
with accommodation for a single night at which his valet would have 
mutinied.* 

Nor is the overwhelming influx confined to such houses as this. It is 
the same everywhere. Look at Conway. No one will suppose that there 
is any peculiar attraction in the hotels at Conway; yet even there, to 
secure a shelter for the night, it was necessary to write beforehand, and, 
in the course of the evening, a pound was ineffectually offered for a single 
bed. Had I known as much as I did when I awoke, it should have 
been a bargain. 

Near Conway is Llandudno (.4mglicé Landydno), a place that has 
sprung up on the Welsh coast within the last few years. As it will be 
some months yet before it will be connected with railway communication, 
it is at present approached by a bad hilly road, in omnibuses, apparently 
carrying the Manchester contingent of “ twenty-one inside and twenty- 
three out.” They go at a reckless pace; and it is curious to see the pas- 
sengers laughing as they rock about, in perfect unconsciousness of their 
danger. They are told that there never was an upset but once; and 
then, owing to the skill of the driver, no one was much hurt. Do not 
believe it, my friends. If we are to credit newspaper report (and who 
ever doubts it ?) there were six upsets this season ; and I have myself 
heard authentic anecdotes of smashed faces and broken limbs. 5 
again, unless you had written, it was hopeless to expect accommodation : 
and you would not always find it even then. A young gentleman who 
was about to make his wedding excursion, engaged apartments at one of 
the hotels. Before his arrival they were given to a larger party who 
were likely to be more profitable. When he drove up with his blushing 
bride, he was told that there must be some mistake—but there was cer- 
tainly no accommodation. He tried in all directions ; every place was 
full; not a bed anywhere ; and it is generally asserted (though I do not 
vouch for the fact) that the first night of his honeymoon was passed in a 
bathing-machine.t I have no wish to say anything against Landydno. 
It is finely situated in a bay, with a beautiful sea-view ; it has two grand 
hotels and a terrace; lodging-houses of all kinds have sprung up as 








* When Lady —— was shown, on this occasion, to a chamber where half a 
dozen servants usually slept, each on his separate trestle, “At any rate,” she 
good-humouredly observed, “if there is no other apartment, we shall have our choice 
of beds.” But, for such a guest, the wand of the Welsh enchantress soon converted 
it into something habitable. She would have done the same for a philosopher— 
she has a room devoted to their portraits—but she would not have done it for one 
of the merely wealthy. 

t+ One of the luckiest extrications from a difficulty of this kind was at Manches- 
ter, during the recent exhibition, A party had been driven from house to house, 
for upwards of an hour, without finding a resting place, when their cabman—who 
was in an obvious state of advanced intoxication—recommended them to try a 
Temperance Hotel. They followed his advice; and had no reason to regret their 


having been taken to a Temperance Hotel by a drunken cabman. 
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ickly as the most prolifie of the British Fungi ; and tt is a capital place 
pickling: babies, eo heesling the necks of unruly boys—for the cliffs 
are abrupt ‘and lofty; but, till the chances are in my favour of getting 
there alive, and finding a bed upon my arrival, I shall be content to 
defer ‘a renewal of my visit. 

Amongst the evil consequences of every place bemg thus crowded with 
guests, is the imerease at the hotels of another description of guests—if 
not of permanent inhabitants. In the elegant pages of the New Monthly, 
it isa subject upon which I scarcely know how to express myself, or how 
to approach it. On one occasion [ was disturbed in the middle of the 
night by an altercation in a male and female voice at the door of a neigh- 
bouring bedroom. “In about an hour and a half,” said the gentleman, 
“ T had to strike a light; and, on the corner of the pillow, I saw ” 
Here (as the reporters say of noble lords) he became inaudible ; but 
what he had seen, and why he had called the poor chambermaid from 
her precarious slumbers at “ the solemn hour when night and morning 
meet,” must be pretty obvious. Whatever had been his tormentors, it was 
clear ‘that they had murdered sleep. Of myself, under such circumstances, 
I say nothing. Yet this was a house which I had known, for many more 
years than I wish to mention, as a first-rate hotel. But it was not fre- 
quented then as it is frequented now. In those days “the county fami- 
lies” were its chief supporters; and posting was one of its sources of 

rofit. 

: If railways, however, have poured the miseellaneous crowd of money- 
makers into our watering-places, and have put travelling into a poor 
man’s power, I doubt whether they have added much to his enjoyments. 
Except a funeral procession, I know nothing more lugubrious than the 
return of an excursion train. What a picture of discomfort! Too much 
exhausted to Jook at anything, see the wearied husband and the mud- 
stained wife, and their paddling children—followmg them like “ panting 
Time” in a prologue—(as Mrs. Malaprop would say)—all plodding 
their melancholy way to the station; and what quarrelling, strife, and 
suffocation as they push themselves imto the carriages! I am not writing 
at random ; the suffocation must literally be counted amongst the inci- 
dents; it is no exaggeration ; for the other day a child was so closely 
packed ‘that, on arriving at the ¢erminus, it was taken out dead. A 
pleasant end toa pleasure trip! “ Our wee Tommy” (as his mother ob- 
served) “ was as flat as a fluke.” Was there a man amongst them, 
think you, that did not bless himself at being safe home again ; or else 
fly to a beer-shop, to be revenged on the drink for the disappointments of 
the day? This is not pleasure: it is mere novelty and excitement, the 
restlessness of an age of progress. A few miles from their home on a 
summer afternoon would Rim been more enjoyable. 

To the class immediately above them the advantages are unmitigated. 
They had always money, vut they wanted time. Even fast coaches were 
slow, to men who were carried two days’ distance or more from their 
place of business. The ancient yellow and pair was worse, to say no- 
thing of its inconvenience and expense. Now on railways they travel 
like lords; and they must have gone to some place far indeed, if they 
cannot breakfast at the sea-side and be at home m the-course of the day : 
mismanagement and detentions notwithstanding. Nor is this their only 
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advantage. Formerly they could not exchange a letter in less than three 
or four days. With the electric telegraph they can give their directions 
as rapidly as from the stuffed chair to the high stool in their own count- 
ing-houses. The handles of a small machine are put in motion, and the 
order is silently conveyed as easily as it could have been spoken. 

The affluent of another class have also, in a less degree, been benefited. 
As shareholders, they have been relieved of a good deal of their superfluous 
cash—which might possibly have been worse spent ; and (barring acci- 
dents) they sometimes find the speed convenient ; though they still look 
back with regret to their recollections of the road, and to the days of 
their supremacy. them railways are abhorred. They cannot hel 
thinking of the comfort of quietly arriving at the door of a good hotel, 
and they contrast it with the nuisance of being unceremoniously let out 
of a mr Com carriage to encounter all the squalid contacts of a crowded 
platform. 

Entering into their feelings, I do not write this in mere idleness. 
Though not marked (Private) it is intended as the preliminary an- 
nouncement of a 

POSTING AND POSTING HOUSE REVIVAL COMPANY. 


Capital—as much as can be got from 20,000 shares of ten pounds each, 
hability limited; chairman, Lord Anthony Fitzneverchange ; secretary, 
myself. The prospectuses will be issued in a few days. In the mean 
time applications for shares may be made to our publishers ; and, like 
the concocters of many less honest schemes, J pledge myself that the 
dividend will be unheard of. 
Much will have to be accomplished. All the appliances of posting 
will have to be re-established. Cattle that will go temperately and in a 
ive direction must be provided; and boys between the ages of 
forty and seventy must be engaged. Lives dear to their country depend 
upon the issue. Can we contemplate without dismay that, only a few 
weeks since, a celebrated speaker, writer, and philanthropist, who has re- 
tained the late Duke of Wellington’s long-felt aversion to railways, was 
nearly sacrificed to the changes they have produced. He attempted to 
post trom Brighton to London. But the system was totally disorganised. 
Though he had engaged relays of horses, years of desuetude had un- 
fitted them for their work ; he was upset against a hedge and planted 
amongst the quicksets; but he did not take kindly to the soil, for he 
was within reach of the horses’ heels, who kicked as if they had been 
galvanised, till the carriage which conveyed him was broken to pieces, 
and his limbs had nearly shared the same fate. At last he was extri- 
cated by two gipsies (you do not find ¢hem travelling by railways—they 
have generally a carriage of their own), and their names—if we knew 
them—would go down to posterity as having preserved to society one of 
its most valuable members. 
Where will all this end? Let the country go with us, and as a mode 
of travelling for the affluent, Railways shall be superseded. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


Dr. Livinastone is one of those men who deserve well gh 
country. During a residence of sixteen years in Southern Africa, 
never ceased to exert himself in natetilind geographical knowledge and 
an intimacy with the resources of the country. It is needless to recur 
here to the incidents connected with his mission in the Bakwain country, 
involving, as it did, the permanent injury of his arm by a lion; or to 
the account of the Boers and Bushmen, or of the so-called great Kalahari 
Desert, known to us from preceding writers. Nor to readers of the New 
Monthly Magazine is it necessary to go back to the discovery of Lake 
Ngami. It is, in the first place, to Dr. Livingstone’s travels in the 
country of the Makololo, on the rivers Leeambye and Leeba, the Upper 
and Central Zambesi, and across the hill region that separates the sources 
of those rivers from those of the Zaire or Congo, and of the Coanza, thus 
connecting Lake Ngami and Central South Africa with the well-known 
port of Loanda, that we have to look for that which is at once new, and 
of paramount interest and importance. There is next the crowning ex- 
vedition of all—the return by the same country, but by a devious route, 
the descent down the same great central water-valley of the Upper and 
Central Zambesi to the valley of the Lower Zambesi, and by that great 
stream to the Eastern Ocean; thus opening a new and available route 
into Central South Africa, crossing the continent amid the intertropical 
districts, and for the first time connecting one coast with the other. 
Truly, we have reason to be proud of our countrymen. Excepting the 
Germans, as lately evidenced in the labours of Drs. Barth and Overweg, 
what nation approaches us, even at a distance, in the zeal, the enthusiasm, 
and the endurance of our geographical explorers? Whether it is in the 
Polar Seas, in arid Central Australia, or in Africa, redoleut of fever, wild 
animals, and almost equally wild natives, the British are, and have ever 
been, with exceptions so few and rare as almost the further to attest the 
fact, the pioneers of discovery and civilisation. All honour to those who 
take a lead in such ennobling labours! In Dr. Livingstone’s ease, the 
lustre of his discoveries is enhanced by their positive importance. The 
openings to civilisation, and the capabilities and resources of the new 
countries explored, have been found to be very considerable. Already, 
we are told, the secretary for foreign affairs is using his influence with 
the Portuguese government to secure the free navigation of the Zambesi, 
and Dr. Livingstone is to proceed to Lisbon, with the strongest recom- 
mendations both to the king and government, to secure that happy result, 
as also other facilities for commercial intercourse with the interior of 
Africa. The British Association has also been urging upon government 
the importance of sending a vessel to survey the entrance to the same 
river, and to ascend its stream as far as practicable to navigation, on the 
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ground of interest both to science and to commerce. So there are some 


reasons to that the important discoveries of Dr. Livingstone will not, 
like some as the opening of the Niger and the survey of the 


’ Euphrates, be lost to existing ages from the mere want of spirit and 
energy enough to put them to account. We must avow, however, that 
with our knowledge of the past our hopes are but faint. All great 
progress abroad, colonial or otherwise, has begun in private enterprise, 
and been carried out for a Genaidind qatmmndell India itself 
is a notorious example. 

Dr. Livingstone’s advanced post was Kolobeng, situate at the sources 
of the Limpopo, in the country of the Bechuanas, and on the frontier of 
the great i Desert. After a second journey to Lake Ngami, 
made from thence in April, 1850, with Mrs. Livingstone and their three 
children, and on which occasion they were in time to relieve a party of 
English travellers, one of whom, Mr. A. Rider, peri of the local 
fever, and which journey was itself put a stop to by both children and 
servants being laid low with fever, Dr. Livingstone started a third time 
for the north in company with Mr. Oswell, of whose prowess as an 
elephant shooter, and his manly generosity to the missionary’s family, 
the doctor speaks in high terms. On this, the third expedition, guided 
by a Bushman of the name of Shobo, the two travellers reached the 
country of the Makololo, without visiting the Lower Zouga or Lake 
Ngami. The country they traversed, which supported a vegetation of 
fine, sweet, short grass, and mopane and baobab-trees, was also diversified 
by salt pans, some of which were very extensive. They were obliged, 
however, for the sake of water, to turn off to the Mababe, where - 
found human beings, and that great curse of South Africa, the tsetse 
( Glossina morsitans), which was a perfect pest to our travellers, neither 
ox, horse, nor dog ever surviving its bite. The less formidable but annoy- 
ing mosquito abounded in the same valley. 

Arrived at the country of the Makololo, our travellers descended the 
Chobe, or Western Zambesi, in canoes to the residence of Sebituane, the 
chief of the Makololo. The doctor gives some account of the career of 
this remarkable specimen of an African chieftain, who unfortunatel 
pene from the effects of an old wound whilst our countrymen were wi 

im. When they arrived, he said to them, ‘* Your cattle are all bitten b 
the tsetse, and will certainly die; but never mind, I have oxen, and will 
give you as many as you need.” Sebituane was succeeded by his daughter 
Ma-mochisane, who left the travellers at liberty to visit * part of the 
country they chose. Accordingly, they proceeded one hundred and 
thirty miles north-east to Sesheke, and in the end of June, 1851, were 
rewarded by the discovery of the Central Zambesi. This was a most im- 

rtant point, for that river was not previously known to exist there at 
all. The Portuguese maps all represent it as rising far to the east of 
where they were; and if ever anything like a chain of trading stations 
had existed across the country, as has been supposed by some stay-at- 
home geographers, between the latitude 12 deg. and 18 deg. south, this 
magnificent portion of the river must have been known before. Our 
travellers saw it at the end of the dry season, at the time when the river 
is about at its lowest, and yet there was a breadth of from three hundred 
to six hundred yards of deep flowing water. At the period of its annual 
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ee, ‘twenty feet in perpendicular height, and floods 
fifteen or twenty miles of land adjacent to its banks. 

The country which our travellers passed over between the Western 
and Central Zambesi was perfectly flat, except where there were large 
ant-hills. It was for the most part covered with wild date-trees and 
palmyras, with, in some parts, forests of mimose and mopane. This 
region was also seedianpilly flooded, and there were large patches of 
swamps lying near the Chobe or its ‘banks. The Makololo were living 
among these swamps for the sake of the protection the deep reedy rivers 
afforded them against their enemies—the Matabele. 

Dr. Livingstone, finding that he eould not establish himself in this 

, the healthy districts being defenceless, and the safe localities so 
deleterious to human life that the original Basutos had nearly afl been 
eut off by the fever, and the Boers not allowing of the peaceable instruc- 
tion of the natives at his old station Kolobeng, he returned after this 
journey to the Cape, being the first time during eleven years that he had 
visited the scenes of civilisation; and after embarking his wife and 
family for England, he started, in the begmning of June, 1852, on that 
last great journey which was ‘destimed to be so fruitful in results, and 
which extended from the southern extremity of the continent to St. Paul 
de Loando, the capital of Angola, on the west coast, and thence across 
South Central Africa, in an oblique direction, to Kilimane, on the eastern 
coast. 

Dr. Livingstone started with the usual conveyance of the country, the 
heavy, lumbering, Cape waggon, drawn by ten oxen. “ Waggon travel- 
ling in Africa,” he remarks, “has been so often described, that I need 
say no more than that it is a prolonged system of picnicking, excellent 
for the health, and agreeable to those who are not over-fastidious about 
trifles, and who delight in being in the open air.” The doctor divides 
the more southerly region into three zones or bands, the eastern or 
mountainous, well wooded with evergreen succulent trees, on which 
neither fire nor droughts can have the smallest effect, and the seaboard 
gorges clad with gigantic timber. There is rain and flowing streams, 
and the population—Caffres or Zulus—are tall, muscular, and well made. 
The centre consists for the most part of extensive, slightly undulating 
plains, with few springs, and still fewer flowing streams. The inhabi- 
tants—Bechuanas—are a timid race, and inferior to the Caffres in phy- 
sical development. The western division is still more level than t 
middle one, being rugged only near the coast. It imcludes the great 
plain called the Kalahari Desert, whieh is remarkable for little water and 
Sam considerable vegetation. In the latitude of Lake Ngami a totally 

erent country begins. A few blesbucks (Antilope pygarga), guus, 
blue bucks (Antilope cerudea), steinbucks, and the ostrich continue, like 
the Bushmen, to maintain a precarious existence when all the rest are 
gone. ‘The tsetse forms an invisible barrier to the progress of domestic 
cattle ; and among horses, sickness prevails to such an extent between 
December and April, between 20 degrees and 27 degrees 8., that it is 
only by great care in stabling that they can be kept. The same sickness 

to a minor extent among eattle, and when the flesh of animals 
that have died of this disease is eaten, it causes a malignant carbuncle; 
whieh, when it appears over any important organ, proves rapidly fatal. 
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Before our travellers came to the Orange River, they saw the last 
tion of a migration of spring bucks (Gazella euchore). They came 
the great Kalahari Desert, and, when first seen after crossing the colonial 
boundary, are said often to exceed forty thousand in number. Dr. Living- 
stone attributes their migration to the overgrowth of grass, which is too 
favourable for their enemies, the felines ; and hence they go in search of 
plas with short grass. We cannot omit here a notice of great im- 
portance to the eolonist. The new regions explored by Dr. Livingstone, 
beyond 18 degrees S., abound in three varieties of grape-bearing vines, 
one of which is furnished with oblong tubers, giving it great increase of 
power to withstand droughts; and a variety might be produced from it 
much better adapted to the country than the foreign vines at present 
cultivated. 

Beyond the Orange River is an independent eountry, inhabited by 
Bechuanas and Griquas, the latter a mixed race sprung from natives and 
Europeans. Dr. Livingstone criticises the conduct pursued towards 
these people, as also towards the Boers and Caffres, unsparingly ; and he 
advocates allowing the colonists to choose their own governor, which, 
with colonial representation im the imperial parliament, will, he says, 
undoubtedly secure the perpetual union of the colony to the English 
crown. ‘There is not, however, he says, a prospect of the country of the 
Griquas ever producing much of the materials of commerce, except wool. 
Few of these people are as yet even Christians, notwithstanding the 
labours of Mr. Moffat, and of other worthy missionaries. 

Dr. Livingstone was detained some time at the important missionary 
station of Kuruman, the seene of Mr. Moffat’s labours, and which owes 
its existence to an ever-flowing fountain, by a quarrel between the Boers 
and the Bakwains; and the latter having defended themselves more suc- 
cessfully than heretofore, the cause was attributed to the teachings of our 
traveller, and loud threats of vengeance were uttered against him. At 
length, however, he got away, and when at Motito, forty miles off, he 
met his old friend Sechele, the chief of the Bakwains, on his way to re- 
present his grievances to the Queen of England. Needless to say, that 
he never got beyond the colony. Our traveller pursued his way, skirt- 
ing the Kalahari Desert, and giving the Boers a wide berth. After 
meeting Mr. J. Macabe, the first Englishman who really explored Lake 
Ngami, our traveller arrived on the 31st of December, 1852, at Kolo- 
beng, or Litubaruba, the ehief town of Sechele. ‘There is there a cave 
called Lepelole, said tu be inhabited by a deity, who, like the Egyptian 
Thau, had a crooked leg, and allowed no one to return who endea- 
voured to penetrate into the interior. Dr. Livingstone, however, did so, 
and found only an open cave, which contracted into two water-worn 
branches, ending in orifices through which the water onee flowed. ‘This, 
we have before said, had, previous to the irruption of the Boers, been 
Dr. Livingstone’s station, and he speaks highly of the salubrity of the 
country. Many diseases common in Europe are unknown here, others 
die out; nothing, our traveller says, can exceed the balmy feeling of 
the evenings and mornings during the whole year. You wish for an in- 

crease neither of cold nor heat ; and you can sit out of doors till mid- 
night without ever thinking of colds and rheumatism. A Bakwain 
scorns to shed tears. Dr. Livingstone relates: “ When we were passing 
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one of the deep wells in the Kalahari, a boy, the son of an aged father, 
had been drowned in it while playing on the brink. When all hope was 
gone, the father uttered an exceedingly great and bitter cry. It was 
sorrow without hope. This was the only instance I ever met with of a 
man weeping in this country.” 

Dr. Livingstone left Kolobeng on the 15th of January, 1853. On 
the 21st he reached the wells of Boatlanama, which being empty he had 
to push on to Mashue. In travelling through this country, he says, the 
olfactory nerves are frequently excited by a strong, disagreeable odour. 
This is caused by a large jet-black ant named leshonya, which emits a 
pungent smell when alarmed. Occasionally they lighted upon land 
tortoises, which, with their unlaid eggs, made a very agreeable dish. 
Great numbers of different kinds of mice exist around Mashue. One 
description makes little haycocks, about two feet high. Wherever mice 
abound, serpents are found, for the one preys on the other. There are 
many varieties of serpents, some of which are particularly venomous. One 
killed at Kolobeng continued to distil clear poison from the fangs for 
hours after its head was cut off. Another species utters a cry by night 
exactly like the bleating of a kid. Other kinds emit peculiar odours. 
The larger pythons are harmless, and even edible. ‘The flesh of these 
great snakes is, indeed, much relished by the Bakalahari and Bushmen, 
who carry away each his portion, like logs of wood, over his shoulder. 

Passing the basaltic range called Bamangwato, our travellers entered 
the “‘ Unicorn’s Pass.’’ ‘The unicorn here is a large edible caterpillar, 
with an erect horn-like tail. The country beyond was level, and appeared 
as if it were a flat covered with a forest of trees from twenty to thirty 
feet high, among which a waggon could be guided with care. The grass 
grows in tufts of the size of one’s hat, with bare, soft sand between. 
Twenty miles beyond this they came to Letloche, where there is water, 
and this spot was Mr. Gordon Cumming’s farthest station north. Sports- 
men now, Dr. Livingstone tells us, would not find such a large amount 
of game in the same vicinity as existed in that renowned hunter's time, 
we having been introduced among the tribes. But in the more remote 

istricts, where fire-arms have not yet been introduced, game is to be 
found even in greater numbers. ‘The tsetse is, however, an insuperable 
barrier to hunting with horses there, and hunting elephants on foot is, 
as in the instance of Mr. Walhberg’s reported death, a most dangerous 
pastime. The scream or trumpeting of an infuriated elephant is like 
the whistle of a steam-engine, and its charge as terrific as the onslaught 
of a train. 

Our party had beyond this sixty miles without water, and very dis- 
tressing country for the oxen, being generally deep sand. Large num- 
bers of elands were met with, and ostriches were seen quietly feeding on 
spots hwere no one could approach them without being detected by their 
wary eyes. Dr. Livingstone says that when an ostrich is terrified, 
it runs so fast that the eye can no more follow the legs than it can the 
spokes of a carriage wheel in rapid motion. 

Leaving Motlatsa on the 8th of February, the party passed Nehokotsa, 
where the water was bitter, and “ presented indications not to be mis- 
taken of having passed through animal systems before.” At another 
place, Koobe, the mud in the pond had been worked up by the wallowing 
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rhinoceroses to the consistency of mortar. On these great flats they saw 
all around, in the white sultry glare, herds of zebras, gnus, and buffaloes, 
standing for days, looking wistfully towards the wells for a share of the 
nasty water. Dr. Livingstone justly remarks, that it is mere wanton 
cruelty to take advantage of the necessities of these poor animals, and 
shoot them down one after another, without intending to make the 
smallest use of either the flesh, skins, or horns. In shooting by night, 
animals are more frequently wounded than killed; the flowing life- 
stream increases the thirst, so that in desperation they come slowly up to 
drink in spite of danger—* I must drink, though I he e 

Hence they came to the immense pan Ntwetwe, on which the latitude 
could be taken as at sea. Baobab and mopane-trees abound, however, 
all over this hard, smooth surface. The mopane is remarkable for the 
little shade its leaves afford. They fold together, and stand nearly per- 
pendicular during the heat of the day, so that only the shadow of their 
edges comes to the ground. On these leaves the small larve of a 
winged insect appear, covered over with a sweet, gummy substance. The 
people collect this in great quantities, and use it as food; and the lopané 
—large caterpillars three inches long, which feed on the leaves, and are 
seen strung together—share the same fate. 

At Rapesh the party came among their old friends the Bushmen, who 
frequent the banks of the Zouga, the southerly tributary to Lake Ngami, 
and where they kill many elephants. They also kill lions by poison, 
derived from the entrails of a caterpillar. The agony of the same poison 
on human beings is so great that the person cuts himself, calls for his 
mother’s breast, as if he were returned in idea to infancy again, or flies 
from human habitations a raging maniac. The effects on the lion are 
equally terrible. Beyond this the party came to the valley of the great 
river Chobe, or Western Zambesi, which divides into numerous channels 
and floods a great extent of territory. The doctor experienced great 
difficulty in making his way across this marsh land: at one time wading 
breast deep, at another forcing his way through immense walls of reeds 
or serrated grass, which at certain angles cut the hands like a razor, 
while the climbing convolvulus binds the whole mass together. Every- 
thing seemed to oppose progress: if there was an island, it was covered 
with almost impenetrable bramble ; and if water, there were great masses 
of papyrus laced together by twining convolvulus. Add to this, there 
were no end of water-snakes putting up their heads and cw oe | 
about; and at night-time, besides the mosquitoes, human-like voices an 
unearthly sounds came forth from uncouth haunts. At length, Dr. 
Livingstone got on a pontoon to a village of the Makololo, the natives of 
which came and helped them across the river. This effected, they pro- 
ceeded to Linyanti, the capital town of the Makololo, where they arrived 
on the 23rd of May, 1853. Ten fine large oxen had, however, been 
bitten by the tsetse on the Chobe, and perished in consequence. 

The whole population of Linyanti, numbering between six and seven 
thousand souls, turned out to see the waggons in motion, a thing they 
had never witnessed before. Their chief, Sekeletu, greeted the travellers 
in royal style, setting before them a great number of pots of boyaloa, the 
beer of the country. The Portuguese have, it appears, penetrated since 
1853 into the country of the Makololo in the pursuit of slaves. They 
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profited by divisions among the chieftains, siding with the strongest and 

ing the weakest party, as the price of their succour. While at this 

Dr. Livingstone was seized with the fever of the country, no doubt 

on by his exertions and exposure in attempting to pass the 

Chobe. The .Makololo are the most northerly of the Bechuanas who 

have subdued certain outlying branches of the negro family, whom they 

call Makalaka. Their chief resources are cattle and wild animals, dura, 

maize, beans, ground nuts, pumpkins, water-melons, cucumbers, honey, 
hemp, tobacco, wild fruit, skins, and ivory. 

Having waited a month at Linyanti, Dr. Livingstone started in com- 
pony with Sekeletu and about one hundred and sixty attendants for 

aleile, the capital of the Barotse country. The soil in this region is 
for the greater part that rich, dark, tenacious loam, known as the “ cotton 
ground” in India. 

It was pleasant (Dr. Livingstone remarks) to look back on the long extended 
line of our attendants, as it twisted and bent aecording to the curves of the 
footpath, or in and out behind the mounds, the ostrich feathers of the men 
waving in the wind. Some had the white ends of ox-tails on their heads, hussar 
fashion, and others great bunches of black ostrich feathers, or caps made of 
lions’ manes. Some wore red tunics, or various-coloured prints, which the 
chief had bought from Fleming (Dr. Livingstone’s attendant); the common 
men carried burdens ; the gentlemen walked with a small club of rhinoceros horn 
in their hands, and had servants to carry their shields; while the “ Machaka,” 
battle-axe men, carried their own, and were liable at any time to be sent off a 
hundred miles on an errand, and expected to run all the way. 

Troops of leches and nakongs—water antelopes—appeared, feeding 
quite heedlessly all over the flats; they exist here in prodigious herds, 
although the numbers of them that are killed annually must be enormous. 
When the party passed a village, all the women turned out to weleome 
their chief. They reached the river Leeambye, or Central Zambesi, at 
a place ealled Sekhori, and they were detained there some days procuring 
canoes. As the surrounding country abounded in game, buffaloes, zebras, 
tsessebes, tahaetsi, and elands, little exertion was requisite to obtain 
a supply of meat for the whole party. Dr. Livingstone also observed at 
this station a new variety of eland, marked with narrow white bands 
across the body, as also a very graceful small antelope, called tianyane, 
which uttered a ery of alarm not unlike that of the domestic fowl. 

Having at last procured a sufficient number of canoes, the ascent of 
the river was commenced. The fleet consisted of thirty-three canoes and 
about one hundred and sixty men. It was beautiful to see them skimming 
along, and keeping time admirably. A wind, however, blew from the east, 
which raised waves in the river; and the very first day a canoe was upset 
and an old doctor of the Makololo drowned, whilst the Barotse boatmen 
saved themselves by swimming. The river is described as magnificent, 
being often more than a mile broad, and adorned with islands of from 
three to five miles in length. Both islands and banks were wooded, and 
the latter were rocky and undulating, abounding in elephants and other 
large game. The inhabitants were Banyeti, expert hunters of hippo- 

i and other animals, and very proficient in the manufacture of 
articles of wood and iron. The whole of this part of the country being 
infested with tsetse, they are, however, unable to rear domestic animals. 
There were several rapids in the river, at one of which they were obliged 
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to take the canoes out of the water, and carry them more than a mile by 
land. Beyond latitude 16 deg. 16 min. south, the high wooded banks 
were succeeded by low level country, which is inundated annually, and 
hence the natives called Barotse build their villages on mounds. The 

here can raise two crops a year. The pasturage is so rich that it 
is never eaten off, though the Barotse, unlike the Banyeti, possess immense 
herds of cattle, the tsetse ceasing with the forest country. Naleile, 
the capital of the Barotse, is on this fertile plain. Maize, millet, native 
corn, yams, sugar-cane, arum, sweet potato, mamac or cassava, pumpkins, 
melons, beans, and ground nuts are cultivated; vast herds of cattle are 
fed ; the country abounds in wild animals, and the river and lagoons in 
fish. It was truly a land of plenty. The only drawback was fever. 

Dr. Livingstone parted from Sekeletu at this point, but the chieftain 
supplied him with canoes to continue his journey; and besides his rowers, 
with a herald, who, on approaching a village, had to announce him as 
‘the lord,” and “the great lion.” Upon this occasion, Dr. Livingstone 
first visited the junction of the Leeba, or Upper Zambesi, and the Lee- 
ambye, or Central Zambesi, both being fine rivers, and the number 
of large game prodigious; after which he returned to Naleile, and thence 
with Sekeletu baek to Limyanti. 


I had been (he relates), during a nine weeks’ tour, in closer contact with 
heathenism than I had ever been before; and though all, including the chief, 
were as kind and attentive to me as possible, and there was no want of food 
(oxen being slaughtered daily, sometimes ten at a time, more than sufficient for 
the wants of all), yet to endure the dancing, roaring, and singing, the jesting, 
anecdotes, grumbling, quarrelling, and om of these children of nature, 
seemed more like a severe penance than anything I had before met with in the 
course of my missionary duties. 


It beimg impossible to take the oxen any further than Linyanti, at 
Jeast in a northerly or westerly direction, owimg to that place being 
nearly surrounded by a belt of forest infested with the tsetse fly, Dr. 
Livingstone started on the 11th of November by the Chobe. This river 
is much infested by hippopotami, and, as certain elderly males are ex- 
pelled the herd, they become soured in temper, and so misanthropic as to 
attack every canoe that passes near them. Like the rogue elephants 
they are indeed very dangerous. The river is deseribed as being both 
wide and deep, but too tortuous for steam-navigation. Its shores are 
lined with forests, the retreat of wild animals. At the junction of the 
Chobe and Leeambye, or of the western and central Zambesi, there were 
volcanic rocks and saccharoidal limestones. The second ascent of the 
latter river commenced on the 19th. The progress upwards was slow, 
owing to the boatmen waiting opposite different villages for supplies of 
food. ‘The rapids also, having comparatively little water on them, ren- 
dered the ascent difficult. Among the forest trees whieh lined the rocky 
parts of the river, a great variety of birds were seen and heard, and among 
them several that were new to naturalists. Francolins and guinea-fowl 
abounded. The iguanos, which also abounded, were esteemed articles of 
food. 

When in Naleile, the villagers presented more oxen, butter, milk, and 
meal, than the travellers eould stow away in the eanoes. At Libonta, 
the last town of the Makololo, they were detained some days, colleeting 
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contributions of fat and butter, wherewith to conciliate thé Balonda 
chiefs. 

The party, increased in numbers by several captive slaves whom Dr. 
Livingstone had liberated, reached the junction of the Leeba and Leeam- 
bye on the 27th of December. Dr. Livingstone remarks, upon leaving 
the latter river, that only portions of it are fit for steam navigation, being 

erally as wide as the river Thames at London-bridge, but interrupted 
=n and there by rapids. ‘‘I do not say,” he adds, “that this part of 
the river presents a very inviting prospect for extemporaneous European 
enterprise ; but when we have a pathway, which requires only the forma- 
tion of postages to make it equal to our canals for hundreds of miles, 
where the philosophers o were there was nought but an extensive 
sandy desert, we must confess that the future partakes at least of the 
elements of hope.” 

The Leeba, or Upper Zambesi, flowed placidly through charming 
meadows, receiving numbers of little rivulets from both sides. Like the 
Central and Lower Zambesi, and all the great rivers of tropical Africa, 
the waters, the banks, and the very air teemed with animal life. Alli- 
gators especially abounded. ‘These animals are said to be more savage, 
and to commit more mischief in the Central Zambesi, than in any other 
river. On reaching the country of the Balonda, however, alligators, as 
also birds and fish, diminished in numbers. This might, however, have 
been owing to the rains, which had come on at that time. The vil- 
lages of the Balonda were under the sway of female chiefs. These 

ople having been for some time past on bad terms with the Ma- 
kololo, who had carried many of them into captivity, Dr. Livingstone 
had much trouble in placing himself on a friendly footing with them. 
He succeeded, however, with his characteristic tact, not only in establish- 
ing kindly relations, but also in doing much towards ensuring better 
feelings between the two people. These friendly relations were further 
cemented by a visit made by the doctor to the capital of the country, and 
the residence of the chief, Shinte.* Whilst at this town our traveller 
met with two half-caste Portuguese, engaged in trading for slaves, ivory, 
and bees’-wax. Generally speaking, however, the trade between the 
coast and the interior is carried on by the Mambari, who, like most 
border tribes in Africa, endeavour to work the interior for their sole 
benefit. These people having woolly hair, Dr. Livingstone was deemed 
by them, from his hair, to be of the race who live in the sea. The 
fiction that white men live in the sea is widely spread in the interior 
of Africa. 

These African chiefs like to have the honour of strangers residing in 
their towns, and it was not till the 26th of January that Dr. Livingstone, 
who, it being the rainy season, was suffering almost continuously from 
malaria, was enabled to get away. The country through which his 
route lay was flat, with much wood, and occasional villages, with gardens 
of manioc on the banks of the streams. He was everywhere well and 





* The people of Balonda, it is to be observed, are negroes, and their paramount 
chief resides at Matiamvo, at the sources of the Eastern Zambesi. The country 
of the Balonda is called Londa, or Lunda, by the Portuguese, and stretches 
almost across the continent, in latitude 10 deg. south. 
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hospitably received. Some of the vill were embowered in groves 
of bananas and shrubs. Passing the Leeba on the Ist of February, our 
travellers first came in sight of hills, while they were themselves travel- 
ling over flooded plains. 
Passing the Lokalueji, our travellers arrived on the 7th at the village 
of Soana Molopo, whose chief exhibited some annoyance at the white 
man’s followers—the Makololo, The cotton-plant was now found grow- 
ing around the villages. When crossing the next river—the Mona- 
Kalueje—a messenger arrived inviting them to visit the chief, Katema ; 
so, after first visiting Quendende, Katema’s father-in-law, and at whose 
town they met messengers from Matiamvo, announcing the death of the 
paramount chief of the country, they arrived at Katema’s town, which is 
rather a collection of villages, however, than a town. Beyond this place, 
where our traveller was stung by a spider, they came to a lake called 
Dilolo, beyond which was a large flat, which, strange to say, formed the 
watershed between the southern and northern rivers. On reaching the 
unflooded lands beyond the plain, they found the rivers flowing, in a 
northerly direction, into the Kasai or Loke, and the villages were under 
the authority of a new chief, called Katende. The country was now 
furrowed by valleys, on the sides of which were oozing fountains, which, 
with the trees round them, gave a peculiar character to the landscape. 
Hitherto our travellers had got along living solely by hospitality, but 
as they approached the coast, they found that the idea of ore and 
selling took the place of giving, and having nothing wherewith to pur- 
chase food, Dr. Livingstone was for a time slightly embarrassed. ‘There 
was also no longer any large game. Crossing the Kasai, which is de- 
scribed as a most beautiful river, and which description is fully borne out 
by an enchanting illustration of African river and forest scenery, they 
reached Katende’s town, and the chief demanding a present tre there to 
pass through his country, the doctor was obliged to part with a shirt. 
This chief had, as usual, been spoiled by timid traders yielding to every 
demand made on the most frivolous pretences. At a river a little beyond 
they actually met with a bridge na a toll-keeper, who was not satisfied 
till he got three copper bracelets. Altogether, travelling was now a very 
different thing to what it had been in the country of the Makololo and 
Barotse. They had to depend upon a few beads to procure the necessities 
of life. Cotton cloth or gunpowder would have been more valuable, but 
they had none. In the country of the Chiboque, where they arrived on 
the 4th of March, the natives, led on by their chief, Njambi, attempted 
to plunder the party, but were foiled. Even the doctor’s companions 
began to grow discontented and mutinous. To add to his difficulties 
and embarrassment, travelling in a country of robbers, and his own 
people rebellious, the unfortunate doctor was still suffering from fever. 
If possible, the next tribe rae came to—the Bashinge—were even more 
hostile than the Chiboque, when luckily, having arrived on the banks of 
the Quango, a river 150 yards wide, and very deep, they ‘were relieved 
by the advent of a young half-caste Portuguese, Cypriano di Abreu by 
name, who assisted in getting them ferried over the river. After this 
they were in the — of the Bangala, who were subjects of the 
Portuguese, and happily all their difficulties with the border tribes were 
at anend. The party remained at the house of Cypriano, who mani- 
fested the most generous hospitality, till the 10th of April, when, after 
Dec.—vVoOL. CXI. NO. CCCCXLIY. 2a 
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three Ps hard travelling through they reached 
rr er) ‘farthest inland station of Hore came ~s Western 
Africa. A Portuguese in, Neves, kindly gave the traveller a home, 
arrayed him in decent clothing, and continued during the whole period of 
his:stay ‘to treat him as if he had been a brother. 

The reader would not thank us for entering into details regarding 
comparatively civilised countries such as we have now entered upon, and 
that.are, or ought to be, known. Dr. Livingstone’s diseoveries in Central 
and Eastern Africa constitute his great claim toattention. It is not, how- 
ever, that even in Angola every page is not replete with interest. On the 
eontrary, being a shrewd and philosophic observer, it is difficult to find a 
page in the whole work that does not contain something to instruct, more 
especially in the domain of natural history. Hence the great ae 
of dealing with this work. From long habit, we constantly meet wi 
works of travel the matter of which we can condense into little more 
than half a sheet of critical analysis. It is not so with Dr. Livingstone; 
we can give some idea of his progress, and seize the main features of the 
scenes he traversed, but the details are.so numerous and so striking that 
we halt.every moment, hesitating which to select. In these respects, the 
work can only be judged of by actual perusal. 

From Cassange our travellers had still about three hundred miles to 
traverse before they could reach the coast. The authorities gave them a 
black militia corporal as a guide, and the people being under Portuguese 
rule, travelling was accompanied by few adverse incidents. At length, 
at the latter end of May, Dr. Livingstone arrived, weary, sick, and 
worn-out, at Loanda, where he was kindly and hospitably entertained 
by Mr. Gabriel, commissioner for the suppression of ‘the slave trade. 
Under such kind care, Dr. Livingstone soon got better, and, strange to 
say, although the officers of some of her Majesty’s cruisers, seeing’ his 
emaciated condition, offered to eonvey him to St. Helena or homewards, 
he made up his mind, that as his Makololo companions had kept by him 
to that point, so he would see them safe back to their own country. It 
is to this act of unwonted generosity and self-sacrifice that we are in- 
debted for the most important discoveries effected by Dr. Livingstone. 
It is as.if so much goodness should not go unrewarded. 

On starting back for the interior, Dr. Livingstone was supplied not 
only with presents for Sekeletu and other chiefs, but with twenty carriers, 
besides letters for the Portuguese authorities on the east coast. Thus, 
with a tent and other comforts, he was fairly equipped for a new journey. 
Leaving Loando on the 20th of September, 1854, he proceeded this time 
by the:valley of the Bengo. A sketch of the rocks of Pungo Andongo, 
with the doctor on his ox, Sinbad, and the Makololo native bearers and 
others on foot, gives a good idea of how our traveller wended his way 
through the heart of Africa. On the 15th of January, 1855, they were 
once more at Cassange, and kindly received, although much sickness 
prevailed. Passing the Quango, the frontier river of the Portuguese 
possessions, they avoided the robber Bashinje, ‘our friends of the conical 
head-dress,” and passed on to the residence of some Ambakistas. As 
they proceeded, they upbraided the chiefs for their misbehaviour on a 
former occasion, but not always with effect, for, being struck down with 
fever in the Chiboque country, these rapacious people became so turbu- 
lent and unruly as to involve the safety of the whole party. 
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At the river Quilo they passed from the territories of these turbulent 
tribes into those of Matiamvo, the potentate of Southern Inter- 
tropical Africa. What between sickness and the s necessary 
for obtaining supplies of food, they did not, at this time, get on ata rate of 
more than seven miles a day. Add to this, two-thirds of the: month was 
spent in stoppages, there being only ten travelling days in each month. 
The caravan was also encumbered with Portuguese half-caste and native 
traders, as also by Pombeiros, who were taking slaves—among others, 
eight ee in a chain—to sell for ivory in the county of 
Matiamvo. On 8th of May they reached Cabango, the d 
place of Muanzanza, one of Matiamvo's subordinate chiefs. Some - 
caste Portuguese from Ambaca, agents for the Cassange traders, dwelt 
in this place. The people were rude and eo but as the party 
got away from the track of the slave dealers, the more kindly spirit of 
the Balonda Thus at Bango, which they reached on the 28th, 
the chief them a handsome present of meal, and the meat of an 
entire pellah. At Kawawa, however, armed opposition was made totheir 
crossing the Kasai without paying tribute. 

Leaving this latter river, they entered upon the extensive level plains 
which they had formerly found in a flooded condition. This is, as: before 
said, the watershed between the west and east, and it would appear that 
Lake Dilolo constitutes the centre of the system. The Lotembwa, Dr. 
Livingstone was informed, flowed at once into the Kasai and the lake, or 
in two opposite directions, which is not likely, and was not verified:b 
actual observation. It is more probable that the lake pours out its fl 
to the Kasai and the Leeba by a western and an eastern Lotembwa. 
Lake Dilolo is a fine sheet of water, six or eight miles long and one or 
two broad, and the sight of the blue waters is described as having a most 
— influenee on the mind after so much of lifeless, flat, and gloomy 
orest. 

On the 14th of June our travellers arrived at their old friend Katema’s, 
and thence they crossed the southern braneh of Lake Dilolo, where it was 
a mile and a quarter broad ; and as it flowed into the eastern Lotembwa, 
the lake would seem to be a drain of the surrounding flats, and to partake 
of the character of a great fountain. Hence they traversed an extended 
plain intersected by streams, crossing the Leeba about twenty miles east 
of their former ford, and arriving soon afterwards at the town of Kambopo 
or Shinte, where they received a hearty welcome. 

Our travellers remained here till the 6th of July, when, proeeeding to 
Nyamoana, they obtained canoes, and commenced the deseent of ‘the 
Leeba, soon entering upon their old exhaustless hunting-grounds. Poor 
Sinbad was, however, bit by the tsetse, which seems to make its appear- 
ance with the elephant, and is hence ealled by the Portuguese elephant- 
fly, and was ultimately left to die in that most fruitful region of Central 
Africa—Naleile. A short distance below the confluence of the Leeba 
and the Leeambye, they met a number of hunters belonging to the tribe 
called Mambowe, who had dried flesh of hippopotami, buffaloes, and alli- 
gators. They stalk the animals by means of the st m of putting 
the skin of a water antelope over their heads and shoulders. Sickness 
had, according to the doctor’s own statement, disabled him a great deal 
from shooting, and he was, in consequence, very nearly killed by a 
buffalo. 
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On the 27th of July reached the town of Libonta, where they 
ere received with almost frantic demonstrations of joy, and this con- 
i during the progress down the Barotse valley, where every village 
e them an ox, and sometimes two. The people were, indeed, kind to 
degree, and that without any hopes of repayment, for the stock of goods 
brought from Loanda had been exhausted by the delays caused by sick- 

On arriving at Naleile, which they did on the Ist of August, some of 
our traveller’s Makololo attendants were doomed to great annoyance at 
finding that their wives had married other men during their two years’ 
absence. On the day that they left this place (the 13th of August), Dr. 
Livingstone’s canoe, although keeping close to the shore, was struck by an 
> ROHS whose young had ™ speared the day before. The dase 

the butt she gave tilted one of the men into the river; the rest sprang 
to the shore. No damage was thus done, except wetting person and 

s. The accompanying illustration is sara inaccurate ; it places 
the boat in the middle of the river. The amount of organic life seen on 
descending this stream is described as surprising. Fourteen ducks could 
be killed at a shot. It was less agreeable to be stung by the hornets, 
being more like a powerful discharge of electricity than anything else, 
and producing momentary insensibility. 

On his arrival at Sesheke, the doctor found despatches awaiting him 
from Mr. Moffat, and, amongst other things, Sir R. I. Murchison’s ad- 
dress to the Geographical Society in 1852, “ In his easy-chair,” writes 
the doctor, “he had forestalled me by three years, though I had been 
working hard through jungle, marsh, and fever, and since the light 
dawned on my mind at Dilolo, had been cherishing the pleasing delusion 
that I should be the first to suggest the idea that the interior of Africa 
was a watery plateau of less elevation than the flanking hilly ranges.’’* 

On the doctor’s arrival at Linyante, the reports of his companions, and 
the presents he brought to Sekeletu, soon procured for him volunteers to 
accompany him to the east coast. His waggon, and everything he had 
left at the capital of the Makololo in 1854, were quite safe. Some Arabs 
who had come from Zanzibar to the same town, assured the doctor that he 
could proceed home that way, crossing the great eastern lake or lakes, 
but he determined to continue to trace out the valley of the Zambesi. 

He accordingly set forth with this view on the 3rd of November, after 
being fitted out a second time by his kind friend Sekeletu, reaching 
Sesheke in a storm. On the 14th i. began the descent of the river, but 
he and his companions were soon obliged to leave their canoe on account 
of rapids, and proceed along the banks on foot. On one of the islands 
they visited the grave of Sekote, a Batoka chief, who had been slain by 
the Makololo. It was decorated with numbers of human skulls mounted 
on poles, a large heap of the crania of hippopotami and tusks of the 
same animal, as also of elephants—a rare and valuable museum. 


z 
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* The subsequent discovery of a central axis of granite with metamorphic 
rocks, with outlying secondary trap and sedimentary deposits, forming ridges 
in the centre of South Central Africa, which attain an elevation of five thousand 
feet; whilst the so-called “spine of the world”—the littoral, or coast chain of Lu- 

ta—<does not average more than from cight hundred to one thousand feet in 
— militates greatly against this otherwise ingenious theory of Sir R. I. 
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It was near this point that Dr. Livingstone visited the wondrous falls, 
the representation of which constitute an appropriate frontispiece to his 
work. It is impossible to enter into a full description of this great natural 

here. “It had never been seen before by’ human eyes,” 
the doctor observes; ‘ but scenes so lovely must have tein upon 
by angels in their flight.” The falls are called by the natives Mosioa- 
tunya, or more anciently, Shongwe ; but our traveller justly affixed to 
them the only English name he has given to any of his discoveries, and 
they will be known to future as the “ Victoria Falls.” No better 
proof of previous ignorance of this river,” he adds, “ could be desired, than 
that an untravelled gentleman who had spent of his life in the study 
of the geography of Africa, and knew everything written on the subject 
from the time of Ptolemy downwards, prea i asserted in the Atheneum, 
while I was coming up the Red Sea, that this magnificent river, the Lee- 
ambye, had no connexion with the Zambesi, but flowed under the Kala- 
hari Desert, and became lost ;” and “ that, as all the old maps asserted, 
the Zambesi took its rise in the very hills to which we have now come.”’ 
This modest assertion smacks exactly as if a native of Timbuktu should 
declare that the “Thames” and the “ Pool” were different rivers, he 
having seen neither the one nor the other. Leeambye and Zambesi mean 
the very same thing —viz., the River.* 


The outer falls (says the doctor) are simply a crack made in a hard basaltic 
rock from the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from the 
left bank away through thirty or forty miles of hills. If one imagines the 
Thames filled with low tree-covered hills immediately beyond the Tunnel, ex- 
tending as far as Gravesend, the bed of black basaltic rock instead of London 
mud, and a fissure made therein from one end of the Tunnel to the other, down 
through the keystones of the arch, and prolonged from the left end of the Tunnel 
through thirty miles of hills, the pathway being one hundred feet down from the 
bed of the river instead of what it is, with the lips of the fissure from eighty to 
one hundred feet apart, then fancy the Thames leaping po. | into the gulf, and 
forced there to change its direction, and flow from the right to the left bank, 
and then rush boiling and roaring through the hills, he may have some idea of 
what takes place at this, the most wonderful sight I had witnessed in Africa. 


It is to be regretted that our traveller was unable to follow this mag- 
nificent river in its course through the country of the Batoka. Retracing 
his steps from the “ Victoria Falls,” he bade adieu to the Makololo on the 
20th of November, and proceeded northwards to the Lekone, Dr. 





* Sir R. I. Murchison, whose views on African geography have met with Dr- 
Livingstone’s approbation, has warmly praised the style of his work, “ which, 
without being professedly rhetorical, was so graphic and nervous as to be a model 
in its way to more ambitious authors.” The Atheneum, on the contrary, its views 
on the geography of Central Africa having been disproved—revenges itself by 
sneering at the doctor’s zeal as a naturalist, and incompetency as a literary man. 
It were easy, it says, to point out thousands of blemishes and inaccuracies, and the 
author would have acted wisely had he entrusted his journal to an efficient hand ! 
Dr. Livingstone remarks upon the Bechuanas, that they observe most carefully a 
missionary at work, until they understand whether a tire is well welded or not, 
and then pronounce upon its merits with great emphasis; but there their ambition 


rests satisfied. “It is the same peculiarity among ourselves which leads usin — 


tters, such as book-making, to attain the excellence of fault-finding with- 
a to indite a page. It a in vain that I tried to indoctrinate the Be- 
chuanas with the idea that criticism did not imply any superiority over the work- 
man, or even equality with him.” ‘This is like a paragraph out of Dean Swift. 
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Livingstone believes that, before the Zambesi found its way to the sea 

ty the rent, the whole of this portion of Africa to Lake Ngami and the 

ouga, was one large fresh-water lake. The Batoka tribes, among whom 
the was now travelling, all followed the custom of knocking out 
tlie upper front teeth, which gave them an uncouth, and sometimes hi- 
deous appearance. Those who lived.on the Zambesi were generally very 
dark in.colour, and very degraded and negro-like in appearance, but those 
who lived on the high lands were frequently of the colour of coffee and 
milk.. These people planted fruit-trees in gardens—a practice seen no- 
where else among the natives. The mental and physical degradation 
of these tribes is, owas mainly owing to their smoking hem 

Beyond Kaonka, our travellers entered (November 28th) the border 
territory of the independent Batokas. They had come into a country 
which the natives magnified as being a perfect paradise, being alike suit- 
able for cattle, corn, and health. Fig-trees grew to forty feet in circum- 
ference. Large game also abounded. Buffaloes, elands, hartebeests, 
gnus, and elephants were seen, all very tame, for no one disturbs them. 

ions, which always accompany other large animals, were also numerous. 
On the 30th, after passing a river which flowed to the Zambesi, they 
reached the apex of the land, the rivers beyond that point taking an 
easterly direction. The estimated elevation above the sea was five 
thousand feet. The rocks are granitic and metamorphic. These highlands, 
which are exceedingly healthy, it has now been determined, can be 
reached by water, with only one short rapid as an obstruction, right up 
to their base !* 

On the 3rd of December our travellers passed a hill called the ‘‘ White 
Mountain,” from a. mass.of white rock, probably dolomite, on its top. 
Much importance has been attached to this by some, as explaining away 
the supposed snow mountains of the north-east, but without any valid 
reason. On the 4th they reached a village the inhabitants of which 
manifested the greatest hostility to the travellers, but they were luckily 
enabled to get on without actual molestation. This must be attributed 
in a_great measure to the forbearance of Dr. Livingstone. When, how- 
ever, they had passed the outskirting villages, which alone consider them- 
selves in a state of war with the Makololo, they found the Batoka, or 
Batonga, as they then called themselves, quite friendly. 

The farther they advanced the more they also found the country 
swarming with inhabitants. Great numbers came to see the white man, 
and they always brought presents. Their mode of salutation was very 





» arti ay nase Rivet pan L in a geological point of view, has already 
been n . Dr. Livingstone, remarking upon the same in the spirit of'a mis- 
when his life was imperilled by the border tribes on the east coast, said : 

“T felt: some turmoil of spirit in the evening, at the prospect of having all my 
efforts for the welfare of this great region and its teeming population knocked on 
the head by savages to-morrow, who might'be said to ‘ know not’what they do.’ 
It seemed such a pity that the important fact of the existence of the two healthy 
ridges which I vered should not become known in Christendom, fora 
confirmation would thereby have been given to the idea that Africa is not open to 
. the Gospel.” It is obvious, however, that that which is applicable to the dissemi- 
nation of the truths ofthe Gospel is equally so to the benefits of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and civilisation, and with them their great concomitant, an amelioration 
in the condition of the natives, where slavery.is not, as has hitherto been the 
case, made to go hand in hand with Europeanism versus civilisation. 
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singular. They threw themselves on their backs on the ground, and 
rolling from side to side, slapped the outside of their thighs. The women 
clothed themselves, but the men went about in puris naturalibus; Dir 
Livingstone thinks so low of them, that he says, if ever converted, the 
influence = be divine. 

Sunday,. 10th of December, was — at the vil of Monze, 
whose chief was considered the chief of all. the eaten had seen. 
His residence was on a hill, whence they had a view of at least. thirty 
miles:of open, undulating country, covered with short grass, and liaving 
but few trees: Their way. henee lay through a beautiful country, .fur- 
rowed by deep valleys; where there were villages, the people ie 
them with food in. great abundance ; where there were no inhabitants, 
game abounded. On the 14th they killed two fine elephants. On the 
18th reached the village of Semalembue, a chief of the Bashuku- 
lompo, who received them most kindly. The mode of salutation here 
was simply clapping the hands. with the east coast: now began 
to make itself felt. Semalembue transmits ivory to other chiefs on the 
Zambesi, and receives in return English and American cotton goods, 
which come from Mozambique by. Babisa traders. 

On the 30th they once more reached the Zambesi. ‘I never saw a 
river,” the doctor says, ‘with so much animal life around and.in it, and, 
as the Barotse say, ‘its fish and fowl are always fat.’” Buffaloes:came 
up to look at the oxen, and elephants charged through their line. They 
struck upon the river about eight miles east of its confluence with the 
Kafue. An island on the river was actually tenanted at: the same time 
by human beings and by a herd of buffaloes, who carried. on war with 
one another. As they travelled on, each village they passed furnished 
them with a couple of men to take them to the next. These le were 
great’ agriculturists, and weeded their large he’ women 

i the upper lip, and enlarged the orifice till they could insert: a 
shell. One chief—Selole by name—exhibited symptoms of hostility, he 
having suffered from the lawless depredations of an Italian who had 
settled north of Tete. At the next station to this also—Mburuma— 
although kindly. treated, they were viewed! with manifest suspicion. At 
Ma-mburuma, “the village of the mother of Mburuma,” they found 
that traders, called Bazunga, supposed to be half-caste Portuguese, had 
been in the habit of coming up in their canoes. Hence the cause of the 
suspicion with which they were now viewed. ‘‘ ‘They have words: of 
peace, the natives said—all very fine; but lies only, as the Bazunga:-are 
great liars.” 

On the 14th of January, 1856, reached the confluence of the 
Loangwa and the Zambesi, “ most 1 to God for his great mercies 
in helping us thus far.” This is the fourth great tributary to the 
Zambesi ; the Chobe, which is, however, strange to say, ys em to 
have relations with the Embara and Lake Ngami, being the: most 
westerly ; the Leeambye, or Central Zambesi, and the Luambesi, whieli 
is made to pour its waters at once into the Central Zambesi, the Kafue, 
and the Loangwa, whilst the Kafue itself has another channel, the 
Majeela, which flows into the Central Zambesi near Victoria Falls. The 
Loangwa drains the countries to the eastward, and the Lower Zambesi 
has also some considerable tributaries from the country of the Matebeli 
Mashona and Matuka to the south. Further investigation will, however, 
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no doubt show that much remains to be corrected in this complicated 
hydrographical system. If we compare the map attached to Dr. Living- 
stone’s work with that of Cooley’s “ Inner Africa Laid Open,” the extreme 
simplicity attained by the discovery of the connexion of the basin of the 
Chobe and Leeambye with the Zambesi will be felt in all its force. 
There is no doubt it will ultimately be the same thing with regard to 
the great lake system of the east, and of the rivers of Cazembe and 
Babisa. It was by admitting two Zambesis that Cooley got into a first 
trouble, and his second was emptying the whole central hydrographical 
basin of South Africa into “twelve salt pans!” The importance of Dr. 
Livingstone’s discovery of one great river receiving all the waters of 
Central South Equatorial Africa cannot be over-estimated. It is like 
opening at one stroke the doorway to a vast and previously unknown 
country; it is, without contradiction, the greatest geographical discovery 
of modern times. 

To return, however, to our travellers, who are slowly wending their 
way down the Lower Zambesi. Crossing the Loangwa, they found, at 
a place called Zumbo, traces of a former Portuguese establishment. It 
was probably from hence that Lacerda and Peirara visited the chief of 
Cazembe, who, according to information obtained by Dr. Livingstone, is 
only a vassal to Matiamvo. A little beyond Zumbo three buffaloes 
dashed through the party, and tossed one of the men into the air, but 
luckily without injuring him much. On the 17th they met with a native 
with a hat and jacket on. He came from the Portuguese settlement of 
Tete, and gave them the disagreeable intelligence that the Portuguese 
had been in open hostility with the natives for the last two years. The 
next chief they came to, Mpende by name, was thus hostile to the progress 
of the party, and it was with great difficulty that he was conciliated. 
This done, however, he was induced to assist in ferrying them across the 
river, for Tete was ascertained to be on precisely the opposite side of the 
river to what has been hitherto represented. ‘They were now among 
tribes inured to slave dealing, but still the people were hospitable and 
even liberal. 

On the 6th of February the party reached Chicova, which is not a 
kingdom, as has been stated, but a level tract, a part of which is annually 
overflowed by the Zambesi, and is well adapted for cultivation: Here the 
doctor found silicified wood, and a thin seam of coal in sandstone and 
shale. The importance of this discovery will be at once felt when the 
proximity of a great and, it is to be hoped, navigable river is taken into 
consideration. Though now approaching the Portuguese settlement, the 
country was still full of large game, only that certain laws existed among 
the natives as to rights, more especially in elephants’ tusks. On the 20th 
they came to the village of a chief called Monina. Mono, according to Dr. 
Livingstone, means “chief,” and the emperor, Monomotapa of geo- 
graphers, is Katolosa, a vassal, like Monina, of a chief called Nyatewe. 
Passing the dominions of the latter, without going out of the way to visit 
him, Dr. Livingstone at length arrived safe at Tete on the 3rd of March. 
He had enjoyed tolerable health ever since he reached the great central 
ridges or highlands, and had been better on the lower than he was on the 
Upper Zambesi. 

The town of Tete is built on a long slope down to the river, the fort 
being close to the water. Dr. Livingstone was most kindly received, 
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but the colony was in a poverty-stricken condition. The slaves, formerly 
employed at profitable gold-washing and agriculture (especially the 
cultivation of coffee, sugar, indigo, and oil), had all been sold, as a 
quicker way of realising profits. Dr. Livingstone was informed here of 
the existence of nine seams of coal, so that there is little doubt but 
that this valuable mineral abounds in the valley of the Zambesi. There 
is a hot spring in the same vicinity. 

Dr. Livingstone, leaving most of the companions of his arduous journey 
at Tete, descended the river thence by canoe. Starting on the 22nd of 
0 he reached the renowned gorge of Lupata on the 24th. The so- 
called “ spine of the world” is not at this point, he says, so high in appear- 
ance as the Campsie Hills when seen from the Vale of Clyde—say eight 
hundred to a thousand feet. Dr. Livingstone believes that a steamer 
could force the pass at full speed. On the 27th he arrived at the Portu- 
guese station of Senna, which is described as being in a complete state 
of stagnation and ruin. The Landeens, or Caffres, visit the town periodi- 
cally, and levy fines upon the inhabitants, as they consider the Portu- 
guese a conquered tribe. At Mazaso, the Zambesi is described as being 
a magnificent river, more than half a mile wide, and without islands. 

This was the point reached by the late lamented Captain Hyde Parker 
by the Luabu, the main outlet of the Zambesi. With the united testi- 
mony of the gallant captain and of Lieutenant Hoskins added to his own 
observations, Dr. Livingstone thinks there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that the real mouth of the river is available for purposes of commerce. 
The great object in opening Central South Africa would be to secure a 
permanent path to the highlands; and Dr. Livingstone believes that even 
at low water small vessels, equal to the size of Thames steamers, could 
ply with ease along the Lower Zambesi. We have three hundred miles 
from the mouth to the rapids above Tete, and three hundred of open 
navigation beyond that to the eastern ridges. The population of the 
interior is friendly to a degree, and the greater part of the country is 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of tropical products, more especially 
cotton, sugar, indigo, coffee, and oil, not to mention the almost exhaust- 
less natural resources of the country. England might have a cotton-field 
there, with free labour, that would put slavery out of countenance in the 
Western World. Missions on the Central and Upper Zambesi have 
already been resolved upon, and it is to be hoped that commercial com- 
munication and civilisation will follow upon their wake. 

It only remains to relate that Dr. Livingstone reached that spot so 
fatal to Europeans—Kilimane—on the 20th of May, 1856, and, after 
waiting about six weeks, was taken off by her Majesty’s brig Frolic to 
the Mauritius, whence he reached England by the so-called overland 
route. Excepting from his own body—the London Missionary Society— 
and from one or two snarling critics, he cannot complain that his labours 
and discoveries have not received a well-merited popularity. What more 
tangible reward the doctor may have received we do not know, but we 
sincerely hope that gratitude will not be confined to empty praise. 
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THE FERGUSONS OF CASTLE FERGUSON. 


A KERRY LEGEND. 


By tue Avtruor or “Tue REcoGNITION.” 


I. 


CuosE to the shores of the wild bay of , on the western 
coast of Ireland, stands the ruined castle of the De Cantillons, to whom 
the greater portion of the adjacent country had belonged, from the 
period of Strongbow’s invasion to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The De Cantillons, as became their Norman blood, held firm to the 
ancient faith and to the royal cause, in Ireland, at least, identical, and 
hot and unsparing upon them came the wrath of Cromwell. Before his 
‘valiant Bible-guided heretics of Clan-London” the towers of Castle 
Cantillon fell to rise no more; its master was driven forth into exile and 
poverty, to win in foreign lands, by the service of his sword, as high a 
place as ever his forefathers had held within the Pale, while his -green 
acres were transferred to a “chosen vessel of the Lord,” Nehemiah 
Ferguson by name. Leaving the old dismantled fortress to moulder 
away upon that high, naked headland, which the Norman had chosen 
for fi eyrie, Captain Ferguson built a large, unsightly, but comfortable 
mansion inland, where, having outlived the troubled times of his youth, 
the Saxon yearnings of his age after peace and plenty might at last be 

tified. A few of the old lronsides who had served in the ranks under 
Fan, settled down on the land as his tenants, and guided the household and 
the plough with the same energy and ability with which they had for- 
merly wielded the sword. 

Their neat cottages and well cultivated fields formed a strong contrast 
to the mud hovel and potato patch of the Celtic peasant, and a yet wider 
distinction existed between the characters of the uncongenial neighbours. 
As fierce in his narrow bigotry, as ignorant and vindictive in mind and 
heart as the rudest kerne of the “mere Irish,” the old Cromwellian, or 
“¢ Palatine” (as he was termed in common with another intruding race), 
stood, apparently, many steps higher in the scale of civilisation. Calm 
and reserved in manner, stiff and ungainly in appearance, with a temper, 
when aggrieved, like iron at a white heat, but seldom giving forth the 
flash and sparkle of hasty passion, through all the meanness and home- 
liness-of peasant life, something still remained to the man and his de- 
seendants of that rude, conscious power which had once carried desola- 
tion into the high places of the earth. The antipathies of race and the 
intolerance of rival creeds outlasted the strife of Republican and Royalist, 
and to this day the Irish Roman Catholic peasant distinguishes the 
Protestant of the same class by the unpopular name of “ Palatine,” and 
even bestows it as.a term of reproach, on any of his own creed or race, who 
have manifested aught of churlishness or reserve. While the Protestant 
dependants of Castle Ferguson thus lived, a race apart, marrying and 
giving in marriage amongst themselves, their masters evinced a more 


social spirit. The Ferguson genealogical sapling had grown a goodly 
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tree, interweaving its branches with those of stately Celtic and Norman 
.growth. Alliances with Nugents and Fitzgeralds, De Burghs and 
Barrymores, had checked the old republican tendencies, and relaxed, as 
much as might have been expected, the puritanical discipline of self- 
denying godliness. Degenerate descendants of the “chosen vessel” 
loved with Hamilton, diced with Talbot, shared the courtly festivities of 
Ormond and the courtly morals-of Chesterfield. 
In the year 1757 the male representative of the family was an orphan 
yout’ who, since his parents’ death, had resided chiefly at Castle 
erguson with his widowed grandmother, a daughter of the house of 
. The Lady Margaret Barry had been for some years a 
reigning belle at the vice-regal court, before she condescended to bestow 
her “ tocherless beauty” upon the handsome Kerry squire ; not, however, 
with ~ idea of incurring the further sacrifice of puovincial exile for his 
sake. For twenty-five years after their marriage, therefore, Castle Fer- 
guson was well-nigh deserted by its owners, and presided over in their 
absence by a trusty Palatine agent, whose chief duty lay in mercilessly 
extorting the rack-rents and punctually transmitting them to the me- 
tropolis. Wealth brought fashion, and fashion her “dear fifty thou- 
sand friends,” to the social board of Mr. and Lady Margaret Ferguson, 
and in its glare the somewhat dreary chill of the domestic hearth was (or 
seemed to be) forgotten. But, like many others of their class before 
and since, the gentleman and his lady wife were doomed to possess‘ 
portion of the experience, if not of the wisdom of Solomon, and when the 
marriage of their only son was followed by his early death, not even the 
baby smiles of innocence on their grandchild’s face could revive the 
dried-up springs of gladness in those world-worn hearts. Not the less, 
however, was his tiny personality precious in their eyes ; the inheritor of 
their rank and gold, the perpetuator of their name, whose young, strong 
hand was some day to retain and uphold the goodly things which must 
fall from their dying grasp, could not be spared from their keeping for 
an hour—no mere mother’s love could stand in the way. The gentle- 
hearted, weak-minded little widow yielded up her boy as the lawful 
pro of his covetous old grand-parents, much in the same spirit as 
she had yielded her hand to Roland Ferguson at her father’s command. 
Mr. and Lady Margaret Ferguson broke up their town establishment, 
and carried the child with them to their provincial home, where, in the 
healthful mountain air, he grew up from childhood to boyhood, and from 
boyhood to wild undisciplined youth. In the course of those years, his 
mother and grandfather had joined the sleepers in the family vault, but 
the Lady Margaret wore her weeds and the weight of years bravely and 
cefully. If the dark eye of the courtly beauty had lost in softness, 
it still remained at least bright, keen, and eloquent of the mind within, 
and of passions which often survive the wreck of heart and mind. Her 
ancient blood secured, as it ever does in Ireland, high social influence 
and respect, and amongst her numerous cousins and connexions the Lady 
Margaret was the acknowledged head of the Ferguson family, even after 
her grandson had attained his majority. The only country seats of any 
importance in the immediate neighbourhood of Castle Ferguson were 
Glandine, the residence of Marcus Ferguson, D.L., and J.P., and Abbots- 
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town, whose proprietor (representing a junior branch of the family) had 
been lately elevated to the peerage. 

Marcus Ferguson had a goodly train of sons and daughters grown up 
around him; but the Earl and Countess of Abbotstown were unblessed 
with heirs for their new honours and old demesnes, once the property of 
the holy monks who followed St. Brendan into Kerry. Constant inter- 
course subsisted between the three families, and rendered them in some 
degree independent of the society which the county-town and its neigh- 
bourhood afforded; but they were each and all hospitable, after the 
fashion of the Irish gentry in those days, and the stranger of any rank 
or fortune who, to quote from a letter of Boulter’s, ‘‘ had the courage to 
venture into Kerry,” was sure to find a friendly welcome amongst the 
Ferguson kindred. In the frequent absences of Barry Ferguson, on hunt- 
ing or yachting expeditions, Lady Margaret had the companionship of 
a favourite young lady niece from Glandine, who often remained for 
months together at Castle Ferguson. 

Dora Ferguson was a quiet-maunered, amiable girl of nineteen, pos- 
sessed of very moderate personal attractions, but gifted with a quick wit 
and calm temper, which rendered her an agreeable companion to her 
strong-minded and strong-tempered old relative. 

The winter of 1757 set in with unusual severity, and the iron-bound 
coasts of Clare and Kerry, then uncheered by any friendly beacon, proved 
too often fatal to the hapless wanderers across the Atlantic. The light bark 
of the smuggler found safe refuge in the creek, and his cargo stowage in 
the cellars of many a neighbouring “ great house,” but the fair traders met 
a different fate. While the patronage bestowed on the former was more 
than half hinted and winked at, as a standing jest amongst the pro- 
vincial gentry, few ventured to talk publicly (although all were well 
aware) of the existence of a darker system of outrage, of crimes abhorrent 
to God and man, perpetrated by the dwellers upon the extreme western 
coasts, especially in the wild districts of Valentia and Corcaguiny. The 
sudden affluence of many families, once mere tillers of a barren soil, was 
and is whisperingly accounted for amongst their neighbours by tales of 
false lights hung out at night to lure the laden merchant ship to destruc- 
tion, of miserable men escaping from wave and rock to find human 
hearts yet more treacherous and flinty. But the rocky fastnesses of 
Kerry were a terra incognita to the legal as well as the fashionable 
authorities at the C-a-a-stle in those days, so the wreckers carried on their 
thriving and nefarious trade ; nor were the Kerryonians a whit behind 
more civilised modern communities in acknowledging the claims of the 
nouveaux riches on society. One November night, during the dreary 
season we have referred to, the old Cromwellian mansion-house was 
shaken to its foundations by a storm as violent as that said to have raged 
round the death-bed of the mighty Puritan himself. There was little 
sleep that night at Castle Ferguson or in the neighbouring fishing vil- 
lages. For several hours after midnight, through the momentary lulls, 
when the storm seemed pausing to gather fresh strength, the sound of 
signal-guns from a ship in distress were heard again and again ; and as 
morning dawned over the bay a large vessel was seen fast going to 
pieces on the sharp rocks off Kerry Head. The Fergusons and some 
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other magistrates and gentlemen rode down to the beach, and succeeded 
in persuading a few fishermen to put off and endeavour to save the lives 
of those who still clung to the dismasted ship. Of a numerous crew, 
the captain, mate, and three sailors alone survived, and worn out with 
cold and fatigue as they were when they reached the shore, lent an eager 
hand in securing as much of the cargo as could be rescued from the 
waves. The captain introduced himself to Marcus Ferguson as a Dane, 
in the merchant service of his native country, to which he had been 
conveying a sufficiently valuable cargo of spices, ivory, and gold ingots. 
He received an hospitable invitation to take up his abode at Castle Fer- 
_guson for the present, while the mate and sailors found accommodation 
in the village. 

When a Steinmarck joined his entertainers at breakfast the 
following morning, his manners and appearance created a very favourable 
and rather unexpected impression. He conversed chiefly with Lady Mar- 
garet, expressing himself in fluent and correct English, but using now 
and then a French phrase. He had travelled foe on land and sea; 
had visited most of the European capitals, but seemed especially familiar 
with Paris, and there was in his bearing and address a pleasant mixture 
of sailor-like frankness and the graceful polish of the Parisian of that 
day. The gossip of courts and cities, however, ended with the morning 
meal, and the business of the preceding day was resumed. Steinmarck 
and his men were all zeal; the magistrates, experienced in such searches, 
knew the persons and places most open to suspicion; but at the end of a 
fortnight the greater and most valuable portion of the cargo remained 
unaccounted for. There were two large chests in particular, for the 
safety of which Steinmarck evinced great anxiety. One of them he had 
contrived to secure the day of the wreck, and it now stood in his sleep- 
ing apartment at Castle Ferguson, but no traces of the other could be 
discovered, and it was conjectured to have gone down to the depths of 
old Ocean. 

Several weeks had elapsed when some articles were found concealed 
in a cave near the Head, and amongst them the missing chest, open and 
emptied of half the gold which it had contained; the robber probably 
fearing to convey away too much at a time, or thinking that by storing 
his spoil in different hiding-places he had a better chance of securing it. 
The magistrates gave Steinmarck hopes of recovering the rest of the 
ingots, but days and weeks passed away and they were unable to obtain 
sufficient evidence to bring the guilt home to the suspected person, one 
of the wild mountaineer squatters on the Castle Ferguson estates, who 
rejoiced in the Celtic appellation of Owen More Q’Sullivan (Anglicé, 
Big or Tall Owen Sullivan). He was a notorious depredator on the 
sheep and goat flocks of the Palatines, and had many a narrow esca 
of the gallows under the old, bloody code, which, however, if all the 
stories told of him were true, one would scarcely wish repealed in his 
favour. It was asserted as a fact, that on one occasion, wishing to 
revenge himself on a wealthy Palatine who had amongst his flocks a pet 
goat, or sheep, of some particularly fine breed, Owen More had one night 
actually skinned the animal alive and let it loose on the sharp rocks of 
the mountain-side, near its master’s dwelling. Like most of his class, he 
had married young, but the prudent spirit in which he made his choice 
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might have done credit to riper years, and satisfied the most rigid disciple 
of Malthus or Martineau. His honourable attentions were for some 
time divided between two young girls in his neighbourhood, who were 
generally considered to be much on a par so far as youth and the stock 
of chairs, tables, pigs, and goats, which make the dowry of a rustic bride 
in Kerry, were concerned. But one of the damsels enjoyed so great an 
advantage over the other in personal attractions, that her swain might 
have sung to her, as his countryman did to “ Molly Carew,” 


Sure you’re fair and fresh as a morning in May, 
While she’s short and dark like a cowld winter’s day. 


Owen, however, more practical than poetical, listened impartially to the 
heads. of both families, while they made out an inventory of the goods 
and chattels which each girl was to take “home with her,” and finding 
that the beauty fell short by one goat of her ill-favoured rival, he made 
the latter the partner of his nuptial bower, declaring to some cavillers at 
his want of taste, that ‘“‘ Faix, there wasn’t the differ of a goat between 
any two women in the world.” 

The magistrates had a hard task in dealing with this shrewd savage. 
While their spies were busy seeking out evidence against him, Christmas 
came and passed away merrily at Castle Ferguson, where Steinmarck was 
still a weleome guest. He now and then visited at Glandine, and attended 
the county balls held in Tralee. 

Towards the latter part of January, all hope of recovering his treasures 
seeming over, he spoke of bidding farewell to his hospitable Irish friends, 
and returning to Denmark. Amidst many pressing invitations to prolong 
his stay, he fixed on a time for departure, when his plans were interrupted 
by the receipt of a letter from a friend residing at a place called Oak- 
grove, about three miles east of Tralee. This gentleman, a Captain 
Jasper Morris, wrote to say that from facts which had come under his 
knowledge, he had no doubt as to where the missing gold might be 
found, and of his ability to procure sufficient evidence for the conviction 
of More. But he begged Steinmarck, for the present, to observe caution 
and secrecy, not to mention the contents of his letter to any save the 
Fergusons, and to come over to Oak-grove as soon as possible in order 
that they might act together and bring matters to a speedy and satis- 
factory conclusion. Steinmarck at once adopted the suggestions of his 
friend, and announced his intention of starting for Oak-grove that after- 
noon. Luncheon was served, and he sat down to partake of it with Lady 
Margaret, Dora Ferguson, and Ellen Harrison, the Palatine agent’s 

hter, who was sometimes admitted to the Castle Ferguson table as 
a useful and ornamental appendage. She was a handsome, lively girl, 
and during the repast kept up a flow of badinage with Steinmarck 
respecting the object of his expedition. 

‘On leaving the table, he lounged to the window where Miss Harrison 
had returned to her embroidery-frame, and in a spirit of mischievous 
retaliation, commenced entangling some skeins of silk which hung upon 
it. She snatched them playfully from his hand, but as she did so the 
threads caught inthe rich setting of a ring which he wore, and drew it 
off, dangling in the twisted skein. 

“What a beautiful ring, and such a curious setting, too,” said Miss 
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Harrison, as she held it'to the light, and called on Dora to examine it. 
The latter did so rather closely before Steinmarck replaced the ring on 
his finger, and the conversation turning on the beauty and value of such 
gems, and the different modes of setting and wearing them in different 
countries, lasted until the time came for Steinmarck to make his adieux, 
and he rode away, promising to write in a few days and inform them 
how the object of his mission sped. 


II. 


At the end of a fortnight, Barry Ferguson received a letter from 
Steinmarck, stating that a quantity of the missing gold had been dis- 
covered hidden in a disused farm-shed on the premises of a wealthy Pala- 
tine farmer residing near Oak-grove. The man himself, a Seotch Pres- 
byterian, named Lauder (and a connexion by marriage of the Harrisons), 
indignantly denied all knowledge of the robber and the robbery, further 
than what he had learned from public rumour. He said that the-shed 
had not been entered for months by any member of his family or house- 
hold, and attributed the placing of the gold where it had been found to 
the act of some malicious enemy anxious to bring one of his race and 
creed into trouble. He had always borne a fair character in the county, 
but in the present instance the magistrates had received some intelligence 
which led them to regard him with suspicion. However, they still 
worked on cautiously until four days after the discovery, when they came 
to the secret determination of arresting Owen More and Lauder on the 
following Saturday, when both were expected to attend the weekly 
market held in Tralee. Steimmarck added, that there were some im- 
portant papers connected with the ship and cargo lying in his desk at 
Castle Ferguson, and that wishing to have them by him he would ride 
over to fetch them the following day (Friday), and return to Oak- 
grove on Saturday afternoon. On Friday morning, Barry Ferguson 
started on a shooting expedition, promising to return in time fora six 
o'clock dinner with his guest. Lady Margaret being occupied in dictating 
some letters to Miss Harrison, Dora was left to her own resourees for 
amusement. She walked for some time on the sands, hard and smooth 
as marble, which stretch for miles around the bay. The beauty of the 
sea sparkling in the wintry sunshine, and of that glorious amphitheatre 
of blue mountains surrounding it, induced her to stroll further than she 
at first intended. In the afternoon, feeling fatigued, she went into the 
spacious library (rarely visited by any one in the house save herself), and 
nestling in a corner of the wide, old-fashioned window-seat, was soon deep 
in the perusal of Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophel.” When the 
evening became too dark to admit of further study, she left her book 
open on the window-seat, and returned to the drawing-room, where ‘the 
rest of the family were awaiting the arrival of Steinmarck. Six o’clock 
came, but no sign of the expected guest ; seven passed away, but still 
he had not come; so judging that he had either altered his plans, or 
been detained en route at Glandine, they sat down to the evening meal, 
and about midnight all retired to rest. 

When Dora reached her own room, finding a cheerful fire still blazing 
on the hearth, she gave way to a temptation which I believe besets most 
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women ) h to have bright eyes and busy hearts), of sittin 
up to: and during the hours when all sensible, right-mind 
individuals are sound asleep. It was long past one o’clock when she 
opened her room door, to see if there were sufficient moonlight in the 
corridors to enable her to find her way to the library, where she 
left. . On ing and grand staircase it 
was almost as bright as day, only chill and silent; no sign of life about, 
what one might have fancied gleaming in the eyes of the dusk 

Sid family on the walls. She glided noi ivan, Gaia 
tg tn eye ah ee msrknare, Foaewy ,» reached it, and 
g over the window-seat, shaded b heavy curtain, 

with the book in her hand, when she was startled by a peculiar grating 
at the other end of the room, as of a key turning in a rusty lock. 

was a door in that direction communicating with an uninhabited 
Sug house, but Dora knew that it was never opened ; in fact, she 


ve wee 


it had been altogether fastened up. An indefinable feeling of 
and expectancy seized on her when this door creaked on its hinges, 
and some one, bearing a lighted lamp, slowly and cautiously entered the 
room. Dora with difficulty restrained herself from starting forward as 
she recognised her aunt, but she shrank still further into the recess of the 
window as the door again opened to admit two other persons. 
Close to the library table stood the lady of the house and her two 
retainers, Owen More Sullivan and Isaac inten, engaged in earnest 
conversation. Dora, at her distant hiding-place, could only catch the 
murmur of their voices and the jingling noise made by a bunch of keys 
and some small articles which More placed on the table. The three 
ined thus standing for about ten minutes, which appeared to the 
trembling girl a century of time, and then each left the room as they 
had en it; but the lamp still remained on the table, as a sign that 
they intended to return. While the sounds of their footsteps died away 
in the corridor, Dora felt that now was the moment to make good her 
retreat. In order to gain the usual entrance-door, she had to pass half 
way down the room, close to the spot where this strange, midnight con- 
ference had been held. As she did so stealthily and swiftly, her eyes 
were attracted by the glitter of the keys, lying close to the lamp, and by 
another object, smaller, but sparkling with a tenfold lustre. For one 
breathless second she paused and bent over the table, and then flew on, 
out through the hall, up the staircase, and into the shelter of her own 
room, where, throwing herself on the couch, she endeavoured to collect 
her scattered thoughts and to calm the loud, frightened beating of her 
heart.. Many minutes passed before she was able to do so, and even 
then a stran ing of doubt kept besetting her as to the reality of 
what she had seen. It almost appeared to her as if she had scarcely yet 
awoke up from a troubled dream, in which persons and things of which 
she had lately thought and talked were mingled in wild, fantastic con- 
fusion. But then, clear and distinct upon her memory, rose every, even 
the most trifling, circumstance, of the last few minutes: the flickerin 
shadow of the curtain on the wall ; the glare of the lamp, as it reveal 
the expressive lines of each face and left the greater portion of the room 
in obscurity ; the cold gush of air from the seldom opened door, as she 
passed it in her breathless flight ; but, above all, the ring—the sparkle of 
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the well-known ring, which she had admired and examined, and seen on 
Steinmarck’s finger, as he pressed her hand in his friendly farewell a few 
days before. How came it now in the possession of the man whom he 

wl been tracking to death? She had not seen Owen More about 
Castle Ferguson of late. In former times he had been occasionally 
permitted to work on the farm, or help in the stables, but she knew that 
this was not the case now—that he had, in fact, been forbidden to 
the house or hold communication with the servants. A thought 
across her mind—what if his midnight visit purported not evil, 
after all? If some influence from his proscribed but all-powerful creed 
was at work, urging him to make restitution, as it is called. She caught 
at the hope eagerly, and strove to retain it, but again and again doubts. 
would recur. W was the treasure which the plunderer came to 
restore? She saw nothing of it, only the keys and the ring, so lately 
safe in its owner’s keeping. She lost herself in perplexing thoughts and 
conjectures, until her head ached and her heart grew sick and faint. 
Towards morning she fell into a heavy, unrefreshing slumber, from which 
she did not awake till near noon. Hastily dressing herself, she descended 
to the breakfast-room. On entering it, the first object on which her eye 
fell was her father, as he walked up and down the apartment, talking so 
earnestly as not to perceive her approach. Lady Margaret sat in her 
accustomed place at the head of the table, but not on hospitable cares 
intent. She was deadly pale; her gaze rested on vacaacy, and she 
seemed Jost in thought. Barry Ferguson stood leaning on the mantel- 
piece, listening to his uncle, and Miss Harrison, her face streaming with 
tears, sat on a neighbouring sofa. 

After the night Dora had spent, the sight of this group might well 
have been too much for her, but, somehow, she had felt prepared for it, 
and, besides, she had her own share of the Ferguson strength of mind 
and will, and it never failed her in time of need. So, after saluting her 
father affectionately, she walked deliberately to a seat, and, listening 
quietly to the conversation, learned how, early on that same morning, 
the lifeless body of the Danish captain had been discovered lying at the 
bottom of a steep ravine which skirted the road about a hundred yards 
from the park gate of Glandine. He had dined on the preceding even- 
ing with Marcus Ferguson, and had left about seven o’clock to conclude 
his journey, hoping to reach Castle Ferguson by midnight at furthest. 
A peasant, passing to his morning work, had seen the riderless horse 
browsing upon the roadside grass, and had given the alarm. 

Medical assistance having been called in, the surgeon pronounced that 
life had been extinct for several hours, and that there being unquestion- 
ably marks and injuries on the body which could not be accounted for 
by the mere fall from the horse, he considered that an inquest should be 
held. His suggestion was, of course, acquiesced in, and would be acted 
upon on the following Monday. 

This was the sum and substance of what Marcus Ferguson had ridden 
over to communicate to his relatives, who, Dora perceived, seemed deeply 
grieved and agitated, although the first shock of the intelligence was 
over when she joined them. She did not, however, occupy herself much 
in observing the appearance or expressions of any of the party, but 
having decided on returning home immediately with her father, left the 
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room to. make preparations for doing so. Her relatives earnestly pressed 
that she did not feel well, and so they parted jonately as usual. 
father was to tell all 
checked it from reasons she 
| She tried to 
think—that it would be better to defer her communications till the next 
day, when she had had time for reflection. But the following morning 
found her so ill:as to be unable to rise from her bed, and when. ae 
inquest — terminated + kee of Preae Murder,” and the 
wate a - : ial oe sim 

ing in the delirium of fever. For weeks A th on & 
and: even when the immediate danger had passed away, she 
remained feeble and sunk in mind and body. While the family circle at 
Giandine were absorbed in their hopes and fears respecting her, the 

sensation caused by the murder remained undiminished in Kerry. 

Ericson, the mate of the lost vessel, who had been absent for some 
weeks, returned to Tralee, and with — of Captain Morris 
was hunting up evidence to bring against the accused at 
Sekai terine: ocd Lauder had also been arrested and 
committed to-gaolon a charge of being aeccessary to the robbery. In 
the mean time, amidst the gossip and speculation going on throughout 
the county on the subject, certain reports got afloat, and began to be 
more than whi among all classes. A woman from Tralee, who had 
attended Dora as a “mge ue illness, was said to have 
heard strange expressions from the lips of her patient regarding the dead 
man and eocnnpihiiens Enieson had intelligence of this, = @ very 
few days before the assizes commenced the unhappy girl received a 
summons to attend as witness on the trial. Had a thunderbolt fallen 
amongst the circle at Glandine and Castle Ferguson it could not have 
created more consternation. Lady Margaret, who had been for some 
weeks declining in health, sank under the shock, and on the first day of 
the assizes her pom funeral ion passed through the town on 
its way to the family vault. The impression was strong and general 
that the proceedings would not only end in the conviction of the ragged 
ruffian in the dock, but would also establish the complicity of one of the 
leading county families in his guilt. The court, therefore, on the day 
of the trial; was crowded to excess by persons of all ranks, from the most 
distant of Kerry, and even from the adjacent counties of Cork and 
imerick. ‘The most important evidence given on the first day was that 
of some who had seen Owen More lurking in the neighbourhood 
of ine-on the evening of the murder. Stains of blood and portions 
of human hair were found ona club concealed in the thatch of his cabin, 
and the. ints in the clay, near the ravine, had tallied with the shape 
and size of his feet. But the last hope of eseape was to be rent from 
him when Dora Ferguson appeared on the witness-table. Having been 
desired to look at the prisoner, and state whether she recognised him, she 
did so, and was then asked, ‘‘ Where, and at what time she had seen him 
last ?” Im a low, tremulous voice, distinctly heard in the breathless 
silence of the court; she replied, “ At Castle Ferguson, on the night of 
the Sth of February.” Then followed, in the same tone, the particulars 
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Steinmarck’s desk, trunks, and chest were missing, and that having had 
. the.latter forced open, it was found empty, to his certain. know- 
ledge, it had.contained a large quantity of gold. At the conclusion of 
the judge’s charge, the jury, without retiring from the box, returned. a 
verdict of “Guilty” against the prisoner at the bar. He suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law in afew days. Of his two known accom- 
ag Ferguson and his uncle did not escape apa 
ison had fled no one knew whither, and the other had already 
= forgotten in Kerry it os 

in E 
- Ferguson met a sudden death when on a. yachting expe» 
pe ips seencsdinds apmsell le. endl aca 
‘died in their prime, leaving no male heir for Glandine, which, with 
A re and Abbotstown, away through the female line 
ish families, people called the old tragedy to mind, and said. that 
vengeance of God was only now fully satisfied. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. , 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Singapore, January, 1853. 

IL HAVE mentioned the flower-ships which mingle with the many dwell. 
ings on the water. They are beautiful temples sacred to Venus and. to 
Bacchus, and replete with all that the imagination can conceive to please 
the senses. One evening I accompanied a small party to this floating 
town, which deservedly bears the name of Charming. Had I been 
suddenly placed amidst one of the most fantastic and delightful scenes 
described in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” I could not have 
been more agreeably i Sitting on the deck of our “ sampan,” 
we were carried. past, whole rows of these flower-boats, which were earved 
on the outside in the finest eee in the gayest colours, 
and glittering with gilding. Lamps an were everyW in pro- 
fusion, a mass of light, reflected “ey mirrors, streamed ral the intelli, 
and the sounds of music and laughter greeted the ear. In the dark 
evening the whole was more like some scene in fairy-land, or some magic 
illusion, than reality. 

The next morning, when we beheld by the light of day what had so 
enchanted us the evening before, much of its poetry had vanished ; the 
gold looked faded, the colours less bright, the beauty less ideal—yet 
much remained to admire, therefore we determined on another visit 
evening,. in order, if possible, a Pa nas ion to the sanctum, a feat, 
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we were difficult if not dangerous to attempt, on account of the 
hatred and jealousy of E ' A flower-ship is sometimes 
let for an evening to a single individual, or to a party of persons, at a 
high price; they dine and sup on board, and amuse themselves with 
vocal and instrumental music, and like dragons guard their ladies from 
the eyes of Europeans. ape” be poe pe Been se mena 
make good our entrance into a flower-boat, which was let for the evening 
to some Chinese. ‘The sanctuary was divided into two saloons—in the 
i one, which was sunk lower than the outer, was stationed the 

: consisting of twenty violins, a flute, a lute, a harp, two drums, 
and several other instruments, whose very names were unknown to me. 
But the music had no melody in it ; and was not at all to my taste. Magni- 
ficent hung from the roof in the outer saloon, and a number of small! 
marble were ranged along the sides, while elegant and commodious 
chairs were between them. Two small side rooms were furnished 
in the same Oriental style. Here sat the gentlemen smoking and sipping 
tea, surrounded by houris with smooth hair, rouged cheeks and lips, and 
equipped in very becoming loose dresses. One of them was perfectly 
Leelee The person who seemed to be the host reposed, half slumbering, 
on a chair in the centre of the room; on either side of him was one of 
the of the temple ; before him stood a table covered with fruit 
and bonbons, and on his hand perched a little bird—a lark. He sat thus 
for a long time motionless, consulting the little winged oracle as to which 
of the beauties was most devoted to him, and when he had obtained an 
answer that satisfied him, the bird was put into a skin bag until his ora- 
cular knowledge should be required again. 

The ladies entertained us by singing, but such horrible sounds my ears 
had never before been punished by listening to. They offered us tea, 
fruit, and bonbons, accepted with courtesy our cigars, and did not seem 
at all displeased with the visit from foreigners. It is astonishing with 
what ardour the Chinese seek to procure for themselves luxurious enjoy- 
ments. They must have the most costly furniture, the most expensive 
dishes, the most beautiful women— one is startled at the accounts of the 
voluptuous orgies in which they indulge, when the length of their purse 
will it. And this is not the fruit of modern fastidiousness, or gra- 
dually formed habits of luxury ; from time immemorial they have revelled 
in — com to which all that we pursue are but child’s play. 

ing our visit to “ Charming,” we fell in with a bridal party on 
board one of the flower-ships. The bridegroom, who had never beheld 
his bride, amused himself among his male guests and with the most infer- 
nal music, which, however, doubtless, seemed to them like tones from 
angels’ harps. The bride was present, but she was so bashful, that in 
b 


= of all the gaiety, she remained veiled the whole evening, and con- 
herself to a corner, but when once for a moment her veil fell, a face 
y no means lovely was seen. The poor bridegroom himself seemed to 
“cage that he had made a bad bargain, and forthwith consoled himself 
ying his devoirs to the wine flask. All marriages are made in China 
urchase—and are often settled between the parents while their chil- 
are in infancy, sometimes even before they are born. A wife is 
from four to one thousand dollars, oceasionally more, and her lot is 
as in every other place where polygamy is sanctioned, miserable 
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Until she has presented her husband with an heir, she is only 
as a servant, but after that she enters pee ts asa 
wife. is treated with the utmost reverence and devoted i 

’ Ker children, and this position of a mother is one of the most amia 
features in the national character of the Chinese. II] conduct to ts 
co aig aman a tb | hilst 

’ i are e at a very ear » whi 
female yet possesses a few of es ama which 60 mio vanish 
and the entire want of which makes the old women so horrible. 
on the woman’s side often subjects her to death, without any 

the law, or interference from it with the family arrangements. 
__ The Chinese knows nothing of the peace and comforts of a ; he 
knows no fidelity that which is compelled by necessity, io love 

t that which is t by money. If he seek for pleasure, it is not 
his own hearth,—he repairs to some such place as that recently men- 
tioned ; he has been used to similar scenes from his childhood, and depra- 
vity assumes forms too shocking to describe. 

ut Jet us turn from such ones to take a glance at the homage which 
the Chinese bestow on Flora. We all know something of the Chinamen’s 
taste in horticulture ; how they seek to huddle into a small space in their 
gardens the various fantasies of nature, heap blocks of stone together to 
be overgrown with twisted trees, dig winding canals, crossed by arched 
bridges, scatter about pavilions, temples, and pagodas, and give to trees, 
bushes, and flowers as absurd an appearance as possible, All these I saw 
in grand style at the little town of Fatee, near Canton, where all the 
trees were cut into the forms of temples, birds, stags, and other animals, 
yet not the less covered with tolerably ripe fruit. The whole garden had 
such an unnatural appearance that one really grieved to see the lovely 
offsprings of Flora so unmercifully tortured. 

On my return, I paid a visit to one of the palaces that stood on the 
banks of the river, whose owner was absent. What most attracted my 
observation were the walls, which were of the finest carved wood, and 
more like flowers twined together than any work of handicraft; other 
walls were hung with tapestry, adorned with mottoes and devices. Rich 
silk curtains in full folds hung around the windows, whose painted glass 
panes shed a subdued light throughout the apartments, which were fitted 
up with a degree of comfort and elegance not quite so attainable in any 
other country than this, where all the wonderful productions of Chinese 
industry are within easy reach. 

After having spent four days in seeing everything that was to be seen, 
and having nearly ruined myself with the number of my purchases, I re- 
turned in my sampan to Whampoa. A regatta, with rowing and sailing- 
matches, was subsequently held at Canton, whic}: lasted for three days, 
and was followed by dinner-parties, soirées, and balls, which drew several 
of us back to the city. We quitted it at length for good and all, 
I, on my ith new views of a nation, which I now beheld with other 


eyes than those of European pride and prejudice. At Whampoa I made 


as many excursions into the ea as Chinese jealousy of stran 


. would it. The weather was charming—much the same as it is in 
September with us; the vegetation, however, bore the traces of autumn, 


the foliage of the trees was assuming that yellowish or reddish tint which 
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we were told, difficult if not dangerous to attempt, on account of the 
Chinese hatred and jealousy of Europeans. A flower-ship is sometimes 
let for an evening to a single individual, or to a party of persons, at a 
high price; they dine and sup on board, and amuse themselves with 
vocal and instrumental music, and like dragons guard their ladies from 
the eyes of Europeans. Contrary to all custom, we were so fortunate as to 
make good our entrance into a flower-boat, which was let for the evening 
to some Chinese. ‘The sanctuary was divided into two saloons—in the 
inner one, which was sunk lower than the outer, was stationed the 
orchestra, consisting of twenty violins, a flute, a lute, a harp, two drums, 
and several other instruments, whose very names were unknown to me. 
But the music had no melody in it ; and was not at all to my taste. Magni- 
ficent lamps hung from the roof in the outer saloon, and a number of small 
marble tables were ranged along the sides, while elegant and commodious 
chairs were placed between them. Two small side rooms were furnished 
in the same Oriental style. Here sat the gentlemen smoking and sipping 
tea, surrounded by houris with smooth hair, rouged cheeks and lips, and 

uipped in very becoming loose dresses. One of them was perfectly 
lovely. The person who seemed to be the host reposed, half slumbering, 
on a chair in the centre of the room; on either side of him was one of 
the goddesses of the temple; before him stood a table covered with fruit 
and bonbons, and on his hand perched a little bird—a lark. He sat thus 
for a long time motionless, consulting the little winged oracle as to which 
of the beauties was most devoted to him, and when he had obtained an 
answer that satisfied him, the bird was put into a skin bag until his ora- 
cular knowledge should be required again. 

The ladies entertained us by singing, but such horrible sounds my ears 
had never before been punished by listening to. They offered us tea, 
fruit, and bonbons, accepted with courtesy our cigars, and did not seem 
at all displeased with the visit from foreigners. It is astonishing with 
what ardour the Chinese seek to procure for themselves luxurious enjoy- 
ments. They must have the most costly furniture, the most expensive 
dishes, the most beautiful women— one is startled at the accounts of the 
voluptuous orgies in which they indulge, when the length of their purse 
will permit. And this is not the fruit of modern fastidiousness, or gra- 
dually formed habits of luxury ; from time immemorial they have revelled 
in pleasures compared to which all that we pursue are but child’s play. 

During our visit to “ Charming,” we fell in with a bridal party on 
board one of the flower-ships. The bridegroom, who had never beheld 
his bride, amused himself among his male guests and with the most infer- 
nal music, which, however, doubtless, seemed to them like tones from 
angels’ harps. The bride was present, but she was so bashful, that in 
spite of all the gaiety, she remained veiled the whole evening, and con- 
fined herself to a corner, but when once for a moment her veil fell, a face 
by no means lovely was seen. The poor bridegroom himself seemed to 
pre that he had made a bad bargain, and forthwith consoled himself 
y paying his devoirs to the wine flask. All marriages are made in China 
by purchase—and are often settled between the parents while their chil- 
dren are in infancy, sometimes even before they are born. A wife is 
worth from four to one thousand dollars, oceasionally more, and her lot is 
here, as in every other place where polygamy is sanctioned, miserable 
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enough. Until she has presented her husband with an heir, she is only 
looked upon as a servant, but after that she enters upon her rights as a 
wife. She is treated with the utmost reverence and devoted tion by 
her children, and this position of a mother is one of the most amiable 
features in the national character of the Chinese. II] conduct to parents 
is punished by death, and to cherish them in old age is the child’s most 
sacred duty. Marriages are generally made at a very early age, whilst 
the female yet possesses a few of those charms which so speedily vanish 
here, and the entire want of which makes the old women so horrible. 
Infidelity on the woman’s side often subjects her to death, without any 
appeal to the law, or interference from it with the family arrangements. 

The Chinese knows nothing of the peace and comforts of a home ; he 
knows no fidelity except that which is compelled by necessity, no love 
but that which is bought by money. If he seek for pleasure, it is not 
at his own hearth,—he repairs to some such place as that recently men- 
tioned ; he has been used to similar scenes from his childhood, and depra- 
vity assumes forms too shocking to describe. 

But Jet us turn from such subjects to take a glance at the homage which 
the Chinese bestow on Flora. We all know something of the Chinamen’s 
taste in horticulture ; how they seek to huddle into a small space in their 
gardens the various fantasies of nature, heap blocks of stone together to 
be overgrown with twisted trees, dig winding canals, crossed by arched 
bridges, scatter about pavilions, temples, and pagodas, and give to trees, 
bushes, and flowers as absurd an appearance as possible, All these I saw 
in grand style at the little town of Fatee, near Canton, where all the 
trees were cut into the forms of temples, birds, stags, and other animals, 
yet not the less covered with tolerably ripe fruit. The whole garden had 
such an unnatural appearance that one really grieved to see the lovely 
offsprings of Flora so unmercifully tortured. 

On my return, I paid a visit to one of the palaces that stood on the 
banks of the river, whose owner was absent. What most attracted my 
observation were the walls, which were of the finest carved wood, and 
more like flowers twined together than any work of handicraft; other 
walls were hung with tapestry, adorned with mottoes and devices. Rich 
silk curtains in full folds hung around the windows, whose painted glass 
panes shed a subdued light throughout the apartments, which were fitted 
up with a degree of comfort and elegance not quite so attainable in any 
other country than this, where all the wonderful productions of Chinese 
industry are within easy reach. 

After having spent four days in seeing everything that was to be seen, 
and having nearly ruined myself with the number of my purchases, I re- 
turned in my sampan to Whampoa. A regatta, with rowing and sailing- 
matches, was subsequently held at Canton, which lasted for three days, 
and was followed by dinner-parties, soirées, and balls, which drew several 
of us back to the great city. We quitted it at length for good and all, 
I, on my part, with new views of a nation, which I now beheld with other 
eyes than those of European pride and prejudice. At Whampoa I made 
as many excursions into the country as Chinese jealousy of strangers 
would permit. The weather was charming—much the same as it is in 
September with us; the vegetation, however, bore the traces of autumn, 
the foliage of the trees was assuming that yellowish or reddish tint which 
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tells I 2. aan-aurone which lingered among the 
bushes to be mourning that they were left so solitary. Probably 
during the summer months the country hereabouts might be ; 

At length our frigate was sufficiently reparred and beautified to ee 
herself in better company than merely amidst the sampans and merchant- 
men of Whampoa, and, leaving that place, we arrived at Hong-Kong on the 
evening of the 29th. The moon shed hersilver rays over land and water, 
and lighted up the young town im an uncommonly beautiful manner; the 
houses seemed to have climbed up against the sides of the high hills, 
which, dark and threatening, with two thousand feet of elevation, hung 
over the town, and formed an imposing background, against which the 
white palaces and unpretending huts stood out im strong relief. When 
seen by daylight, this view was, if possible, still fmer. The hills, with 
their bold outlines and gigantic masses, displayed by turns a clothing of 
verdure and a reddish yellow, naked, rocky soil, which, though it mght 
give ‘them a sterile appearance, was in the highest degree picturesque. 
Trees and bushes were only to be found at the bottom of the valleys. 

The town had a mixture of European and of ‘Chinese in its aspect. 
The European portion was filled with palaces built entirely in the English 
style; the upper stories were provided with green jalousies instead of 
windows, and so were the balconies and verandahs. The Chinese part 
consisted of dirty, ugly houses, the lower stories of which were merely 

n booths. The Chinese here did not appear in their own element, for 
Ath and squalor seem contrary to their nature. The population im such 
a commercial place must of course be extremely mixed. Europeans of 
all nations, Chinese of all descriptions, Malays, Persians, Hindoos, 
mingled here together, each, however, retaining some of his national 
characteristics and peculiarities, and all attracting well-deserved observa- 
tion. As may be supposed, justice and Jaw cannot stand on a very solid 
foundation among such a motley mass; robbery and murder were the 
order of the day. During our visit, workmen were busy erecting a gallows, 
on which sundry Chinese were to be hanged for having plundered some 
Europeans. There was no security anywhere, and people had to be always 
provided with fire-arms, and to be on their guard against thieves and in- 
cendiaries. 

The gardens of Hong-Kong are its greatest ornaments: the English 
have carried with them to this place their love for horticulture, and their 
skill in meeting nature half way. The situation of the town, lying as it 
does along the side of a hill, adapts it well for terrace walks, waterfalls, 
grottos, &c. &c., and all such decorations are to be found here in great 
beauty. If you ascend to the top of the high hills and cast a glance over 
the land and sea, which spread themselves out as on a map beneath, you 
behold one of the most wonderfully diversified views the world can 
present. You gaze upon the Bay of Canton, with its groups of islands 
and its crowds of ships; you see towns in which the Chinese swarm like 
ants ; you see high roads, the veins of the commerce of the world, and in 
the distance you hear gongs and pipes. What an idea all this conveys 
of the almost infinite vastness of China! 

I got myself mtroduced to the schoolmaster of a little neighbouring 
country town m order to inspect his mode of instruction, which I under- 
stood was confined to reading and writing. It seems astonishing how 
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children can compass these aequirements, when it is remembered that the 
Chinese have an elementary character for almost every idea, and that 
their letters are almost endless in number. ‘The enigma is solved when 
one ascertains that children up to the age of fourteen or fifteen learn 
everything by rote, without understanding anything whatsoever, and only 
then begin to comprehend the meaning of what has before been engrafted 
into them. The grades of learning among the Chinese are determined 
by the number of letters or characters acquired. I heard a Catholic priest 
say that, in the space of four years, he had not been able to make himself 
master of ‘more than four hundred. The education of the people is much 
attended to in China: large sums are expended upon it by the state, for 
the aristocracy of learning is the only one acknowledged here. There is 
no other nobility than that of the mind cultivated by knowledge. Birth 
and riches are of no value, and do not entitle their possessors to any rank 
in the state. The poorest individual may, by help of the light of science, 
find his way to the highest post of honour. In connexion with this state 
of things, I shall mention one of the greatest peculiarities of the Chinese. 
Whilst we hold that a character for virtue and good sense descends as an 
heritage from father to son, reflecting the honour of the parent upon the 
child, the reverse reflection is looked for in China; for the dignity which 
the son may acquire by his learning, or in commerce, falls back upon his 
father, from whose good example and advice, it is said, such superiority 
on the son’s part has resulted. The most anxious wish of a'Chinese, 
therefore, is to have a son who can share his occupations, procure for 
him respect and pleasure, solace his old age, and finally mourn over his 
ve. 
The Europeans at Canton and Hong-Kong lead by no means an 
able life. As no one almost resorts to these places for any other 
reason than to make money, they remain in them as short a time as pos- 
sible ; and as the fruits of their labour are to be enjoyed in their native 
lands, they care little about making their foreign home comfortable. A 
man shuts himself up in his house, works hard at his desk or in his office 
the great part of the day, refreshes himself with a sail on the riveran the 
evening, and resigns the whole of his domestic arrangements to a major- 
domo. The climate is not favourable ‘to Europeans: the intense heat 
in ‘the summer, the fogs and rain, especially in the month.of March, de- 
press the spirits; disease is therefore too common, and deaths are 
frequent. 

iHong-Kong—or rather, as it is called in official English, Victoria—is 

a very young town, though its appearance does not give ‘this impression. 
So lately as in 1839 it was but the abode of fishermen, and a nest for 
pirates ; but when the conflicts between England and China commenced, 
European ships began to seek its convenient harbour, to obtain safety 
there from Chinese ill-will and thirst for revenge. You must, doubtless, 
remember that the smuggling of opium gave rise to this singular war. 
When the Chinese commissioner ordained the punishment of death not 
only for the sale, but also for the use of opium—when he not only insti- 
tuted an inquisition in every house, and filled the prisons with trans- 
gressors of the new law, but even declared all the foreign merchants in 
the place to be prisoners, and surrounded their quarters with a triple 
chain of armed boats, and never rested until he had obtained from Elliot 
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the delivering up of twenty thousand chests of opium—and lastly, when 
all Europeans had been driven from Macao, piracy began to be carried 


on ically, and it was sought to intercept all supplies of provi- 
sions from the ships lying at ne In 1839 an imperial edict 
was published, sation on pain of death, the English from carrying on 


commerce with China; the following year broke out the war above re- 
ferred to, and after many skirmishes, peace was proclaimed at Nankin in 
1842, and five Chinese towns were opened to European commerce. A 
question which occurs to 7 one is this: Will China always remain 
closed against Europe ? Shall not the religion and civilisation of the 
West bring about such a regeneration in the Asian East as may pour life 
into the stony forms—a life yielding fruit in its good works to benefit 
the entire world ? 

China is a country whose boundaries stretch away down within the 
tropics on the south, and on the north adjoin Siberia’s frozen plains, 
whose eastern shores are washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean, and 
whose western frontier extends far into the heart of Asia. When, on the 
one hand, one reflects that this immense empire, as the consequence of 
its extent, holds within itself a multitude of the most dissimilar and most 
irreconcilable nationalities, governed by one supreme power common to 
all ; when one further remembers that the dynasty now ruling in China 
is that of a conqueror, a foreigner, whose yoke has been imposed upon 
the whole vast country, and when is taken into consideration the fact, 
that in the very heart of China there exist large independent provinces 
which the whole strength of the Celestial Empire has not yet succeeded 
in subjugating, and which therefore are given as blanks in the Chinese 
maps, and that there are throughout the country numerous parties of 
oppositionists, even regularly organised revolutionary clubs and com- 
panies, whose aim is to overthrow the reigning dynasty, and recal to 
power the ancient regal race ; when one considers all this, it is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion that China is approaching some great 
change, that its foundations are shaking, and that perhaps the day is not 
far distant when Europeans may pass the hitherto prescribed limits, and, 
within these now mysterious regions, play a mighty part profitable to 
themselves—humiliating to the Chinese. 

But the weakness that is undeniably to be found in this vast state has 
a counterpoise, which must also be taken into consideration, and which 
pervades the entire organisation of the Chinese body politic ; throughout 
the whole empire there exists a deference to authority, a slavish respect 
to every kind of power, and this it is which holds together the almost 
severed parts. The father in the family, the oldest person in the street, 
the most distinguished in the town, the mandarins in the districts, the 
governors in the provinces, the emperor of the country—these are the 
authorities, each of which in his own position and sphere is all powerful, 
firm, despotic. Nor is the machinery of the government, notwith- 
standing its patriarchal uniformity, wanting in certain political strata- 
gems. Among these may be reckoned that the officials of the crown 
never discharge their functions in their native towns, but always among 
@ community which are strangers to them; further, that they are fre- 
quently changed, and removed from one place to another, and thus are 
not allowed time to gain friends among their inferiors, or those amidst 
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whom they exercise their duties, and that thus they become callous and 
dreaded ; and lastly, that they are answerable for what takes place 
among those under their jurisdiction. The law of hereditary succession 
is not acknowledged ; there is not even an hereditary heir to the throne, 
for the emperor chooses his successor, though naturally he confines his 
choice to a member of his own family. Hereditary nobility is not 
known; but the kindred of the royal family are distinguished by wearing 
a yellow belt, and they are maintained from the state treasury. Learn- 
ing forms the only claim to rank and privileges, and this learning is the 
study of the old writings and religious books, all of which inculcate 
obedience and subjection. For thousands of years these admonitions 
have been followed with blind contentment, and herein lies another cause 
of the extraordinary immutability of the Chinese nation. Another reason 
may be advanced in explanation of China’s isolation from the rest of the 
world. Its vast extent of territory, and its various climates, enable it to 
produce within itself all that can be required for the wants of its popula- 
tion. Europe has nothing to offer which is not found in China, whilst 
many of the productions of that land have become more or less necessary 
to the rest of the world. Iron and timber from us, manufactures from 
England, various articles of workmanship from France and Germany, 
find indeed sale in China ; but what are these in comparison with their 
own export of tea and silken goods ? 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the value of the imports exceeds that of 
the exports. This arises from the importation of opium, which latterly 
has increased to an enormous extent, and which acts like a consuming 
power on the bodily and spiritual strength of the nation; playing the 
same part there that brandy does in Sweden. Infinitely more might be 
said of this country, which is in the highest degree calculated to awaken 
interest and astonishment; but as I must not depart too far from my 
rule, only to relate what came under my own observation, I shall bring 
my remarks upon this extraordinary empire to a conclusion. 

We left Hong-Kong on the 29th of December, and as the wind was 
favourable, after two days’ sail we sighted Luzon. Here, however, the 
capricious breezes changed, and it was the 4th of January before we 
reached Manilla. Our New Year’s-day, therefore, was passed upon the 
stormy ocean; but we congratulated each other that before another 
should come round we should have returned to our dear home, there to 
repose after all our tempests and adventures. 

Manilla lies in a plain at the mouth of the river Pasig, which waters 
a fruitful level land of from four to six Swedish miles in breadth. After 
having passed through the canal-like entrance to the river, we landed at 
the custom-house, and had on the left side a long fae gery mole with 
a lighthouse on it, and on the right a number of dark old fortifications, 
partially in ruins; within these lay Manilla itself, while the opposite 
bank of the Pasig was occupied by Binondo, and other suburbs. Few 
places could present a more striking contrast than the towns on these 
two banks of the river. The old Manilla is shut in by the fortifications, 
which speak loudly of those times when the Spaniards were the masters 
of the New World, when their discoveries were extended over the whole 
earth, and enlightenment followed in their footsteps. But now all looks 
dark and gloomy, a relic of bygone greatness, only the shadow of which 
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now ‘vemains. ‘No ‘life, wo commerce, no animation were to be found 
there ; all e silent dignity, and genteel inactivity. "Whole streets 
wore of converts and other religious establishments, which cast 
ther hue over everything. A number of churches were ‘to be 
seen, ‘all ‘filled with costly ornaments, and glittering with showy decora- 
tions. Among these the cathedral was the most remarkable ; it was a 
large, ‘majestic- looking structure, with numerous side chapels, each of 
which might have been a:church in itself. On passing beyond the gates, 
the walls, ‘the ramparts, and ‘the moats, which, with the heavy cannon 
and the sentinels, give to Manillaso warlike an appearance, one‘found one- 
self in the so-called Calzadan, the favourite ‘promenade of the ‘place. 
When the shades of ‘evening had tempered the oppressive heat, not =a 
the ‘fashionable world of Manilla were to be seen there in handsome car- 
riages, ‘the ladies almost all without bonnets, but people of all ranks, from 
the important citizen to the lowest plebeian, all equipped im the lightest 
summer ‘costume. The parade ground is close ‘by, and the military 
evolutions and martial music gave some spirit to the scene. 

‘Onone side of ‘the Calzadan was a lofty monument that had been 
overthrown ‘during the last earthquake, and was under repair; not far 
from ‘that lay the arena ‘for bull fights, a large circus constructed of 
bamboo poles and reed mats. It was, however, on the left side of the 
Pasig that the real life of Manilla was concentrated; there stood the 
sabasb Binondo, united ‘to the old town ‘by two fine bridges, one a 
massive stone bridge, the other a superb suspension bridge of iron, im 
shape ‘like the suspension ‘bridge in London. The former is the work of 
times ‘the latter of ‘the present; they form .an interesting contrast, 
and evidence of the power and skill whieh, combined, direct the 
world, ‘but which are so seldom found in proximity. 

A description of a town is the most wearisome thing that can be, and 
ther¢fore I shall not conduct you through all the streets, shops, houses, 
squares, and churches.of Binondo. There was nothing particular among 
them. A mumber of canals traverse Binondo, the water being brought 
from ‘the ‘Pasig ; and though they were mostly greenish and with a bad 
smell, they afforded some variety to the aspect of the town. The shops 
had not the elegance to which we ‘are accustomed in our cities, but’ an 
the where iron, ‘tin, and shoes were sold there were ‘many curious 

In the shoe: department, immense quantities of slippers were to 
be seen, embroidered with gold, silver, beads, &c., for every one, ‘rich and 
poor, wears slippers. The women ‘thrust their ‘small naked {feet into 

rs which are so diminutive that ‘their little toe is left outside, and 
which seldom have any heels. ‘What most attracted my attention im the 
a ‘were ‘the home-made article called “ Pinnas,” fabricated of the 
fibres of banana-leaves, and embroidered with the utmost :taste, but 
_ of a greyish yellow 'tint; and “‘Sinamays,” likewise a very fine 
and airy ‘material, also composed “of the most delicate fibres of the banana 
leaves, whilst the coarser fibres.and the stalks of the Jeaves are wrought 
into ‘the well-known Manilla hemp, ‘of which stronger cloths are: made. 


The be divided mto five s 
Rd 
Europeans who are not ‘Spaniards, and who are settled at Manilla, 
stand in such ‘a ‘relation ‘to the Spaniards, the lords of the colony, that 
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must ‘be looked upon as quite distinct from them. Pare ae Py 

‘and manufactures, they in their hands the connexion between 
the Philippine Islands and other countries. But belonging as they do to 
different nations—to England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal, and America—they do not live in that friendly communion 
with each other which might render their residence at Manilla more 
agreeable. During the morning they confine themselves to their hand- 
some ‘houses, in which are sitaated their azines of goods and offices 
of business ; towards the evening they take the air in their gay equipages, 
and then finish the day at table, or in the public saloons. Very few lead 
a domestic life, and most of them only remain till they can make money 
enough to return home. einemaiin 

Formerly they were kept at a great distance by the i ; but, 
though aay nad cant dosantinid vornaitted to cattle. deceives in, or to 
visit the interior of the country, there exists more harmony among them. 
The Spaniards principally inhabit‘Old Manilla. Even in that distant 
colony, retaining the customs of ‘the mother — their lives are 
marked by that monastic mdolence, that mystic twilight gloom, that 
shed a sort of interesting sadness over everything Spanish. The men 
had, in general, lofty figures and fine features, and the ladies whom I 
saw were very handsome; but 1 was told that from the total want 
of European animation they soon looked old, 

The Spanish monks have immense influence, and cloister life flourishes 
as weil here as it does in the mother country. The offspring of Europeans 
and natives are called Mestizos, and they are the industrial portion of the 
imbhabitants ; the internal trade is altogether in their hands. Standing 
between two races, they have contrived to appropriate the advantages of 
both; they possess the native Tagal’s cheefful temper, simplicity, and 
moderation, and to these qualities they add the greater European quickness 
of understanding, as well as European good looks. I, of course, had not 
much opportunity of judging of them, but those who are competent to 
form an opinion praise the Mestizos highly, and seem ‘to consider ‘them 
the prop of the colony. Some of the companions of my voyage, who 
one evening attended a Mestizo ball, were delighted with the handsome, 
agreeable women they had met. 

The Tagals, or native race, who inhabit the tracts of land nearest to 
Manilla, are of Malay origin, but apparently superior to the original 
stock both in mind and appearance. Their foreheads are rather narrow, 
to ‘be sure, and their lips protruding, but they carry their heads so 
haughtily high that this, in conjunction with their dark brown hue, and 
slender figures, gives them the appearance of living bronze statues. I 
saw truly Avpollo-like figures, of herculean proportions, who, besides 
being of a fine height, were extremely supple and graceful in ‘their 
movements. When the men are not almost entirely naked, they wear 
merely, in general, a thin sailor’s shirt and pantaloons; but when in 
grand attire, they sport a finely embroidered wide tunic, over gaily- 
striped pantaloons. The women are small in stature. They wear over 
their underclothing a striped garment that fits tight at the waist, while 
the upper part of the person is equipped jin a jacket, which is so short 
‘that .a portion of the flexible form is seen, without any covermg between 
the jacket and the lower dress. They have a peculiar gait, walking 
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always as if they were cautiously carrying a heavy burden on the head. 
Their features, in general, are by no means handsome. The Tagals are 
a quiet, tempered race, who, above all things, love their ease and 
comfort; and as all that they deem the necessaries of life can be pro- 
cured without any difficulty, they have nothing to stimulate them to 
labour or reflection. Ifthe Tagal works for one day in the week, he can 
make as much as will serve to maintain himself and his family the other 
six, for rice and fish are all he requires. But should there be any 
inducement for him to work, he can show that he has capabilities to 
do so. 

Amongst the fifth class of the inhabitants of Manilla the Chinese 
must first be named. They are more favoured by the Spaniards than 
any other settlers, and are permitted to establish themselves and carry 
on trade in the interior of Luzon. The Chinese take with them wherever 
they go that light-heartedness and industry which distinguish them at 
home, and adhere in their dress, manners, and mode of life, to the 
usages of their forefathers. That besides these, Malays, negroes, Lascars, 
Parsees, and a mass of other people from all parts of the world, should 
have collected in that large commercial town Manilla, was but natural ; 
it contains two hundred thousand inhabitants, and you may fancy the 
swarm of human beings, the strange mixture of countenances, languages, 
manners, and dresses, which makes it so interesting to wander through 
the streets of Manilla. 

In perambulating the streets one meets sometimes with curious sights. 
Suddenly, on one occasion, I heard the sound of the ringing of bells, and 
something like singing. On turning round, I perceived a carriage 
moving slowly forward at some distance, surrounded by lighted lanterns, 
and yr evon fna with bells and censers, escorted by a detachment of 
soldiers in full uniform. It was a “ holy father’ who was returning from 
church. As he passed, the people fell on their knees in the market-place 
and the streets, nay, even in the interior of the houses ; the very sentinels 
knelt, and the officers lowered their swords. All savoured of submission 
and humility, so well have the prelates trained the people. At another 
time I encountered a number of persons chained together. These were 
malefactors, who worked in the streets. Old men linked to slight boys, 
strong men with athletic forms dragging along with them poor worn-out 
looking skeletons, in whose attenuated features were to be read sickness, 
misery, despair, and death. 

There is another class, besides the monks, who play an important part 
at Manilla—and that is the military. With the exception of the artil- 
lery, the common soldiers are principally natives, but officered by 
Spaniards; they are well equipped in clothing suitable to the climate, well 
drilled, and, apparently, efficient troops. They have handsome barracks 
pleasantly situated. In the capital alone there are from five to six thou- 
sand men, and soldiers are stationed in various places throughout the pro- 
vinces. The government pays each soldier three piastres per month, be- 
sides finding them clothes, food, house room, and everything else neces- 
== them, so that they are well taken care of. 

anilla was not without places of public amusement. The circus for 
bull-fights was, indeed, for the time being, deserted, for want of animals 
wild enough, but none who have Spanish blood in their veins would quite 
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relinquish this exciting pleasure. The great delight of the populace, 
however, was cock-fighting. There was no Tagal so poor as not to 

a cock, in which he took great pride. Tied to a peg, these fight- 
ing cocks were to be found in every shop and every booth; they were to 
be seen in boats and attached to the saddles of horsemen, for the Tagal 
and his cock are inseparable. In every town and every village there is a 
place set aside for cock-fighting. I was not so fortunate, however, as to 
see this game played in its grandest style. 

Manilla is famous for its cigar manufactories. These tobacco works 
are a monopoly of the Spanish government, and are carried on exclusively 
for its profit. At a manufactory which we visited, in six halls worked 
from eight to nine thousand females of all ages and all appearances, from 
the merry, laughing little girl of ten years of age, to the ancient matron 
with her wrinkled face, tired of the world and of cigars. They sat at 
tables ranged in two rows along the walls of the large apartments, fifteen 
women at each table, and struck with a flat stone the leaves of the to- 
bacco plant till they were quite smooth, wrapped them up, sucked each 
end to ascertain if they had openings, and clipped them with a scissors to 
give them the proper Manilla shape. There was such a chattering, and 
singing, and noise going on among them, that the stranger who looked in 
on them could not fail to be quite bewildered. 

Of ail the foreign possessions of Spain, the Philippine Islands have cost 
the state the least blood and labour. A peaceful, good-natured race was 
found there, with whom amalgamation was easily managed. The rapa- 
city of the Spaniards was not excited by riches there, and did not, there- 
fore, induce those barbarities to which the seductive yellow metal had led 
in other places. When Velaso, in 1565, first took possession of this 
group of islands for the Spanish crown, it wag the holy fathers who ac- 
companied the expedition that ordered all things in the new colony, and 
therefore gave a gentler tone to the occupation. There are, perhaps, few, 
if any, colonies so intimately associated with the mother country as this 
one is. Spanish is the language of the country, Catholicism its religion, 
its interests and its customs those of Spain. Few lands are so favoured 
by the productions of nature, in all their most useful and beautiful varieties, 
as these islands; and their commerce would be immense, if in the seas in 
which they lie there did not rage the terrible storms which are known 
under the name of typhoons, and which make the navigation here so 
dangerous. Metals are found in the Philippine Islands, especially lead, 
copper, iron, and gold. They also produce sugar, coffee, rice, cocoa, 
pepper, indigo, hemp, cotton, and wax. There is not much attention, 
indeed, paid to agriculture, but there is scarcely any serviceable plant, 
particularly those which belong to warm climates, that is not either found 
here, or would not thrive if introduced. 

The advantages derived by the new constitution in Spain have tra- 
velled even to the Philippines, where colonial affairs are more liberally 
conducted, especially in regard to the custom-house. Still, the forms of 
government are intricate, and there is not that spirit in the colony which 
might achieve for it the wealth and influence that its situation and 
natural resources would seem to promise. Moreover, there is too much 
favouritism in the administration, and those in office, and their friends, 


enjoy too many privileges. 
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As our captain had determined to remain here ten days, I availed my- 
self ofthe opportunity of visiting the interior of the island, in order to 
study the vegetation inthe higher regions, and various other parts. After 

obtained all the necessary information at Manilla, and hired a 
“ banca’’-—a gigantic cance—with an awning of mats, stretched in 
form.of an arch, and rowed. by five men, I betook myself up the river to 
the towns on the farther side of the great lagoon. We left Manilla about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and the shades of evening soon enveloped 
the: banks of the river in their gloomy mantle, which did not permit us to 
perceive the pretty landscapes that glided past us. Here there were 
to be seen men and children fishing along the banks, with torches in their 
hands, the glare of which lighted up the pieturesque bamboo huts in the 
background, and danced upon the waters, causing the charming effect of 
@ partial illumination. On the way we stopped at.a village, where our 
pass from the governor-general was to be inspected by “‘ El capitan de 
pueblo.” But as that functionary was.a Tagal bern, who understood. no 
more of Spanish than of my own Swedish, he took no particular notice of 
us.or our papers, wherefore we turned our backs upon him, and continued 
he night, meanwhile, had. become as dark as pitch, a drizzling raimhad 
commenced, and after some hours, longer of a dulland fatiguing passage, 
we reached Pasig—a small town situated exactly where the river of the 
same name falls, by a number of small arms, into the great lagoon. It 
was necessary to find some quarters for the night here, and in order to.do 
this. we had to seek out the highest authorities.of the place. But this 
was truly a laborious undertaking. We groped about in the utter dark- 
ness, and. at length found the abode of the chief magistrate, at whose door 
we knocked. until some one appeared, not, however, to admit us, but to 
despatch us to the domicile of the next in authority. We accordingly 
steered our course to this lesser citizen power, stumbled over sticks and 
stones, waded through the swimming: streets, and finally arrived at our 
goal. But here, also, the important official and his household were asleep; 
and: when, after great efforts, we succeeded in awaking some of them, we 
were informed. that his honour was: unwell, and desired to send all travel- 
ling peace-breakers to—the devil. There was nothing for it, therefore, 
but to return to our “ banca,” to practise the virtue of patience, wrap our- 
selves up in the awning, let the rain pour as it would, and be soaked 
through, as a matter of course. 

Tired and ill, we continued our voyage next morning, after having 
bought some eggs and other eatables. At several of the villages we 

we saw thousands of ducks trained to march and to cluster to- 

gether at the command of their keeper. Without having witnessed the 

ormances of these creatures, one-could not have imagined that the 

could have been brought.to such a degree of obedience, or to go rein 

manceuyres. ‘The river was covered with small canoes, in which 

men and women, from morning till night, were oecupied in fetching up 

from the:lewer banks of the stream food for the ducks—mussels, worms, 
and other insects. 

Buffaloes, like:those of China, half bull, half rhinoceros, with.a greyish 
skin almost without hair, large horns:curling backwards, and wild eyes, 
were feeding in the meadows, wallowing like Tos in the mire, or clumsily 
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frisking in the river, over whose waters always. ke their 

heads. i A cm — 
mountain tracts, are stronger than our beasts. of burden, but their flesh is 
not at all palatable, and during the hottest weather they are fond, of 
bathing; indeed, forced to do so. to keep themselves im health, Furious 
at the sight of white people, they allow themselves to be approached, with 
perfect impunity by the youngest Tagal children, who, with a rape 
passed through the cartilage of the nose, lead them wherever they please. 

In due time we. reached the lagoon. The sun had just. risen,, andi its 
golden rays were reflected upon the clear water in a long tremulous line 
of brightness. After we had moored our boat for a little while close to 
one of the custom-house barges on the lake, and, by the advice, of our 
sailors, cooked our frugal breakfast, we set off again for Jalajala, which 
is so well known doubtless to many through the glowing sketches.of it 
given by Alexandre Dumas. We received the utmost kindness. there 
from a Sane eae to whom I had taken a. letter of introduction, and 
who for more than thirty years had exercised patriarchal sway over the 
inhabitants of the bamboo huts which were collected round, his nobler 
stone mansion. Large fields of sugar-cane covered the lower land; a set 
of simply constructed sugar works stood near the shore, where a. con- 
siderable quantity of sugar was made every year. Higher up, on the 
sides of the hills, were majestic woods, above which again the green, and 
lofty summits of the mountains towered up towards the skies. After a 
refreshing sleep in our host’s excellent. beds, where we passed. a pleasanter 
night than on the hard benches of my “ banea,” and having seen. him 
distribute their tive portions of food for the day to his dependants, 
we proceeded on horseback over the hilly promontory to the opposite 
shore, where he owned another hacienda, at which sugar-canes. and) rice 
were also. cultivated. The ride, in the fresh morning air, was. one of the 
most charming that could have been undertaken. Amidst woods,crowded, 
with magnificent trees and plants whose luxuriant flowers glittered like 
jewels among the large lustrous green leaves, along rocks, and through 
defiles, wound the road, every instant revealing new beauties in the land- 
scapes around, and permitting the eye to roam over the fertile fields and 
the lagoon with its lovely banks. Our “ banea,” meanwhile, had beem 
sent round the promontory; and we found it awaiting us at the other 
hacienda, from whence it conveyed us to the town of, Santa Cruz Our 
first care here was to exhibit our pass to the ‘ rnadoreillo.” of; the 
town, and having parleyed for some time with that gentleman through 
an interpreter, as he did not understand Spanish, he proeured for us 
couple of horses to make the journey to Pagsanjan, the capital of the 
district. 

Santa Cruz is a very nice little town: its houses, however, have that 
resemblance to bird-cages which is so common in this part of the world. 
There are various reasons for this mode of building; one is, that the 
inhabitants seek thus to escape the dampness which follows rain; an- 
other, that they can somewhat more easily guard against the many 
noxious insects whose unpleasant vicinity mankind seeks everywhere to 
avoid; but the principal reason is, doubtless, that catalan are sO 
common, and their consequences so destructive. In the month of Sep- 
tember last violent eruptions of the volcanoes lying in the neighbourhood 
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of the lagoon caused terrible convulsions of the earth; several houses 
were from top to bottom, churches were overthrown, while flames 
and of smoke issued from the burning mountains. The inha- 
bitants were just trying to repair the damage done, of which many traces 
yet iaticinel Only the bamboo houses, built like cages, withstood the 
earthquake ; they bent, as it were, with the shaking of the ground, and 
were not the least injured, whilst all else around was one scene of devas- 
tation. 

The road from Santa Cruz to Pagsanjan passed through thick groves 
of cocoa-nut and palm-trees, whose dark green was relieved by birds of 
the gayest plumage, bright-coloured insects, and beautiful flowers. The 
houses in Pagsanjan, which we reached after about half an hour's ride, 
were constructed in the same way as those at Santa Cruz, but they were 
larger and better looking. I had brought a letter of introduction to a 
Signor Ecrivano Memeyi, at whose house-we were received with the 
utmost hospitality, and furnished with every information for our farther 
journey, besides an official recommendation written in the Tagal language 
to the authorities in the places through which we were to pass, enjoining 
them to show us every attention. In the course of the day we paid a 
visit to the highest official resident in the town, the alcalde, a handsome 
young > genet who unfortunately had forgotten the little French he 

once knew. We afterwards took a stroll through the town, 
which, though not large, stretched as far as the adjacent hills. 

It was a calm, lovely evening, resembling one of our mildest summer 
nights. The little town was half veiled in twilight, and the cocoa-nut- 
trees were reflected in the clear water. We stood in the churchyard, in 
the centre of which was a square erection with niches at the sides, from 
which death’s heads and tedlatone grinned. The church bell was ring- 
ing for vespers, and, winding through the town beneath us, we saw a long 
procession advancing in festival garb, bearing the holy banners and cross, 
singing hymns and chanting prayers. From all the houses near came 
the subdued sounds of prayer. Everything breathed of peace and devo- 
tion—the still, soft scenes of nature—the human beings worshipping their 
God. Catholicism seems to suit wonderfully well the lands of the south. 
I scarcely think that the quiet earnestness of Protestantism can compete 
there with the attractions, the sublime mysticism which make such a deep 
impression on the imagination. To our religious ideas, the empty cere- 
monies of the Catholics appear to be little else than jugglery ; yet I can 
well believe that they are calculated for such scenes and such a people as 
these. Imposing forms, exciting the feelings, and awakening enthu- 
siasm, may be supposed to have a good effect, and to take root in the 
hearts of these unreasoning children of nature. 
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THE BATHS OF LUCCA, 


BY FLORENTIA. 


XIII. 
The Count’s Story. 


I NEED not, I believe, inform you that I am descended, on the female 
side, from the ancient and powerful house of the Colonna, the proudest, 
perhaps, of Rome’s haughty princes. My mother was a daughter of 
Fabrizio Colonna, and being her only son, she loved me with uncommon 
affection. I was brought up entirely by her. In my boyish days, when 
other lads of my age were running over the city (for we lived at Rome), 
and learning all kinds of wickedness, I sat beside my mother and listened 
to the many tales and legends of her ancestors, with which her memory 
was stored. One tale in particular riveted my young fancy; and 
although my mother never repeated it without causing me excessive 
grief, yet, notwithstanding, I liked it better than all the others. 


About two hundred years ago the head of our house, Stefano Colonna, 
had two children, a son and a daughter. As he lost his wife early 
in life, his daughter, the young Filomela, was entirely educated at a con- 
vent, the rude manners of her father’s retainers being considered un- 
suitable for her age or sex. She rarely returned home, and, indeed, 
scarcely knew her father, a stern, austere man, entirely occupied with 
political intrigues and the aggrandisement of his own family. his son, 
a soldier then fighting in Germany under the banner of the emperor, all 
his hopes and affections centred. He cared or thought but little of his 
daughter, whom he had from infancy destined for the cloister, in order 
not to deprive his son, her brother, of the few thousand scudi that would 
be required for her marriage portion. That Filomela should therefore 
remain secluded was perfectly consistent with his plans, and years 
passed without his ever seeing her. At last, when she attained her 
eighteenth year, the abbess of the convent where she had been educated, 
who loved her as a mother, finding that Prince Colonna did not — 
removing her, wrote to him, and appealing to his feelings as a father, 
entreated him to take Filomela home for at least a year, and allow her 
to see and know something of that world which she was to renounce 
shortly for ever. ‘‘ How,” wrote the abbess, “can I be assured of the 
sincerity of her vocation, when the maiden knows nothing of life but the 
four sides of this old convent and the venerable sisterhood it contains?” 
Thus urged, Prince Colonna gave directions that a suite of apartments 
should be prepared for his daughter in his immense palace, and engaged 
a gouvernante to attend her. So Filomela returned to the house of her 
ancestors. When she, who had seen nothing but the abbess’s parlour, 
the cells, and the long naked corridors in the convent, beheld the sump- 
tuous halls where the Colonna dwelt, the innumerable retainers that 
hung about the vast cortile, or lounged in the ante-rooms, the pomp, the 
power, and the riches displayed around, a new and fascinating world 
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opened to her imagination. She dearly loved the good sisters, who had 
been to her as tender and careful parents, but she felt, nevertheless, that, 
com with what she now beheld, their life was a living death. 
«“ Ah!” thought she, “ how I should like to bring here the good mother 
superior, and show her all these wonders, and Sister Agnese, and dear, 
good Graziella.” And she sighed. “I will tell them all about it when 
I return, in a year; then, to be sure, there will be time enough—I shall 
have a life-long conversation with them.” For Filomela knew from 
infancy that she was to take the veil. 

Her father treated her with coldness and reserve. He was too much 
immersed in ambitious schemes to care for a delicate girl, so Filomela 
passed her time with the gouvernante, mostly in visiting the numerous 
churches in Rome, and admiring their richness and magnificence. Now 
Filomela was in person very lovely; she had a clear olive complexion, 
deep, languid eyes, black as night, and brilliant and glancing as its starry 
heavens, and her long raven hair was gathered in a knot behind her 
head, under the black lace veil she always wore when she walked 
abroad. My mother had a picture of her, and I remember the sweet, 
pathetie expression of her face perfectly. Lovely as she was, there was 
a melancholy look about her that presaged misfortune. After Filomela 
had been at home about a month, and had a little recovered from the first 
fever of surprise, and become somewhat accustomed to the novelty of 
everything she saw, she had a strange dream, which singularly impressed 
her girlish imagination. She fancied herself wandering over the desolate 
Campagna that surrounds the walls of Rome, in the dead of night; she 
saw herself descend to the shores of a deep and lonely lake, whose dark 
waters searee shadowed the stars, so thick and turbid did they appear. 
She gazed, as it seemed to her, with wonder and affright on this effigy of 
herself. The figure was dressed in white, its garments were dripping with 
water, and the sunken face (yet it seemed her face, too) was pale as 
death—nay, almost livid in its ghastliness. ‘The form vanished down the 
shores of the lake, and as she still gazed, wondering if it would return, a 
light gathered in the heavens, gradually swelling and glowing, and 
growing brighter and brighter every instant. Astonished at the sight, 
she earnestly watched, when suddenly a radiant angel appeared, his glit- 
tering wings cleaving with rapid flight the shadows of the gloomy night, 
leaving behind a track of effulgent glory. She knew that the bright 
vision was her guardian angel—she had seen the same angelic form 
before in the dreams of her childhood, but never had the angel-face 
worn so sad and sorrowing an expression. As she gazed with wonder 
and love at the bright messenger that stood beside her, irradiating the 
surrounding night with rays of heavenly glory, the angel, with a still 
sadder and more pitying look, raised his arm, pointing towards heaven 
and the glorious arch from whence he had shot down, which seemed to 
open anto unknown regions of light and joy, glimmering beyond in end- 
less vistas of unspeakable glory. As the angel pointed upwards he placed 
on her besom an iron cross, bearing a chaplet of sharp thorns mixed with 
flowers. The angel, still casting unutterable looks of love and pity on 
Filomela, was drawn, as it were, upwards, still gazing backwards untal he 
re-entered the heavens and was seen no more. Dark night closed 
around its sable wings, and Filomela awoke, terrified at the dream. 
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When she looked round, the first grey tints of morning were visible. 
Trembling with fright, she stretched out her arm to undraw the 

that hung over her bed, and was sensible of a sharp and sudden shoot of 
pain in her bosom; she placed her hand upon the spot, and drew forth an 
iron cross—a small cross bearing a chaplet of flowers mixed with sha 
thorns. Terror and fear came into her soul as she contemplated this 
inexplicable realisation of her dream. She knew now that she had 
really seen her guardian angel, who had left her that evident symbol 
of his symbol so sad, with the sharp, hard thorns which 
had already lacerated her tender skin. She felt sure that painful 
cross was the emblem of her future life, and that the bright spirit 
had left his home among the blessed to reveal it to her and 

pare her for her fate; and then she remembered her pale and 
ghostly self dripping beside the turbid waters of the desolate lake, 
and shuddered, wondering what the presage might signify. She rose, 
and taking the cross which had become so mysteriously les own, she 
pressed it to her lips, fastened it round her neck, determining to wear it 
as long as she lived as a holy token; and then she knelt down and re- 
commended her soul to the keeping of the Madonna, praying her to shield 
and support:her whatever might occur. 

Filomela was young, and she was innocent as the virgin flakes of snow 
falling from the pure heavens before they touch the earth. As yet she 
knew no grief; and when daylight came, and the great orb of day shone 
out, and the world danced in its bright and jocund beams, she remem- 
bered no more the horrors of the night; she trusted in the intercession of 
the Madonna—the maidens’ special friend and helper—she knew ‘that 
the bright angel guarded her; yet, notwithstanding, now and then the 
iron cross gave her a sore prick, as if*to remind her it was there; but she 
heeded it not, and, indeed, soon got so used to feel it on ‘her breast, she 
thought no more of the pain. But the dream she never mentioned, for 
the remembrance of it made her shudder. However, she proposed to her 
gouvernante to pay a novena to the blessed Mother in her church of the 
Ara Ceeli, beside the Capitol. ‘The gouvernante much approved her pious 
intention, and they set forth from the great Colonna palace, whieh stands 
under the shadow of the church dedicated to the glorious apostles. 
Arrived at the foot of the marble steps leading to the Capitol and the Ara 
Coli, the gouvernante left Filomela to say over her corona alone in the 
church, promising to join her presently, and conduet her home; for that 
individual, like all Roman gouvernantes, had particular and pressing en- 

ents of her own, and only watehed over Filomela as long as the 
fear of Prince Colonna was before her eyes. 

“ The peor young child,” thought she, “‘has but a year—let her enjoy 
it; besides, { promised to meet Giacomo to-day at the Tor dei Speechi, 
aud the opportunity is — una providenza.” 

When Filomela entered the church, evening was already deepenmg 
the always subdued light in that ever mysterious sanetuary, where ‘holy 
legends and strange visions seem to float, adding a deeper shadow to the 
venerable walls. A lamp burnt at the shrme of the Virgin, whe, enowned 
with flowers, looked down full of mercy and ove, ing the lessed 
Jesus child im ther arms. Filomela knelt agaiust ene of the antique 
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the great temple of pagan Jupiter. Sure so innocent a heart never 
out its simple prayers at the holy shrine. Filomela loved the 
in as her own mother, whom she had never known, and told her all 
her little sorrows and joys with the confidence of a well-beloved child. 
As she prayed, the evening wore on, but Filomela perceived it not ; twi- 
light was darkening into night, the chapels in the aisles melted into deep 
masses of shadow, the strange pagan columns stood out like white ghosts 
down the long nave, the lamps burned brighter, shedding rays of yellow 
light athwart the increasing gloom, where now and then the dark figure 
of a Franciscan monk glided silently among the pillars; still Filomela 
prayed on earnestly. She heeded not the overspreading night, she re- 
membered not her gouvernante’s absence. Educated in a convent, and 
passing hence to the palace of the Colonna, what did she know of danger 
or of the world? At last a loud rattling aroused her—it was one of the 
monks clanking his keys to apprise any solitary devotee hid by the 
shadows in the chapels that the doors were to be closed. Filomela started 
up for the first time. She perceived that she was not alone. Opposite 
to her knelt a young man habited as a priest, who was earnestly looking 
at her. As she looked up their eyes met. She rose hastily; he rose 
also. 
Without knowing why, a cold shiver passed over her. She looked 
round for the gouvernante, but she was nowhere to be seen. Alarmed, 
she knew not why, she turned hurriedly to depart. She heard the young 
priest following ale 

“ Signorina mia,” said he at length, as, rapidly advancing towards the 
door, she had now become seriously alarmed at the solitude around her— 
* signorina mia, permit me, with the utmost respect, to ask if you are in- 
deed alone ?” ‘ 

“ Alas!” replied Filomela, bursting into tears, “‘indeed—indeed I am ! 
I came to pay a novena to the Madonna. My gouvernante was to have 
joined me. She has never come. Oh! may the saints help me, a 
stranger !—and | am ignorant of the streets of Rome. I know not 
what will become of me, or how I shall reach my home.”’ 

“ Signori,” cried the harsh voice of the monk from the great portal, 
who stood there rattling his keys, “ senza complimenti, it is already un 
ora di notte, and I am about to lock the doors, e pregato di andare.” 

Filomela, hearing these words, hastily advanced, and found herself on 
the platform before the church. ‘The soft night breeze cooled her burning 
cheeks. All was still and silent. The Capitol, even now after nightfall 
a solitary quarter, was then utterly deserted. The stranger, still gazing 
on her with a kind of fascination, followed. 

“« Bella signorina,”’ said he, in a low, musical voice that struck on her 
senses like a charm, “ your gouvernante is not here; to proceed alone in 
the streets of Rome at this hour is impossible; your life, or, what is of 
more value, your honour, might be the forfeit. I will accompany you 
home if you will inform me where you live.” 

“I am a daughter of the Colonna,” cried Filomela. “Oh, good 
priest, take me home, I implore you!” 

The young priest 

“ A daughter of the Colonna,” repeated he, in a low voice. 

“Yes,” cried she, with all the frankness of a child. “I am to become 
a nun when I am eighteen.” 
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‘«Ts it indeed so?” muttered he. ‘ Let us proceed,” added he, aloud. 
And he passed quickly down the steps. 

At their foot appeared the gouvernante, rapidly approaching, attended 
by her swain, Giacomo. 

“Oh, carina !” cried she; “ ben trovata; we have been too late, both 
you and I, but, eccola ben scortata.” And she glanced at her com- 


" n> area said the priest, somewhat haughtily, ‘‘ having now seen 
you safe in the custody of your own people, I wish you a good night. 
A daughter of the Colonna, and a destined nun, too,” muttered he, as he 
turned away. ‘Curses on my fate!” 

Filomela indignantly reprimanded the gouvernante for her careless- 
ness. 

*“‘ Such a fright as 1 have had,” said Filomela. 

“ Fright!” retorted the duenna; “and how could that be, when you 
were protected by the noblest cavalier in Rome, the handsomest, the 
richest, the gayest. Oh, che strano caso, that you should have fallen in 
with Don Fernando Farnese!” 

“‘ A cavalier!” replied Filomela ; ‘‘ you dream; he is a priest.” 

*‘ Ché,” cried the gouvernante, “a priest! nothing of the kind, he is 
the gayest cavalier in Rome. To be sure, he did take the minor orders, 
they say, to please a whim of the old Farnese, but that even does not 
prevent his marriage, and he intends, it is well known, speedily to get a 
dispensation. A priest, davvero! Don Fernando is no priest. You are 
in luck, my little Filomela. But we must go; step on, Giacomo, and 
see that no one lurks in the portone. Have you your stiletto?” 

Thus talking they reached the palace, where their presence excited so 
little interest that their absence had caused no remark. The next day, 
in fulfilment of her vow, Filomela again proceeded to the Ara Caeli, but 
this time she took care not for a moment to lose sight of her gouvernante. 
I will not say that she had not thought much of the cavalier, and that 
when she saw the pillar against which he had leaned her heart did not 
beat more rapidly; but, when she turned her bright eyes towards the 
Madonna all earthly thoughts were forgotten, and she prayed as if in her 
own little cell in the convent. When her devotions were ended she rose 
to depart, but started violently as she perceived, leaning against the 
identical column, Don Fernando himself, no longer disguised as a priest, 
but habited with the richness suitable to his rank, and looking remark- 
ably handsome. His eyes were riveted on Filomela, who blushed crimson 
as she perceived him, especially when she saw, too, by the daylight, how 
young and noble were his features. He was advancing to address her, 
but seeing her obvious confusion, he bowed and retired. 

** You are a fool,” whispered the gouvernante. 

“Why ’” asked Filomela. 

“‘ Because you have driven away Don Fernando, who wished to speak 
with you. Do you not see he is deeply in love ?” 

“In love ?” replied Filomela. ‘‘ Oh, che pazzia! how can he be in love 
with one whom he scarcely knows? Besides,am I nota nun? In love 
with me !—che sciochezza !” 

Still, although she said no more, the words rang pleasantly in her ears. 
“« Love, love,” thought she, “ ’tis a soft word ; suppose it were true that Don 
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Fernando loved me, why, I think f could love him too, if I were not to 
become a nun. Heisso kind and gentle, and his eyes: say such charming 
ings; even when he does not. speak. He is. by far the finest man 
I ever saw. I wonder what the abbess would say if she sawhim? I am 
sure it must be a sim to think of these vanities, I, who am a consecrated 
» @h, Madonna! protect me, and let me not fall into sinful 
thoughts !” And, as she raised her hands, she pressed her bosom, and the 
cross withim gave her a warning prick. Her dream flashed across her 
mind. “Yes,” thought she, “the token—the token. My life is to be 
spread with thorns, and yet are there not fair flowers hid among the 
sharp points? Oh, guardian angel!’? murmured she, “may I never 
forget thy look! Shield me from harm within thy bright wings amid 
this strange world, which is to me as a confused, incomprehensible 
enigma.” 

In. honour of his daughter’s return to the ancestral palace, Prince 
Colonna gave a great feast to all the Roman nobles. “It was fit,” he said, 
“the damsel should once see the splendour of the world before she retired 
from it for ever.” The great, the noble, the rich, the gay, were bidden to 
the banquet; thousands of torches gleamed in the dark cortile, and for 
that oceasion night was turned into day. The long, endless suites of 
rooms of the piano nobile were thrown open ; heavy tapestry, embroidered 
with the arms of the Colonna, screened the doors, while within all was 
light, life, and motion ; group after group passed quickly along, escorted 

the retainers of the prince im the richest liveries; beautiful pie- 
tures gleamed down from the walls on a large and goodly eompany ; 
jewels sparkled, feathers waved, and bright eyes flashed with pleasure. 
But the bravest sight was the great gallery, where, at one end, the ban- 
quet was spread; that still grandest room in all Imperial Rome, where 
painting, sculpture, stucco, gilding, and freseo unite in glorious fellowship 
to decorate the burnished walls, was now a blaze of light; thousands of 
giittermg chandeliers hung from the richly-paimted ceiling, flinging 
down masses of quivering brightness, and dancing across the gigantic 
mirrors that decorate the walls; every pillar was wreathed with fresh 
flowers ; light—garish light—above, below, around, shed forth a brighter 
day ; the great windows above the dais raised on marble steps were 
n; beyond was the garden, mounting in magnificent terraces 

the side of the Quirinal Hill, where, amid the dark leaves of the orange 
groves, millions of coloured lamps peeped out from the dark leaves, illu- 
minating with a softer and more subdued radiance the seented woods, 
making the air heavy with the rich odours of the flowers; tinkling 
streams and rushing cascades broke the silence of the night, cooling the 
sultry air as their waters fell into marble basins or rushed down artificial 
ravines formed of rocks and ruins deep below. Martial musie burst forth 
in joyous cadences from the great gallery—that glorious reom—as Prince 
Colonna appeared, leading forward the timid yet beautiful Filomela. She 
was bravely decked, the sweet girl, the jewels of her house wreath- 
ing around her neck in solid cords of diamonds; a garland of white 
roses, mixed with the same sparkling jewels, encircled her head; but 
it was neither the jewels nor the attire that commanded the ad- 
miration of the vast assemblage, it was the touching, pathetic face, 
so young, so pure, so fair; the modest, maidenly bearing; the virgm 
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freshness that breathed, as it were, an of heavenly purity 
around her. Prince Colonna himself, hard as he was, felt a momentary 
emotion of mingled pride and joy as he presented his fair daughter 
to his assembled guests, Rome’s proudest nobles, who gathered round 
her with expressions of interest and admiration. To Filomela the 
scene was one of perfect enchantment; she seemed snatched into 
another world, new and fantastic as a vision; she was intoxicated with 
delight ; every sense, every feeling, was quickened into a sense of wonder- 
ing admiration; she moved as in a fever-dream, and her rushing’ pulses 
beat wildly with rapturous delight. Strains of inspiring music echoed 
again through the hall in a rush of ecstatic, thrilling harmony, as a 
Roman prince, her father’s oldest friend, led her towards the banquet, 
and seated himself beside her, the noble company following. The luscious 
wine, the ruddy fruits were borne around ; savoury dishes, too, that — 
have graced an emperor’s board; all was grand and magnificent. A 
the banquet the company dispersed through the rooms. Filomela, over- 
come, delighted, and excited, felt the tears rush to her eyes. During the 
short pause before the music struck up a joyous measure for the dance, she 
escaped into the garden unnoticed, and, seating herself under an over- 
shadowing ilex-tree, breathed more freely. A fountain beside her shed 
its delicious spray in the air. She caught the glittering drops in her 
hands, and touched her burning temples. 

“ Ah!” sighed she, “the world is very fair. Oh! it is too beautiful. 
Would I could speak to some one I shen and tell all I feel.” 

Her thoughts wandered to Don Fernando, whose image had indeed 
never left her, spite of her prayers, spite of her iron cross faithfully 
cherished in her bosom; she thought of him incessantly. His earnest 
gaze—where respect was so mingled with devotion—haunted her like a 
speli. In vain she had sought out the Farnese among her father’s guests. 
Fernando was not there. Amid ali her happiness Filomela sighed, for 
she felt for the first time how sad is solitude. Unhappy girl! the dark 
shadows of her wretched fate already gathered round her. But I will not 
anticipate. As Filomela sat musing beside the fountain, there was a 
rustling among the orange-trees—a sound of steps descending along the 
marble balconies that terrace the sides of the Quirinale. Startled at the 
sound, she rose, and was about to return to the great gallery, when the 
parting branches divided, and Don Fernando stood before her. He was 
dressed with all the magnificence becoming a Roman noble—a vest of 
white satin, embroidered with gold, fitted closely to his tall figure ; a crim- 
son velvet cloak, studded with pearls, hung from one shoulder ; while a 
black Spanish hat, looped up with jewels, and long white feathers, set off 
to the fullest advantage his auburn hair and gentle, though somewhat 
haughty features, as he approached. Filomela paused and gazed at him 
with unfeigned admiration. He on his side was evidently unprepared for 
the unexpected meeting. 

“ Eccellenza, you must pardon me,” he said, in a low and tremulous 
voice, “ if I have disturbed you. Your father the Colonna bid me to his 
feast. I know these gardens well, and, disliking the bustle and the 
confusion about the great entrance, I descended from the gate on Mont 
Cavallo, which on this night of rejoicing is opened by the guards to 
those bearing a pass. Had I known that you, in whose honour this 
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iven, among the gloomy woods, I would not have 
ruded on your solitude.” 

There was a pause. Filomela’s heart beat quick. She would have 
spoken, bat felt that her voice might betray her emotion. She rose 

‘‘Filomela,” whispered Fernando, in an earnest voice, “ Providence 
itself favours me—the night—the solitude—this strange encounter—our 
first meeting—there is.a fate that binds—— Oh, forgive me, sweet 
Colonna!” continued he, with increased vehemence—“ forgive me, fair 

itl, if I would detain you. From the first moment we met beside the 

onna altar at Ara Ceeli I loved madly—frantically loved you. Con 

un amore tremendo—life, happiness, the future, all I hold most dear 
centres in you,” 

Utterly overcome by his words—happy, trembling, confused —Filomela 
sank on the seat from which she had risen, Fernando knelt beside her. 
He took her cold, unresisting hand in his ; he covered it with kisses. She 
raised her eyes ; they.met his ardent glance. In that one look lay the 
eloquence of a thousand words—soul passed into soul—and from that 
moment their fates: were irrevocably united. For.a while both, overcome 
with emotion, were speechless, At length Fernando rose, and standing 
beside her, 

* Filomela Colonna,” said he, still holding her unresisting hand, “ you 
love me, I know.. I feel the same passion that consumes'me burns in 
your innocent bosom. But speak ; let me hear your angel voice. Tell 
me that you will be mine.” 

“ Qh, Fernando!” cried Filomela, melted.by his words, “my heart ‘is 
ours, Alas, why deny what you already know ? . I swear by all that J 
old most sacred that I am all yours—in life, in death ; but this hour— 

this night—we must part. Filomela in her solitude will pray for you.” 

‘“‘ What vain words are these ?” scried Fernando, starting from her. 
“You shall be the Farnese’s bride, the daintiest among the Roman 
matrons.” 

‘Impossible !” returned Filomela. ‘“On me the Farnese has no claim. 
lam the.affianced bride of Heaven. Not to fulfil my vows would be to 
commit a mortal sin.. Oh! tempt me not,” added she; “it can never be. 
Receive this poor heart, the first.and innocent. offering of my love, and 
let me go.” 

“Speak not so wildly, love,” replied Fernando. ‘I myself have 
taken the lesser orders, and,.as you know, wore the habit of a priest. 
Nay, I desired sincerely to enter the Church. I cared little for the 
temptations to pleasure around me; but from the moment of our meet- 
ing beside the altar your form haunted me by night and day. When I 
knelt at the altars of the saints, methought their faces melted into your 
lineaments ; even the blessed Madonna——” 

‘Oh, Heavens! speak no more,” cried Filomela. ‘“ It is sacrilege-——” 

* But I can be released from my vows,” replied he, interrupting her, 
“to-morrow at. once. Nothing is more easy; and why cannot you also 
be freed from piers 2 As yet, you are under no irrevocable engagement. 
The combined interest of the great houses of the Colonna and the 
Farnese will ensure success.” 

“Ab, but my father,” replied Filomela, bursting into tears at the 
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happy future his words opened before her—“my father is stern, in- 

exorable ; never will he withdraw his word when once it is pledged. We 

must part. Let me go, whilst strength still remains to me.” 

— mia—do you leave me ” returned Fernando, “and you 
me ’ 

“* Already,” continued she, not heeding his interruption, “I have com- 
mitted great sin. I have trifled with my sacred vocation. Oh, hol 
Mother, forgive me !”’ cried she, clasping her hands—“ forgive me, lol’ t 
will think of him but as a happy vision. I will pray for him beside 
altar. To me he shall be unreal, yet dear, as an angel in paradise.” 

As she uttered these words she had unconsciously sunk on her knees, 
Fernando knelt beside her. 

“‘ Blessed saints!” exclaimed he, “ye who know that my soul is pure 
before ye, I solemnly declare that neither life, nor death, nor friends, nor 
_ shall part me from this maid. Hear, Virgin Mother, and register 
the vow.” 

At this moment strains of joyous music burst from the gallery—a 
sound as of many voices was wafted in the air. | 

“‘ Filomela !” cried the voice of Prince Colonna, “‘ where do you hide?” 

She started up and rushed forward. Don Fernando disappeared in the 
recesses of the grove. 

From that hour Filomela ceased to be happy. The joyous, light- 
hearted girl had given place to the pale, thoughtful woman, whose bosom 
was torn by the consuming fire of love, that curse and that blessing of 
our being. She was conscious that she no longer could address her 
prayers to the Virgin Mother as was her wont, sind pour out every inno- 
cent thought as of yore ; she felt that earthly love each day was gaining 
on her heart ; she knew she was false to those vows she had voluntarily 
repeated a thousand times before the convent shrine; sin and sorrow, 
like ill-omened messengers, came creeping into her soul, yet she could 
not drive them forth. Conscience spoke in its small still voice, and whis- 
pered that she had exchanged the creature for the Creator ; but she 
heeded not its warning, or heeding, only sought to drown it. Fer- 
nando she now saw from time to time within the palace. He came 
always accompanied by her father. ‘They never met alone; but his eyes 
told the tale of his earnest love. Each time he came the sweet poison 
sank deeper into her soul. She dared not speak to him, but sat trem- 
bling sabe blushing, fearful each moment that her father might observe 
her emotion. It was impossible to live longer in this state ; each moment 
she dreaded that some look or word might betray their unhappy passion; 
she feared lest, spite of her entreaties, Fernando should LL ey she 
doubted her own power of concealment. At last she resolved to write to 
the Farnese. She assured him of her unalterable love, and conjured 
him by that love, and as he valued its continuance, to seek no longer to 
approach her. 

“If,” wrote she, “he would comply with her earnest prayer, she 
solemnly pledged herself, before taking the last vow, to make a final 
appeal to - father, and tell him of their mutual attachment, avowing 

at she was unworthy to become the bride of Heaven. I know, cer- 
tainly, I shall be cast out penniless, friendless, insulted: his indignation, 
even if he consent to my proposal, will be terrible. He will curse me. 
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But, ro the more when I have saffered for 
25 1 not love the poor Filomela, whom heaven and earth will 
ers under the sacred name of wife, let her by her devotion 
a ee At. least she will be no hypo- 
te, as she now feels, but yours unalterably, as she now signs herself.” 
The was entrusted with the letter, and she saw Don Fer- 
nando 10 more. Calm and peace were restored im some measure to her 
mind. after having taken this resolution. In the mean time the summer 
heats Rome became unhabitable, and Filomela, i 


aecompanied 
by her was sent by her father to a mountain fortress he 
pumesed in tho boot woods of Frascati, overhanging the swelling 
ills that border the desolate Campagna. She was jomed m this 
romantic: retreat by her father, who had of late shown more affection 
towartle-her: One night, after a late carouse with some nobles, whom 
he had brought from e, he left the castle for a distant expedition, and 
carrying away with him almost the whole of the soldiers, the walle were 
left unguarded. The following evening Filomela, whose happiness and 
joyous spirits had returned to under the influence of the fair skies 
and breezy woods of the lovely mountains, and the certainty that she 
should ultimately, though poor and despised, be the bride of the ne 
nese, was tempted out by the balmy air into the groves spreading on 
sides around the tower. 4 / ; 

It. was-one of those exquisite Italian nights, when all Nature lies, as it 
were; mirroring herself in her own loveliness, under the silvery light 
of the moon, eareering on the soft and liquid blae—when the purple 
violets, shrouded by day amidst their sheltering leaves, open their bosoms 
to: the amorous breezes—when the roses, amid the silence of = 
woods, sweetly sloping towards the southern skies, whisper to each other 
in. soft murmuring voices, which, caught by the seented breeze gently 
sweeping by, are borne aloft to the nightingales, who, hidden by the 
thick oo — in warbling strains—while the other flowers, 
springing in this world of greenery, enchanted with their songs, 
hang their heads and pine in depcieig Gulley 


“« Bagatella!” cried Trenta, “here we perceive the poet, the impro- 
visatore. What asonnet that would make! I told you,” continued he, 
turning tous, “ we should have flights of genius. Bravo,.conte!” 

But the count, teo much engrossed by his own imagery, regardless of 
the interruption, continued. 


Wandering forth, Filomela seated herself under a thicket of laurels, 
crowning a neighbouring height, and watched the bright stars come 
inkling forth on the blue heavens in the increasing darkness. She 
of Fernando, and felt as if his spirit hovered near, in the shapes 

of all that was lovely around—she fancied the breezes whispered his name, 
the streams flowing over the tufted lawns echoed the same sound—she 
read it in:the. stars, she heard it in the throbbings of her own heart. 
Suddenly @ noise in the deep thickets behind alarms her—she rushes 
tewards the tower, but it is too late: two men emerging from. the wood, 
completely disguised, their faces covered with black masks, seize on her, 
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and throwing a black veil over her face, so as to drown her eries, bear her 
nf mountains. Filomela was in power of the banditti, who 
ever among those wooded mountains. She—the daughter of the 
Colonna—was too wealthy a prize to escape their observation, especially 
when her own imprudence afforded so excellent an ity of putting 
their plans imto execution. They bore her through deep ravines, up un- 
known pathways, to certam caves, known only to their band, in the hi 

hills, over the ancient. amphitheatre of Tusculum—that soli i 

overlooking: the Latin Valley, whose sides slope towards the wild chain 
of the Abruzzi mountains. When the veil wag removed from her head, 

t expected, as gazed on the group erce assassins, armed to 
the teeth, who closely surrounded her, gazing with inquisitive and insolent 
looks at the beautifal- daughter of the Colonna, trembling in every limb, 
cae bint aad eeien Pes re ap 

24 , said he who appeared to be chief, advancing 
sumtin and seizing her ‘you need not tremble so—siamo 
brava best people in Romagna. Mille diavoli! look round 
you, have we not a brave hall cut out of the living roek?’’ 

“ Oh, let me go!” shrieked. Filomela, falling on her knees before him 
with frantic eagerness. “By the blessed wounds of the Redeemer have 
pity on me, and release me.” 

“ All. im good time, pretty signorina—ci penseremo,” returned. the 
bandit ;. “ but, diavolo, be not so alarmed—there is no harm intended 
you. Are you not a daughter of the Colonna? ma cosa vi pare—we 
must live and fill our purses; your ransom will line our poekets gloriously 
—for a while.. a Ne Rey Sh aera 
no ill. will for your evening passaggiata that gave us such an t 
eettenigp shining Manlnanivens? 

Filomeia, reassured by the blunt good-nature of the bandit, rose from 
her knees.. 

“Now, eecellenza,’’ continued he, “we are polite brava gente—we 
want not to detain you longer than is neeessary ; here are pens, ink, and 

, write to your babbo—(the old fellow will be in a fine taking when 
hears. of our exploit )—write and tell him that when he hoists a white 
flag from the tower, and lodges five thousand scudi on the rock that over- 
hangs the rain at Tusculum, he shall have his daughter again, safe as an 


egg 

With a faltering hand Filomela traced the lines to her father. 

‘‘ Ebbene,” said the same bandit, “ follow me;” and ponany fads the 
grim-looking fellows that hung about her, with a fierce oath, led her 
forward into the cave—a long passage cut in the roek, extending into 
the darkness beyond. The bandit, drawing back a eurtain of faded 

ry, conducted. her into a small cell, furnished with a bed; the faint 
moonlight illumined the space from an opening at the top. “Here,” 
said he, “you shall be safe and unmolested. Old Barbara shall attend 
you, not to alarm the eccellenza by our rough looks; but senta, as long 
as you. are quiet, well, but if you attempt escape before the arrival of the 
ransom, why then, bagatella, this dagger’—and he drew a broad and 
glittering blade from out the numerous arms suspended round his girdle 
—‘ this dagger shall settle our accounts. Now, addio—felice notte— 
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you have nothing to fear; stia bene, e salva.” Saying which, he drew 
the tapestry across the entrance, and vanished. | 

Filomela, overcome by the strange events that had so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, sank down on the bed quite exhausted. The incur- 
sions of the banditti, then so frequent in those disordered times, did not 
make her capture appear so alarming as might have been supposed ; 
little as she knew of the world, she readily believed that, in the violence 
dffered to her, they were solely actuated by a desire of plunder. Still, 
to be alone, and in the power of the lawless banditti of the Abruzzi, 
made her turn cold with terror. ‘Ah, Fernando!” thought she, “ if 
you only knew what had befallen me, how gladly would you rush to 
my suecour.” Her agitated thoughts now centred on him, and she 
determined, when once she had regained her liberty, to risk no longer 
delay, but at once speak to her father and decide her fate. 

By an extraordinary chance, Fernando was at that moment within the 
eave. After receiving her letter, he had so far complied with her request 
as not openly to seek her presence, but he smahepelle watched her move- 
ments in secret. When she removed to the tower at Frascati, he followed 
her, and hovered about in the same woods that sheltered her. By day 
he watched her, and by night he lay stretched on the ground, and gazed 
on the window where her light still glimmered. He roved up and 
down in the deep forest, careless of the dangers around him ; he neither 
eared nor thought of -the assassins who haunt those dreary passes. But 
they had noted him, and knowing from their spies that he was a Roman 
noble, had seized on him, and confined him in their cave until a heavy 
ransom should release him. He was placed in a cell similar to that of 
Filomela’s, in the same passage. He had recognised her soft voice as she 
spoke with the bandit. . He knew that she whom he loved was near ; joy 
and hope took possession of his breast. He would save her. She could be 
his. Never would he permit her to return under the powers of her father. 
Impatiently awaiting the time when the robbers retired to rest, and all 
within the cave was quiet, he rose from the ground and easily contrived 
to break with his teeth the cord which fastened him to an iron ring in 
the rock. He groped forward in the darkness. His fate—for surely 
there was a fate hung over them both—led him into Filomela’s cell. She 
lay exhausted by fatigue and terror, asleep on the rough pallet; a little 
lamp, oe from the roof, cast a gloomy light around. Fernando 
gazed on her as she lay with silent rapture ; her long hair, which had 
escaped from her veil in the strugyle with the robbers, hung around 
her pale face. She looked like a white lily enshrouded in dark Pen 

“Can the angels be more beautiful ?”’ murmured he, and stooped to 
kiss her lips. “May the saints forgive me the thought, I will not sully her 
purity by a touch. No, Filomela, I love you too well.” He drew back, 
and tried to rouse her by touching her hand. “ Angelo mio! my love— 
my life—awake! It is I, Fernando, come to save you,” he whispered 
in her ear. 

Filomela, dreaming that she heard his voice, started up. Her eye 
rested on himas he leaned over her. Like a terrified fawn she darted 
from the bed. 
* Fernando!” 
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“Per l’amor del cielo, speak softly love,” said he, ‘‘ore 
lost. I also am a prisoner of these accursed robbers, but rt a 
save you; Heaven will inspire the means.” 

She sank into his arms, and their lips met. For an instant all was for- 

gotten in es oy of meeting, in the ecstasy of that kiss. 

“ oe Filomela;” 2 Fernando, ‘‘if we part now, it is to meet again 
never to sipenas. The sweet Colonna shal support the Farnese, who 
droops and dies without her. Ah! what have I suffered! But, my angel, 
my soul, our moments are precious; if the robbers awake and discover m 
presence, both our lives would be sacrificed to their revenge.” He too 
the lamp and carefully surveyed the cell; the aperture at the top in- 
stantly arrested his attention. “By the help of the Madonna,’’ said he, 
“you shall escape through this opening.” He separated the bars, which 
were but ill secured. ‘ And now, anima mia, listen to my words, and 
you shall not only escape from the bandits and the tyranny of your father, 

t, ere three ace are passed, be hailed as the Farnese’s bride within his 
ancestral palace. When once you are without, descend the hill towards 
the Campagna; the moon is up, and you will easily find some path lead- 
ing downwards. Bend your steps towards Frascati, which you will reach 
by th the ae immering of day, and inquire for the locanda of the Pomo 

one of my followers. rap that fair face in this heavy 
ae er nix nothing. I will shroud myself in your cloak, and, laying 
down in your bed, deceive them as long as I can, to give you time for 
escape before the bandits are aware of your departure.” 

“Oh, rather come with me!’’ said Filomela, shuddering at the idea of 
the lonely mountains she must traverse alone and by night. “M 
courage fails me. Those dreary, mysterious woods! I shall never reac 
Frascati.” 

““Qur double escape would be sure to alarm the bandits,” replied he; 
“besides, to elude your father is the greater difficulty. Your ransom 
My: he can again drag you to the fortress, where I cannot reach you. 

ransom once arrived—and the messenger cannot delay longer than to- 
aanenid will be with you, and ere we leave Frascati a holy friar shall 
join our hands.”’ 


“ But my story grows long,” said Count M., ‘‘ and I must conclude.” 


Don Fernando, whose mind was buoyed up by anticipation of a near 
and certain happiness, prevailed on Filomela to hazard the descent 
through the forest to Frascati, giving her such minute directions as he 
imagined would ensure her safe arrival. She listened to his words with 
ill-suppressed terror. She shared not in his sanguine hopes; a heavy 
gloom hung over her spirits. As he lifted her in ° his arms towards the 
aperture, she pressed her cold lips on his forehead. 

“‘ Adieu, best aud only beloved,’’ said she; “ never forget Filomela, 
Dead or alive her spirit hover over you. Adieu.” 

Fernando, covering himself with the mantle that Filomela had purposely 
left, lay down, impatiently awaiting the approach of morning. 
had long risen, but still no sound broke the silence of the cave. He 


et cautiously out into the long passage: the same silence reigned 
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After looking about on all sides, he became convinced that 
a eeunidiion-d the safety of their prisoners, had gone forth on 
some expedition. If he could elude the vigi of the old Barbara he 
was certain to escape. Either she still slept, or she too was absent, for, 
as he crept cautiously to the mouth of the cave, no human being ap- 
peared. Once fairly at liberty, he rushed wildly through the steep sides 
of the forest, over brake and rock, towards Frascati. On entering the 
place of rendezvous, he desired the first person whom he saw to lead him 
imstantly to the lady who ledged there. 

“Pazzo che sei,” replied the man—imagining from his wild dress and 
vehement utterance that he was a maniac—“no lady lodges here. Va 
presto! impertinente che sei.” 

Fernando staggered to a seat. “What!” exclaimed he, “has no 
lady arrived here ?” 

“Per Bacco! no,” said the man. 

«Where is the padrone ?” asked Fernando. 

“Out,” replied the other—* gone to Rome.” 

The Farnesetrembled. Misled by his sanguine hopes in the bold stroke 
that would liberate him from all possible opposition to his speedy union 
with Filomela, the imprudence of the measures he had taken rushed into his 
niind—he was alone, unknown, without money, without friends. A dull 
and heavy feeling of absolute despair came over him. ‘The horrid cer- 
tainty that Filomela was either lost in the forest, or that her strength 
had failed her, and she lay dying perhaps in some desolate pass of those 
lonely woods, overwhelmed him. 

as Fool ! madman that I was!” cried he. ‘Oh, my Filomela, where-— 
where are you ?” 

He rushed madly from the town and plunged into the forest, following 
with impetuous steps every track she might have taken: but an vain. 
Night overtook him still occupied with a useless search. His brain was 
on fire, his soul maddened within him. As overcome by fatigue he 
leaned against a tree for support, a thought shot through his mind 
—she may have been retaken ‘by the robbers. “@h, God!” mentally ex- 
claimed he, “‘then she may be dead.” Horrified at the idea, he deter- 
mined to proceed across the Campagna towards Rome, instantly to return 
with a'band of his father’s vassals, and seek her out over every inch of 
ground. Exhausted as he was, love and hope gave him strength to pro- 
ceed, and he descended into the level Campagna. ‘The moon ‘had now 
risen, and cast down a lurid and fitful light ; dark, ominous-leokmg 
clouds chased each other across the sky; heavy masses of shadow Jay a 
the low valleys that break this lonely wilderness imte undulating lines. 
A gloomy melancholy region spread around him, the damp, elammy dew 
hung about him, his spirits and his strength sank under the desolate 
Propet a foreboding of evil possessed his soul. “@h, my Filomela !” 
: A “come to me wherever thou art. ‘Come, or I die.” Im utter 

espair he cast himself on the ground; he seareély remembered where 
he was; fever, exhaustion, agttation had all but overcome his reason. 
Still the hope of rescuing Filomela unged him wildly on. Near where he 
stood, a fonely tomb, rumed and blac (Be pady preston ared 
front, cy 6 a tea the darkened turf. A little 
had been hollowed in its side by the pastori to shade them from the mid- 
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day heat, as they lay watching their flocks ing over the treeless 
Campagna; wild shrubs and long grass waved over arched opening, 
ighing as the night wind swept through them; ruined pillars and capi- 
lay strewn around this gloomy and ominous monument of other 
ages. As Fernando’s eyes rested onthe sombre mass, a strange end un- 
accountable feeling led him forwards—an invisible hand drew him towards 
that dark portal. Shuddering he entered, and seated himself on a heap 
of stones. The moon now sinking im the heavens cast athwart the 
entrance a lingering light. Did be dream? A form stood between him 
and the light—a form, too, he instantly reeogmised. A ‘thrill of joy 
passed over his frame. The figure raised its arm, and beckoned ‘him ‘to 
advance. He rushed forward to clasp it in his arms. There was a mo- 
mentary feeling of draperies dripping with water; a eold, sense of 
utter oo and the breath passing over his face as from vepour 
of a and desolate lake exhaling its damp perfumes to the moon. 
Fernando sank senseless to the earth. 

In the morning, when the pastori led out their sheep to pasture, pass- 
ing by the old tomb, they found him lying still insensible on ‘the spot 
where he had fallen. They raised him dos the ground, and endeavoured 
to restore him, but when consciousness returned he was mad. A small 
ivon cross lay beside him on the ground, which, imaging to be some 
charm, they carefully fastened round his neck. Finding that his ravings 
became more vehement and convulsive, and fearing lest he should die m 
their hands, and that they might be accused of his murder, the shepherds 
yoked one of the open carts with oxen and bore him inte Rome. As 
they passed through the Lateran gate they were hailed by the guard, and 
desired to show what load they were carrying into the city. 

‘‘ Per la Madonna, a strange one,” rejoined they’; ‘‘a man whom -we 
found raving mad beside a tomb in the Campagna.”’ 

“ Let us see him,” exclaimed the soldiers, gathering round. 

Fernando lay on his back, talking fast and incoherently. 

“Gran cielo!” exclaimed the sergeant, coming up at that:moment, “it 
is Don Fernando Farnese; I know him well, In nome d’ogni santo, 
men, bear him quickly and carefully to his father’s palace.’ 

For months Fernando lay hovering between life and death in a raging 
fever. When the recovered, he became a monk. The iron cross was 
found suspended round his neck at his death, which happened shortly 
afterwards. The body of Filomela was discovered on the borders of a 
lake in the 9 a dark, sombre peol, overshadowed by the trees 
of the Fraseati forests. She had lost her way, and been drowned. Poor 
Filomela! “La Fa ei as I used to call her when I begged my 
mother to repeat the history of her sad life. 


The count ceased speaking ; a feeling of sadness had crept over us at 
his melancholy tale. 

“Un racconto davvero strano,” said Don Tommaso; “ but the justice 
of God is visible—she was punished for breaking her vow.” 

“T don’t like such stories,” said Trenta, who had become visibly 
affected as the tale proceeded ; “ the world is sad enough, Heaven knows, 
without creating fresh dispiaceri. And then it is too long. Giusto cielo! 
it is just mezzanotte. Signore mie, pray sit, if you please, all night lis- 
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tening to the count, but my old bones me rest. Felice notte tutti 

uanti.” .. He rose, and, accompanied by Don Soenerel ere | 
: The count leaned against the window, through which the moon’s rays 
streamed into the room, for the-storm:had.dong since ceased. ‘“ Povera 
Filomela !” exclaimed he, “I will order a mass to be said for thy soul to- 
morrow. May thy ‘spirit rest in peace! ‘What did-you think of the 


= arom assare ?” 

“T,” replied Baldassare, rabbing his drowsy-looking eyes—“ TI think 
Farnese was a great fool to go mad for the sake of any femina. There 
were hundreds in Rome ‘as ‘pretty as she'to console him. I‘should not 
have done so.” 

“Che animale,” muttered the count, looking angrily at him as he sat 
twirling his moustaches. i 

My sister and I now wished the gentlemen buona notte and retired to 
rest, sleeping soundly on the good father’s excellent beds made from the 
dried leaves of the Indian corn. In the morning betimes the gentlemen 
attended eatly mass, after which we bid Don Tommaso adieu, with a 
thousand ‘thanks for our hospitable entertainment, and descending the 
mountain soon reached our home. 

Our friends severally took leave of us, Trenta declaring he had, thanks 
to our nociety beeome younger than ever, and was ready to dance the 
cotillon on the first available rtunity, against even Baldassare, if he 
would accept the challenge. That young gentleman—who, as my readers 
may have remarked; was so much addicted to enjoying what Sancho calls 
“the most blessed invention of sleep”—being on the present occasion 
awake, smiled graciously, but not hitting on a suitable reply, merely 
twisted his moustache and bowed, and, bidding us adieu, descended arm- 
in-arm with the old cavaliere to their carriage. The count—restless, 
nervous, volatile—declared he was ‘ annoiato alla morte at Lucca, and 
must at once return to Florence, to clasp,” as he said, “‘ his cari angiolini 
to his heart—mi preme, mi tarda di rivederli.” 

“ And the contessa ?” suggested I. 

“Ah! aveva dimenticato—brava persona—ma !———’’ And he made 
one of those rapid and significant Italian gesticulations indicative of dis- 

which it is given neither to pen nor brush to render with the 
test justice. Strange, eccentric man as he is, we parted with regret. 
The summer season was now over at the Bagni, and the company de- 
parting. Countess P. had already turned her steps towards the Romagna, 
and M‘Dermott was gone back to London, carrying a perfect Pandora- 
box of scandal, which he intended to open on every available opportunity. 
Warned by the rains and winds of approaching autumn—a season por 
felt in the high latitudes —we roused ourselves from the pleasant dream 
of our Italian summer, and, descending into the plains, ended our merry 
season at the Barus or Lucca. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS—VELLORE MASSACRE—LORD CANNING. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


We gre told by some persons that history is no better than an old 
almanack, and when we see the misstatements in regard to events which 
have occurred within human memory, we feel tempted to subscribe to the 
pa, and still more when we see the quotations used by those who 

mselves distort facts. Thus, in the references made to the mutiny at 
Vellore, we observed in the leading article of a morning paper a state- 
ment of the circumstances which well-nigh made us think what it 
gave as a fact was drawn from imagination. One General Gage, it 
appears, cut a conspicuous in the Vellore affair. Was it not the 
American war, where, we believe, there was a general of that name? 
The Ezaminer, a week or two ago, in an article which in some re- 

particularly as far as the East India Company is concerned, 
merited attention for its good sense, greatly misrepresented the Vellore 
revolt. That revolt did not resemble the present outbreak, except that 
the Mohammedans were the movers in both cases, and caste creed 
were alike concerned in the Vellore case on valid ground, but in the 
nt case formed a mischievously employed. Englishmen who 
ve not made themselves acquainted with the Indian character will 
scarcely credit the extent to which superstition is carried there. The 
punishment at Meerut about the cartridges seized upon by the Moham- 
medans, was quite enough to kindle that flame, which ran, like a con- 
flagration, from corps to corps. A religious sentiment only, not a political 
one, could have made such unanimity of action with discordant elements. 
It is not many weeks ago that we heard, in a private letter from the rail- 
road people near Bombay, that after they began tunnelling, a report was 
pls ge the labourers that they were meow an excavation in which 
it was intended by the English to entomb them alive. They stopped 
work, and the managers were obliged to order the police up to the spot 
to overawe the discontent and keep them to their labour. Religion, in 
the most formal observances, is rigidly carried out in the East. t the 
European head of a family in Calcutta, keeping twenty or thirty servants, 
order them to wear a feather in their turban, and from the Banian and 
Darogah to the Manly, or a lower servant still, a pretty mutiny would 
arise: the master of the house would be left to take care of himself. 
Here the European is no judge, however much he may sneer at Asiatic 
forms with his own disregard of religious observances of all kinds when it 
suits his interest. A political conspiracy to substitute Mohammedan for 
British rule, no one who is acquainted with the mutual hatred of the races 
will credit ; an agreement in apprehension as to religion made a common 
cause and artfully disseminated fully accounts for the revolt. 

We are told, truly, that the Vellore mutiny was confined to the fort of 
that name. But we are further told that it was a conspiracy got up by 
the sons of Tippoo Sahib, who were confined there. This is untrue. 
Tippoo’s sons were confined there under the care of Colonel Merrick, or 
Marriot, we forget which, They were cleared by the colonel of any 
share in the revolt, though the Sepoys called out their names when the 
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revolt began. The order to the troops, and by whom given, was never 
stated, but most probably some raw officer from England, who knew 
nr of Indian customs. Lord William Bentinck ordered it to be re- 
scinded immediately. The «distinction of caste was to be removed, a 
foolish European cap substituted for the Eastern turban, and one or two 
other changes of less moment were combined. “These were not excuses 
or “ pretexts ” for a conspiracy, but the sole cause of the revolt. ‘They 
were not “‘fopperies,” ‘but ancestral and sacred usages. No plea was 
by them, or any fear of a forced conversion of ‘the revolters to 
Christianity as stated ; the real “fopperies” were the innovations so un- 
justifiably ordered. Neither missionaries nor a forced conversion to 
Christianity had anything to do with it. In the East, the putting their 
superiors to death by mutineers is a natural consequence, the offenders 
knowing their own lives are forfeited ; plunder in the same manner is‘a 
common consequence of insubordination, as it is of Eastern warfare at all 
times, and life is spilled like water. Colonel Gillespie did not arrive at 
Vellore ‘because ‘he wes firing, he was sent for; and did not scale the 
walls, but blew open the gate of the fort of Vellore with a galloper gun. 
He did not destroy the mutineers with the bayonet, but with the sabres 
of his dragoons, the 19th, and some assistance from the survivors of four 
companies of the 69th European Regiment* in the fort. The Sepoys 
did not massacre the women and children, ‘but only the males in and out 
of the ‘hospital, and of these twenty officers and a number of the men of 
the 69th were preserved. The Vellore affair had no more to do with 
missionaries than that at Barrackpore eighteen years afterwards. As far 
as the mark of caste may be so, it was to a certain extent a part of avre- 
ligious distinction. But with us it was wholly a military order to 
Germanise the Sepoys as much as possible. ‘The writer of the article 
knows little of the Easterns as to feelings and customs. We agree with 
him, that missionaries had nothing to do in provoking the present out- 
break, ‘but we fully believe an alarm about'their religion existed on the 
of the Hindoos, and was fanned into a flame by our own carelessness 
about the cartridges, and the adroitness of the Mohammedans in turning 
it to their own mischievous ends. 

The Vellore massacre has been often misstated and misrepresented. 
The mutineers did not murder every European of every age, as the 
Examiner states, and the Times, which copied it from the former paper. 
The following letter will explain all that need more be said upon the sub- 
ject. It came into our possession in 1807, at the time the news reached 


England from India. 





“Colonel and myself retired to rest at ten o’clock; about the 
hour of two, on Thursday morning (July 10), we were both awakened 
at the same instant with a loud firmg; we both got out of bed, and Co- 
lonel went to the window of his writing-room, which he opened, 
and called aloud and repeatedly to know the cause of the disturbance, to 
which he received no reply but by a rapid continuation of the firing by 
numberless Sepoys assembled at the main guard. Colonel then went 
down stairs, and about five minutes after returned to his writing-room, 














* See vol. cxi. p. 250. 
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and requested me to bring him alight instantly. I did. so, and, placed 
it on the table ;, he then sat down to write, and I shut the open window 
from which he had spoken to the Sepoys, fearing some shot might be 
directed at. him as he sat, for they were then firing in all directions. from 
themain guard. I looked at a te and saw him pale as ashes: I 
said, ‘Good God! what is the matter, my dear ’’ To which he 
replied, ‘Go.into your room, Amelia.’ I did so, for I saw his mind 
so agitated, I did not think it proper to re my question at that 
moment.. I heard him two minutes afterw leave the writing-room 





and go out of the house. Between three and four o'clock, I believe, the: 


firing at. the main guard ceased, and the drum beat to arms, which I 
afterwards. found was. owing to my husband’s exertions to quiet the 
Sepoys. I heard no more firmg for some time: it then began again at 
the. European barracks. After my husband left the house et re- 
turned again, though | imagine but for a moment) I certainly heard the 
door of his writing-room tried very soon after the firing had ceased. at the 
main guard; but having, after he quitted me, bolted the door, if it was 
he, he could not enter then. I heard the door attempted, [ called out, 
‘Is it you, ?’? to which I received no answer; but. if it was my hus- 
hand he quitted the house immediately. I bolted all the doors in my 
room, and brought the children into it, I fell on my knees and fervently 
prayed that Colonel ’s endeavours to restore peace to the garrison 
might. be crowned with success, and his life spared through the mercy of 
God. I dressed twice, and cautiously o the hall door, and felt my 
way to the lower end of it, to look ot they were firing most; I per- 
ceived it. was chiefly directed towards the European barracks. The last 
time I ventured from my room, between the hours of four and five, as I 
stood at the lower door of the hall, which was quite open to the veran- 
dah, a figure approached me; it was quite dark, I could only see the red 
coat by the light of the firing at the barracks; I was dreadfully 
frightened, expecting to be murdered, and having left my children in the 
bedroom, dreaded their last hour was come. I had, however, courage to 
ask who was there. ‘The answer I received was, ‘Madam, I am an 
officer.’ I then said, ‘Who are you?’ to which the gentleman replied, 
‘I am an offieer of the main guard.’ I inquired what was the matter; 
he said if was a mutiny, and that every European was murdered on 
guard but himself, and that we should all be murdered. I made no reply, 
but walked away to my room, where my babes and female servants were ; 
the officer went, out of the opposite door of the hall, where we had spoken 
together, and never got. down stairs alive, for he was murdered most 
cruelly in Colonel ———’s dressing-room. I have since heard his name, 
Lieutenant O'Reilly, of the lst Battalion lst Native Regiment. When 
I had the conversation with the above-mentioned officer, I began to think 
it unsafe to quit my room again. As soon as daylight appeared I went 
into Colonel ’s room ; I looked through the curtain on the parade ; 
I saw some soldiers of the 69th lying dead; four Sepoys were on the 
watch at that moment at Colonel ’s door, and several issuing from the. 
gates of the palace; the latter were not firing ; indeed, I think they were 
unarmed, but making a great noise. ‘They were at this time firing on 
the ramparts, and, apparently, in all parts of the fort ; at least, I heard 
firing in many different directions, though at the main guard and bar- 
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racks all seemed quiet. They were then in , Tansacking the 
houses, intent upon murder and plunder. I at this moment gave up all 
for lost ; I ed my dressing-table drawer, and took out my husband’s 
miniature, which I tied on, and hid in my bosom, determined to lose that 
but in death. I had secured his watch some time before so as to ascertain 
the hour. I had hardly secured this most valued resemblance of my 
husband, before I heard a loud noise in the hall adjoining my bedroom ; 
I moved softly to the door, and, looking through the ae ole, disco- 
vered the Sepoys knocking a chest of drawers to pieces. I was struck with 
horror, knowimg their next visit would be to my apartments: my children 
and three servants were lying on a mat before the door, which opens 
in the back verandah, and which, at the commencement of the mutiny, 
seemed the safest place. As shots were fired at the windows, we were 
obliged to move as far as possible from them. I whispered my servant, 
and told her the Sepoys were in the hall. She took my children under 
the bed, and desired me to go there also; I had no time for reply, as the 
door we had just left had lied burst open. I got under the bed, and 
instantly several shots were fired into the room: but although the door 
was opened, no one entered the room. I took up a ball which fell close 
to me under the bed. The children were screaming with terror at the 
fire, and I concluded our last moment was come; but, willing to make 
every effort to save my babes, I got from my hiding-place and flew from 
the room to a small room adjoining, by the back staircase. I opened the 
window, from which I saw only the two horsekeepers. I returned in- 
stantly to my room, and desived: my servant to take my little babe in her 
arms. I took Charles into my room, and, opening the door of the 
back stair, ran down as fast as possible. When we got to the bottom, we 
found several Sepoys keeping watch at the back of the house. I showed 
them my babes, and desired my servant to inform them they might take 
all we had, if they would but spare our lives. One of them desired me 
to sit down in the stable beside the horses, another looked very surly, but 
did not prevent my going there. Whilst we were in the stable I told 
my servant I had my husband’s watch, and desired she would hide it for 
me; she dug up some earth with her fingers, and threw it over the watch, 
aud put some broken pots above it. We had not been seated five minutes 
before a third Sepoy ordered us away. He told us to go to a fowl-house 
that had a bamboo front to it ; in consequence, we were quite exposed tc 
view, till the same Sepoy brought us a mat, which we made use of by 
lacing it before the door to hide ourselves; and afterwards the same 
y brought my little boy half a loaf of bread to satisfy his hunger. 
There I suppose I sat about three hours in the greatest agony of mind, 
endeavouring to quiet my dear Charles, whom I found very difficult to 
pacify, he was so alarmed by the constant firing, and cried sadly to go 
out several times. I saw the Sepoys from my concealment taking out 
immense loads of goods on their backs, tied up in tablecloths and Seetit 
They all went by the way of the ramparts, which made me fear they still 
had possession of the works. I know not how I was supported: through 
the mercy of Providence I fainted not; I kept my senses through all t 
horrors of the night and morning. What I most dreaded to hear was my 
husband’s murder, and I really believe I should have braved death and 
searched for him on the parade, had not the situation of my babes with- 
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held me from the rash attempt—the dread of having them murdered in 
my absence, or we them wretched orphans, made me remain in this 
place of concealment. I hoped for the arrival of the 19th s from 
Arcot : the few lines Colonel wrote in his room I thought were. in 
tended to be sent express to Colonel Gillespie, who was that morning 
coming to spend a few days with us; but whether Colonel —— had the 
means of sending off his despatch or not I was quite ignorant ; still, how- 
ever, I thought all the news must reach Colonel Gillespie on the road by 
some means or other; and, hearing a firing at the gates, strengthened 
my hopes that the regiment was arrived. Our house by this 
time quite deserted by the Sepoys; but suddenly some of them rushed 
into the compound and called out (as my Ayah said) to find me; she re- 
quested me to go into the farthest corner of the fowl-house, which I did, 
taking Charles with me, and covering him with my gown. I had much 
difficulty to keep him quiet ; he screamed so every instant, I expected 
we should all be murdered; but the firing at the gates became now so 
strong they were obliged to fly to it, and once more vacated the house. 
I was so thirsty as several times to drink dirty water out ofa dirty chatty, 
and gave the same to my dear Charles. At last I heard distinetly the 
horses of the 19th on the drawbridge, and then I hoped everything for 
the best, and presently after heard them enter the fort. An officer rode 
in, and called for me by name, but I would not answer or move. Again 
I heard my name repeated, and saw an officer in a red jacket, who, I 
thought, looked very much like my husband. I sprang forward to meet 
him : it was Mr. M‘Clean. I called for my husband ; he told me he was 
alive. Colonel Gillespie and Mr. M‘Clean then joined me, and both 

me the same assurance. They took me up-stairs and placed me on a chair, 
giving me wine-and-water to drink. When the agitation of my mind 
was a little calmed, they told me that Colonel was wounded, but 
not dangerously, and that he must be kept quiet. About an hour after, 
I was told by the surgeon of the 19th that my husband was in danger, 
but that worse wounds had been cured; they were flesh wounds, and the 
balls had not lodged. Hope still made me think he would recover. I 
would not even ask to see him, thinking the sight of me might agitate 
him too much. Alas! I found too late there were no hopes of him from 
the first, for he breathed his last about four o’clock the same evening. I 
thank God he died easily; his death was happy. I am fully satisfied, for 
he lived religiously, aud met his death in the faithful discharge of his duty.” 








Not only is the foregoing letter damnatory to the statements made of 
the Vellore affair in many of the publications of the day, besides asserting 
that the conversion of the natives was the cause, but in an address to 
Colonel Gillespie of the officers of the garrison who survived, in number 
twenty, no mention was made of any massacre but that of the military. 
We should not have dwelt so long on this subject, but the massacre of 
Vellore is denominated “anti-Christian” in the Hxaminer, and a con- 
spiracy against our faith! Little did the writer of the article know, the 
intense attachment of the native of the East to his religious rites, and 
that to them he will sacrifice even life itself. He has inherited for 
twenty-five hundred years those doctrines and rites which he professes, 
and which missionary labours have nowhere shaken to any extent worthy 
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of mention. Many iia fecisdareuentn dhapsathatreaatt of the 
Hindoos, In to example, will not participate in 
cantar and asihancintemanettehed a Eu- 
— served up at his table. Caste is strict where the same 

are-worshipped. The different native castes will not participate 
came s ildhendh other, nor suffer contact at such times. The Hindoo 
makes. his cirele of dust, or mud, or ashes around him, while he cooks 
and eats. Ifa person not of the same caste, except the Brahmins, touch 
his: body or clothes at such times, or any article within the marked 
cirele, or any of the earthenware in use, all is thrown away; even what 
they have in the mouth they eject. No Hindoo nor Mussulman will 
drink out of wren nan ag and one touched by a European 
is: defiled. The patient Hindoos will sometimes, when a European de- 
stroys his meal, call it an aecident, and suppose it is done from igno- 
rance. If thesame act were done bya native of another caste, his anger 
would be excessive. 

We fully agree with the Examiner in the disgraceful conduct of the 
The country is beginning to see the true state of the matter, 
el proud to have been the first in the field to sound the tocsin— 
Delenda.est:Carthago. It is to the Company, and in its chief presi- 
deney too, that we owe the Indian disturbance—not to the missionaries. 
For years past there were officers of veteran service under the Company 
who sieniiaiall all that has ocourred. We agree that a perfect toleration 
of: ali forms:and creeds,is our line of duty in India. We must have no 
dominant: sect there, at which some parties are clearly aiming, even. in 
the: midst of the existing outrages. 

We believe the principle of rule in every government that should be 
tolerated:is the reverse of that of mereenary men. Where. gain rules, the 
= of Honour is-pulled down, and men’s lives and liberties are sacri- 

tothat.of Fortune. ‘ Nothing is more evident in the werld than 
that: Honour is‘a much stronger prineiple both of action. and invention than 
gain can ever be—that all the great and noble productions of wit and of 
courage have been inspired ya exalted by that:alone.’’ Apply this to 
the rule of any people—to the East India Company. Examine its 
breaches of treaty, its unjust wars, and its robberies of surrounding 
potentates. ‘There are documents enough at hand to show their indis- 
putable outrages. Let us then ask whether sordid lucre or a prinei 
of honour was their guide ! or a 

We have already hive how Earl Temple intrigued with George III., 
and how unconstitutionally the king acted upon the House of Lords. 
‘There was no difference in the sense of the han of Commons. We 
have:shown how the Board of Control was formed, and that the whole 
was the result of a political intrigue, playing upon the weak mind of an 
obstinate and arbitrary monarch. Hence it is to be inferred that neither 
the true-interests of the people of England nor of India had anything to do 
in-the matter. There are writers to be found still who desloes Hastings, 
Impey, Rumbold, and others, pure as the chrysolite, from the countenance 
those delinquents received from the crown, sub rosd. An honest read- 
ing of the evidence in such cases defies the most. wilful in miscon- 
struction. 

We have already alluded to the subjection of all concerned in the 
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affairs of India to the council in Calcutta. That the advocates of the 
Company should cling like monks of the Catholic Chureh to their che- 
ri traditions is not wonderful. Their deity is neither Menu nor Siva ; 
they worship the least erected spirit that fell. Belial or Mammon is their 
presiding idol. “ Leave well alone,” they ery. Here is our difference with 
them. The people of this country will not sanction this opinion of themselves 
and their fri If England pay for Indian misrule, she will no lo 
consent to being denied the power of its rectification. She will] have 
bond from the Company. She will no longer suffer a base policy and 
an abused patronage, the grossest misconduct, the narrowest principles, 
and the exclusion of Englishmen from the direction of that for whi 
they are called upon to pay owing to the Company's mismanagement. 
“ But have you not gota Board of Control? Does it not keep us in ex- 
cellent order? Would it not expose usif we managed wrongfully ?”’ True, 
since 1833 the Board of Control has had more power that board 
constituted after Lord Temple's intrigue, but even now the council at 
Calcutta has all the power of concealing, colouring, or suppressing what 
happens on the spot. The governor-general, new to India, must, for too 
long a time, see with their eyes. He goes out a mere novice, and natu- 
rally learns the rudiments of his government from that council. The 
Boards of Directors and of Control must be subservient to that council, 
for it is their vision and expositor. The governor-general’s name, which is 
attached to the heads of the three presidencies, must, we take it, be merely 
ex officio for a considerable time. ‘The latitude of India does not so far 
favour the human intellect as to enable a governor from England to be 
intuitively an Asiatic in policy, judgment, and jurisprudence upon his 
arrival there. For a time, at least, a new governor must be a tyro edu- 
cated by the council. All that goes to Europe of an official kind must 
be learned from that council. The private correspondence of the head of 
the Board of Control with the governor-general can only be reliable in 
proportion to the knowledge the last functionary may have derived from 
those who have been long residents in the country. For no inconsider- 
able time it must be so. 

In the matter of governors-general, none have been more ill-used by 
the press of this country than Lord Canning, considering he is but just 
in his post at a difficult moment. ‘There is a portion of the press here 
always in a state of discontent, fond of fault-finding, and not very scru- 
pulous as to the grounds of attack, or the truth of its asseverations. It 
may exclaim with Falstaff, “ It is my vocation.” If the prime minister, 
im a reasonable, pleasant manner, depict the truth regarding the position 
of the country, he is censured for his remarks by those who, lamentably 
ignorant of the basis upon which the minister founds his statements, are 
wholly unacquainted themselves with anything ing on the subject. 
The art of contradiction must still be practised. Some letter from India, 
nobody knows from whom, a scrap of which gets into a paper, condemns 
the conduct of the governor-general, but proves nothing, never cal- 
culating the loss of respect that must follow to ats own authorship, 
which any want of truth may occasion. Whether the right of passing 
false coin be in our brethren of the press or not, the pieces should be 
sizable, or they will not become current. It is not always safe to attempt 


to convince the public for some imaginary good end by means of salutary 
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falsehoods. A letter is received from Calcutta, bearing no evidence as to 
the writer, who is, one of those hasty spirits, too often met with, 
not exact as to the he relates. He details some monstrosity, as 
of Mr. Grant, who ordered a hundred and fifty of those who put the Eng- 
lish to death at Cawn to be liberated. Now, supposing the wretch 
Nana Sahib led six thousand of the mutineers besides his own people, 
and that a few of the latter were commanded by that miscreant to per- 
form his orders, there is no proof whatever that the hundred and Bfty 
liberated prisoners were the murderers of the unfortunate sufferers. But, 
further, is no proof whatever that Mr. Grant liberated any such 
prisoners at all. Yet the press of the order of which we speak gave it 
as a nae fact, and proceeded at once to censure, as if it were certain 
that the prisonersnamed were the murderers of the English, not even exe- 
cutioners by order of Nana, their leader, but as if it were their voluntary 
and exclusive act. Surely those who promulgate such reports would do 
well to wait and ascertain the truth before bringing such charges. The 
same journals, a little time ago, reported Nana Sahib a suicide, first put- 
‘ting all his family to death, and made no apology for the glaring false- 
hhood. Soon afterwards we find him besieging Lucknow. 

The charges against Lord Canning are much of the same character. 
Placed in a most trying position, newly in office, indebted for informa- 
tion and advice in most local matters to a council, the character of which 
is best seen in the present state of India, Lord Canning deems it neces- 
sary—besides it is probable, acting upon intelligence which he is not 
bound to state to the world at large—to retain certain troops for a time 
which had been ordered elsewhere. This accusation comes from some 

ns who, it is very possible, knew nothing at all about the reason 
which operated upon the governor-general’s mind in issuing the order. 
We do not say Lord Canning is right or wrong, but we do protest against 
his being judged without being heard. Again, he is attacked for his 
“Instructions ” regarding the treatment of the mutineers. His im- 
owe ery for blood. “ Kill them all,” is the sense of their diatribes— 
et us have blood and vengeance. The savage temperament of the 
Anglo-Saxon race comes uppermost over that we hoped modern civili- 
sation had subdued. ‘ Vengeance is mine—I will repay,” said He 
who rules over all things. We would shoot every Sepoy found with arms 
in his hands, not out of a spirit of revenge, but of justice—of punish- 
ment for crime—a penalty well known to be incurred by the mutineers 
themselves. But we disarmed a number of regiments as a measure of 
precaution. Kill them is the cry—kill all. Delhi is, or was, a fine old 
city, with 130,000 inhabitants, not Sepoys, and most of whom it is pro- 
bable had no share in the revolt, except the lower class of the lawless 
that infest all large towns. “ Kill them all—leave not one stone upon 
another,” cried a part of the press here. The whole revolt is to be 
punished as if all who were only “supposed” to be disaffected had been 
instruments of Nana’s Sahib’s inhuman conduct. Lord Canning is 
censured for attempting to draw a distinction, for exhibiting a reasonable 
view of many cases, and no doubt of parts of regiments drawn in re- 
luctantly by their comrades. In these days common sense and reason 
should prevail. Lord Canning has violated neither of these unerring 
guides of our mortality. There were, no doubt, many men most reluc- 




















tant to become mutimeers, and unstained with any sanguinary excesses. 
“ Butcher them all!” eried certain English papers, though not in these 
words; “let us have a torrent. of blood—let us wash our hands im it.” 
They do not want kindred spirits in India. One of these 

Nanas writes, it-appears, from before Delhi: “1 am quite sure that when 
we getimto Delhi our men will not spare a soul, neither women nor 
children. Although I would not touch either myself, I would not restrain 
— from doing so. I think we should stop the breed at onee !”’ 

is, immolate one hundred millions of people ! 

The writer was one of these ignorant personages who call the natives 
of Hindestan “niggers,” and know no more about the history of that 
ancient and ingenious people than if they were from the Gold Coast. We 
sineerely hope the writer fell at Delhi m the place of some more valuable 
offieer, who was able to reflect that on all occasions he served a great and 
proud mation—proud in merey, not bloodshed—as our civil courts will 
witness. ‘My lords, I know what civil war is, and I would rather lay 
down my life than see six weeks’ civil war in Ireland.” These were the 
words of a great soldier—of Wellington. 

If the worst of the Sepoys and the canaille of Delhi out. of the gaols, 
if Nana Sahib’s servants doing their master’s bidding, committed horrible 
atrocities, they were exceptions to the inhabitants of India at large. Why 
were the inhabitants of a fine eity, inclined in a great for our rule, 
overridden by rabid mutineers, and, unconnected with the late outbreak, 
to be immolated, and the buildings rased, as some writers here maintained 
they should be? Why this thirst for blood in England—Christian 
England ? We, too, much fear that when revenge or interest intervenes, 
the leading dietates of our faith become of small aecount. The officer 
whose Janguage we have quoted should have been a bishop after the 
taste of the middle ages. We refer to him of Albi, once alluded 
to, who, when the storming party asked how they should know Huguenots 
from Catholics, replied, “ Kall en all—God will know his own !” 

Mr. Gladstone and the Bishop of Oxford make their strongest reason 
for retaining India to be that they may make proselytes to their 
creed. “Cost what it may in powder and ball, keep them tight in hand, 
that we may make more Christians out of them!” The officer in 
tion would not leave a soul to be converted. Doctors differ! All the 
world knows the of Rome for the conquests made by Pizarro m 
South America, that it was for the cure of the souls of the Indians. 
This plan has no novelty. In Ireland the recipe for the cure of souls by 
pon i rs in faith, was, “Put your trust in God, and keep your 
pow er p? 

Now we take it that thmking men will have none of these nostrums. 
India is ours by conquest; the people are not dissatisfied; they have 
not risen against our rule. The indin\Conpenpaniey feo been guilty 
of avarice, and of crime in obtaining a position of which their acts show 
the unworthiness ; but that is past. The people of England cannot heal 
the wounds in honour and humanity the Company has inflieted. India— 
and the opinion is pretty general as well as just—India must be ruled 
directly by the crown as British territory. We must no be taxed 
that India may be misruled, and that the people of E may be in- 
sulted by the agents of a mercenary company. Englishmen must be 
Dec.—VOL. CXI. NO. CCCCXLIV. 21 
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free to go and come, to reside and acquire land and in India. 
The Ganges must be covered as the is with the steamers of in- 
dustrious merchants, native as well as foreign. No conciliation can be 
better effected and in India than that arising out of mutual 
local interests. must know that there are native-born gen- 
tlemen in vores e am home ; ~—— Indians are not African 
“ niggers,” as it is ion to designate them. There must be places 
of instruction and education for young Englishmen in India to teach 
them the native languages, and to obtain what cannot be obtained else- 
where, an assimilation with, and a true understanding of, the feelings and 
habits of the natives. Lord Wellesley urged the necessity of this in vain 
when he was governor-general : he could make no impression in Leaden- 
hali-street. The Company, a good while afterwards, assented to a place 
of education for youth designed for India; only it must be in England, 
because India was forbidden ground. Here their first professor of Hindos- 
tanee was a Hookah-burdar!! Afterwards, it is true, they got some 
distinguished scholars attached to the institution. The expense was made 
very considerable, and when the scholars reached India, they found they 
were as much strangers as those who had never been there, except in 
things that were not of social use. Being educated away in ignorance 
and often contempt of the people among whom they were destined to live 
and expected to maintain a high character, they were led to contemn 
them. Sir William Jones himself went out with all the learning scholar- 
a ao bestow at home, and complained he was an utter stranger 
to India after all he had acquired. The truth is, that social manners, 
phraseology, and temperament, in relation to any people, can only be 
— among that people so as to be of tir use in public offices. 
o return to the vituperations of Lord Canning—what has he done 
wrong except in exhibiting a virtue in place of an error? Some of our 
scribes want to govern India by laws separate from those which rule the 
native. An English law of property in India, and another for the old 
inhabitant of the country, are recommended—what a medley. A law 
for an interchange of property between a native and European—how are 
the codes to be split? Lord Canning has no desire to play this game of 
master and slave. Some commanding genius may arise, should we thus 
treat the people of India, and in of our own hired troops raise all 
the inhabitants against us. His lordship has to consider policy as well 
as justice. An authority by the sword alone will last only for a time. 

e must create ties of mutual interest in a nation which has its social 

as well as our own—a nation in a high state of civilisation when 
the Saxon, with a bearskin-wrapper for his sole covering, lived a savage 
in the Hercynian forest, and the half-naked Celt of our island painted 
his body blue. 

We must draw closer to the Indian, and as far as possible assimilate. 
British officers who marry native women,.or the descendants of such, 
must not have their wives excluded from the entertainments of the 
governor-general, in humble imitation of the conduct of the Americans 
towards the offspring of their coloured brethren. 

Lord a would not destroy the whole “breed,” as those who 
censure him would do, and who, in reply to our observations, would no 
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doubt have an “if,” as an implied conti on all occasions founded 
on mistakes in somebody’s letters, or none at Lord Canning was to 
weigh well justice and policy, not to stimulate vengeance like his slan- 


peaceable inhabitants. General Wilson, at Delhi, must have disappointed 
many persons here. He spared the women and children, with the towns- 
as ry cling wa yy ion. What a crime that he did 
not massacre them all! As Lord Palmerston lately observed, the inha- 
bitants made no attempt to overthrow our dominion. ‘ No matter,” cry 
our Marats of the press, “ exterminate all—rase the cities”—cities where 
the Sepoys have caused the peaceable inhabitants sufficient suffering. 
We are fully convinced justice will be done, and done with mercy, 
where it is merited. We cordially subscribe to Lord Canning’s procla- 
mation—despite the return to us of the of our old Anglo-Saxon 
blood-drunkenness in a few sddeniess-thieen the lordship says : 
“The continued administration of the law in its utmost severity, after 
the requisite impression has been made upon the rebellious and disorderly, 
and order has been gone restored, would have the effect of ex- 
asperating the people, an aah probably induce them to band together 
in large numbers for the protection of their lives and with a view to re- 
taliation—a result much to be deprecated. It would greatly add to the 
difficulties of settling the country Lccssithets if a spirit of animosity against 
their rulers were engendered in the minds of the people, and if their feel- 
‘ings were embittered by the remembrance of needless bloodshed. The 
civil officers in every district should endeavour, without condoning any 
heinous offences or making any promises of pardon for such offences, to 
encourage all persons to return to their usual occupations, and, punishing 
onl — of the principal offenders as can be apprehended, to postpone 
as far as possible all minute inquiry into litical offences until such time 
as the government are in a position to deal with them in strength after 
tadenals innnstigiiiien. It may be necessary, however, even after a dis- 
trict is partially restored to order, to make examples from time to time 
of such persons, if any, who may be guilty of serious outrages against 
person or property, or who, by stopping the dawk or injuring the electric 
telegraph or otherwise, may endeavour to promote the designs of those 
who are waging war against the state. Another point to be noticed in 
connexion with this subject is the general burning of villages, which the 
Governor-General in Council has reason to fear may have been carried 
too far by some of the civil officers employed in restoring order. A 
severe measure of this sort is doubtless necessary as an example in some 
cases where the mass of the inhabitants of a vi have committed a 
~~ outrage, and the pe rs cannot be punished in their persons ; 

ut any approach to a wholesale destruction of property by the officers 
of government, without due regard to the guilt or innocence of those who 
are affected by it, must be strongly reprehended.” 

Lord Palmerston, in the same spirit of equity, after speaking of punish- 
ing the guilty, recently observed : “ Lord Canning will have also to re- 
ward the deserving ; for many are they, both high and low, who have 
not only abstained from taking part in this mutiny, but who have most 
kindly and generously sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the assaults 
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of the mutineers, and have merited recompense at the hands of the 
British government. I am convinced that if Lord Canning receives—as 
I am ‘sare ‘he will—that confidenee on the part of her Majesty's govern- 
meut and. of the people of this eountry, without which it is impossible for 
aman in his high position to diseharge the duties which have devolved 
upon ‘him, it will be found, when this dreadful tragedy is over, that he 
has properly discharged his duty, and that his eonduct has not only been 

‘by a sense of stern and unflinching justice, but also by that dis- 
criminating generosity which is the peculiar characteristic of the British 
Lord John Russell lately expressed his hope, “ and no doubt the hope 
of all of us, ‘that justice wil be performed with discrimination. If, there- 
fore, we shall have heard that the mutiny has been suppressed and justice 
has been done, we shall still have a great task before us, a task which it 
will be for us by-and-by to consider, which it will be impossible to anti- 
cipate now, and which it would be unwise to anticupate if rt were possible 
to do so, namely, the consideration of what inquiry should be made as to 
the past, and in what way the government of India should be modified 
for the future.” 

The crime of Lord Canning’s rule, that he will not utterly extinguish 
the “‘breed,”’ we are sure will be only echoed by the ignorant, uureflect- 
ing, and merciless, who are as little acquainted with their duties as 
human ‘beings to each other, as they are strangers to that sound state 
poliey which will stand the test of having rightly done, without regard 
to a elamour disgraceful to Christian men. We cannot, it is true, say 
what Lord Canming’s career may be ultimately as a governor-general, 
but in the tease he has shown himself most praiseworthy in the 
act for which he is most contemned. . 

The fall of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow, and the activity and prowess 
of the different commanders of the separate corps, have sustamed the 
British character in a most extraordinary mamer. The constaney and 
courage exhibited amid the torrid heats of India, at the sickly season of 
the year, have shown a skill and power equal to any contingency. Nor 
is it less ing to find that the unrivalled exertions of our brave coun- 
trymen were achieved before any assistance could be received from the 
numerous body of troops we sent out to their assistanee. Of these last 
we can easily spare enough to make up for the number we borrowed from 
China, and brmg the mandarin Yeh to reason. Such a blow at the pre- 
sent moment would produce t hout the East a wonderful moral effect 
in our favour, im the way of an exhibition of our power. 

It was wise and grateful in the Crown, as it just has done, to place 
Generals Havelock and Wilson on the list of baronets. Great services to 
their country demand more signal rewards than those obtained by peew- 
niary imterest or court servility. 


END OF VOL. CXI. 


C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 
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